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dosed shop deal falters Finance rules ‘wrong 


by David Jobblns 
The leadership of the college lec- 
turers’ union is to bring the 
strongest possible pressure to bear 
tn persuade Us members at Leeds 
to tear up their post-entry closed 
shop agreements with the city 
council. 

The,, .executive oF tho National 
Association, of .Teachers in Further 
and High Educaciun lies authorized 
general secretary Mr Peter Dawson 
to write to the local liaison com- 
mit tete "strongly advising" them not 
to press on with the union member- 
ship agreement. 

Ft has also accepted that it may 
be necessary to send a senior offi- 
cial and a member of the executive 
to Leeds For talks with the local 
officials. 

Meanwhile, the main polytechnic 
site branch has voted for a postal 
ballot of Natfhe members to test 
the strength of support for the 
agreement, which requires all new 
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Peter Dawson : * strong advice * 

recruits who do not already belong 
to Natfhe to join. 

The executive could constitution- 
ally go no further than offer strong 
advice. But there is' determination 
among -leading members to quash 
what they regard an unsatisfactory 


agreement which has caused poten- 
tially serious damage to the union's 
standing. 

Mr Duwson refused to discuss die 
, terms of the threatened letter this 
week, but it was clear that the 
union leadership would be delighted 
if the Leeds liaison committee ren- 
dered the move unnecessary . by 
. agreeing to surrender the agree- 
ment. 

The moves at the polytechnic are 
directed towards forcing the Unison 
committee to give notice of termin- 
ation of the agreement in January, 
so that it expires next summer. 

But union leaders are unlikely to 
be satisfied by so slow a timetable, 
and would require speedier action. 

“Tho moment tins liaison -com- 
mittee accepts that they should not 
pursue die agreement, they should 
geL out of it the next day,” one 
.said.. 

Q A postal ballot at Hatfield Poly- 
technic has found that 82 per cent 
. of lecturers who replied thought the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers 
should be given local recognition. 


Bow Group paper urges 
creation of 6 Open Tech’ 


by John O’Leary 

A new' drive to encourage colleges 
and polytechnics to relax formal 
admission requirements and treat- 


applications on their merits has 
been launched by the CouncLl for 
National Academic. Awards. 

mi i,. r- .. vKJiLjtr. _ - - 


The Council ^to talled a circular,, 
entitled Extension of Access to 
Higher Education, to make institu- 
• lions more -aware of the flexibility 
in Its regulations . and persuade 
them to take a wider ntiige of stu- 
dents. They ere reminded that the 
e'ssehital principle in offering' 
places 'Should be "a reasonable’ 
expectation that the student will be 
. nblei to follow the ■' course ' success- 
fully/' . 

■ Mr Graham. Middleton, a CNAA 
Registrar, said this, wpek that the 
timing, of the initiative was not sig- 
nificant, dlifee |t was an extension 
dS di&ussionju within -.the Council 
over, nt»st two -years. - . . While 
some of- the larger institutions were, 
'already aware of .‘the possibility of 
admitting formally Unqualified stu*; 
dents, some- of the newer members 
might not real lie. what discretion 
. they had, he said. 

*.TJie proportion of students ad- 
mitted td', degree courses '.without 
-any formal qualifications is fairly, 
small and they are pearly all mature ; 
studeqts, 5 ' he said, “ But there ar.e 
a, range of qqRFlfica.tibns Which con 
ha! considered, Aftf all' of 1 which’, dre 
. ptrictjy. equiyhl ent. to,* A 1 lOyels-V ; -• 

In the pdst ithreer yeara ;i .the .pVii*' 
portion. of students jolniiig, CNAA 
degree courses ’ without tho traoi- . 
. clonal entry requlrenteitts Jiad risen 
to ; 21. per teht In 1979, 

.* - tno'rei than, 1.900 of the 42.QCQ jolt* 

• '■ emanated fi'ojm 


by Charlotte Barry 
The Government should set up an 
Open Tech pit die linos of the Open 
University, a Conservative Bow 
Paper urged this week. 

The Open Tech would provide 
adult training and retraining in 
technical skills using “distance 
teaching ” methods • pioneered by 
, the Open -University. - . , t 

l ; -'. The scheme is : being given ser- 
[ Ions consideration by the Govern- 
ment. 

The . Bow Paper; by Mr Michael 
Colvin,- , the Conservative MP for 
Bristol ’ North ’• Wait, develops 
the long-held belief bv Employment 
Secretary Mr Jim Prior that' an 
Open Tech would make better use 


Secretary Mr Jim Prior that' an 
Open Tech would make better use 
of existing training -resources, 
widen job opportunities and reduce 
unemployment. ' 

Its most radical proposal Is for 
All training to be concentrated 
under a Minister of. Training within 
n new Department of -Education and 
Training. This would' take over 


responsibility froin the 1 Department 
of Employment, the' Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission and local authori- 
ties. ■ • 

Mr Colvin sees the Open Tech 
as being self-financing with courses 


funded mainly by Industry. Train- 
ing allowances and tax Incentives 
for individual trainees could be con- 
sidered. 

M Any shortfall should be covered 
either by fees or commercial spon- 
sorship. A Government-backed loan 
scheme might overcome resistance 
by smaller firms and the EEC social 
fund should assist,” the paper says. 

Unlike the Open University, the’- 
Open Tech' would’ not rely on 'a 
vast centralized machinery but pro- 
vide a simple framework for co- 
ordinating and improving access to 
existing training facilities provided 
by umveyiitles. - polytechnics, col- 
leges, government bodies, industry 
.apd. commerce. ■’. , 

Detail' of tfiese courses, practical 
work and additional, broadcast and 
.printed material for study at home 
:coiild bo stored lu a computer at 
the Open University, M'r Colvin 
[suggests. - Regional. Open Tech 
offices, based on die Opep Univer- 
sities structure, would administer 
the schome locally with, the help of 
: pearby Job Centres. 

Ati Open Tech— a proposal ' for 
■tackling Britain's * skill shortages" 
by Michael Colvin, price, E2.B0 Ji onl , 
Bow Publications . Ltd, 240 High 
Hqtborri, LfOnifon WCt. 


Move to quell diploma fears 


N?w moves may: be made : to : recon- 
vene b •; brpnsblnaiy Working , party ; 
whiph last met ; «evep years ago ■ to t 
,>4ueH j^b.wj ng - *dlsia.tlsf action p.ver ■ 

■ die . univiBrMqesJ .'attitude' toward^ 
the Jplplotaa in Higher. • Education; 

I tbegroup, composed of TepveSen- ' 

! tatiye? ' Df the’ . Urtjvfcrslty ‘ Grants ' 
Committee end 1 ■ the 1 Council, for 
National' Academic Awards, :-|ald-, 

1 -dftWtlvjthat ( «.iultl«]linAa -.frti* -j 

| mendatlons Was < 

I the diploma sho 
.'edit for 


last year,, whereas 11 students were 
given places on the second year of 
university courses. .. . 

v Since 1977, onJyHqlL Lancaster, 
Loughbqrouglt and ‘Reading univer- 
sities Have given two years credit 
to. full-time students joining degree 
courses with a CNAA diploma. An 
agreed system of credit, transfer 
operates with the Open University 
for part-time study.’ .' . 

‘ m P ONAA^fPB^o a ohed 

to Mcorivena the original 
! bn ! the rDipHE:;but 


by Paul Flather 

Local authority officers were ex- 
pected to tell the Government this 
week that new rules for financing 
student unions were unworkable in 
smaller collages with high levels of 
non-adv.anced work. 

This will coinc as n major setback 
to Ministers and Depur intent of Edu- 
cation and Science officials, who 
have been resisting strong pressure 
from local authorities and from 
students to modify or postpone im- 
plementation of the new rules. 

Both the Council of Local Educa- 
tion Authorities (CLEA) and the 
National Union of Students (NUS) 
support the principles behind the 
new rules, which will bring student 
union funding under the scope of 
the college or university recurrent 
grant. 

The new system would meet 
criticisms of the old system, based 
on automatic funding of an agreed 
capitation fee, by the Public 
Accounts Committee on grounds of 
lack of accountability. 

But CLEA officers hove pressed 
the DES for guidance on applying 
the new rules to students on non- 
advanced further education (NAPE) 
courses ; how to ensure student 
unions will retain freedom to 
manage their own affairs ; and how 
to Find money for unions who spend 
more than the average £32 grant 


9 


for each student fixed by i 
Government. * * 

CLEA officers have at tW'w 
surprised by the apparent^ 
concern among DES oOiS! 
deal with these problem* 
week they will tell Dr Rh£ 
Boyson, under secretary of a* 
For higher education, that sotned 
the problems cannot be solved. 

CLEA now want to continue wt 
existing t’tdes at colleges with h\A 
levels of NAPE work nh«f 
students have widely d%h» 
modes of attendance and piy tmka 
fees varying from £25 to Mp.Tkw* 
student unions already have a high 
degree of local accountabiL’iy, they 
say. < 

The University Grants Commit 
tee however has said it trill iadlrau 
how much money has been included 
for student unions In Its mm 
allocations. But this still falls shop 
of NUS demands for dear *ev- 
marking " of funds. - 
Meanwhile the NUS, which ha. 
launched a national campaign a 
appose immediate iraplemniim 
of the new rules, has met MS 
statisticians to contest the -fl? 
average per student tobeiddtiu 
recurrent grants from next-year. 

The NUS, which claims to but 
the only complete and most raw' 
set of figures, say for 1979 tfc 
average figure was £38 and «dj^ 
for inflation the figure for If* 
current year should be £44-. . 



NELP may face strike call 


Lecturers at North East London the first redundancies of polyt«k 
: Polytechnic will be asked to strike nlc lecturers. •’ i. . . „ A 
if a rapid timetable for compulsory Hopes centred on perw^ngB 
redundancies is not withdrawn. polytechnic to continue nu 
The decision to go for striko tary means, and to explore luuyw 
action was taken by the national possibilities of gaining acd 
executive of the National Assocla- ployment. A training and 
lion of Teachers iii Further and ment scheme is In ganS .r^SLj . 
Higher Education in the face of the • discussion but cannot be comp". 
l|kely failure of a search for volun- for rivo to three weeks, _ , p-. 
tears for a premature, retirement The results Qi h 

compensation scheme to produce • volunteers were to ne awttuiw 
more than 50 interested staff. union representatives and 

Tho polytechnic told the Depart- technic management 
ment or Employment that It ‘wants, m seems certmu. not eaDusv^ 
to make up to 62 staff redundant, come forward, and the m«na^ 
bCit has agreed to put off issolug cunnot be sweyed from u^P ^ 
notices until tho end of December timetable, individuals J 
pending the response to the PltC dancy will be told hi.,oeki 

scheme. Tho polytechnic s Na ^K ; „l?SS 

Natfhe laational officials met tho arc planned to meet 
polytechnic management' on Wed- week to void on f| 10 
nesddy to seek ways of .averting striko call, which ‘ w*'-;', 
official action over what would bo mujorlty backing by the 

FE colleges lose recognition^ 

Private further education colleges nitlou, the system has 
are to lose recognition by the Depart- as some indication 01 > ^ 
ment of Education and Science after There have own 
April 1982, Dr. Rhodes Boyson, plaints from soqlO 
upder-seci'Qtary for higher education, and studen its organ'w^^i e rtf 1 
told the House of Commons this number of colics 
week. system have overcU^J^ 

The annouitcement aroused fears . mainly foreign r0C ‘“"^ 
among the ISO institutions currently an in a d e q uatese r v ‘ 
“recognised as efficient ” that they * No', new apUiicacJ^ iw 
will become indisringuishablp to nition. are ^ ye. i c05*| a rt . uiaiosuj 


Private further education colleges 
are to lose recognition by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science after 
April 1982, Dr. Rhodqs Boyson, 
upder-seci'Qtary for higher education, 
told the House of Commons this 
week. .- 

The announcement aroused fears 
among the ISO institutions currently 
“recognised es efficient ” th&t they 
will Become indistinguishable to 
prospective ratudpntfr :f ro to, jhe ’ loss, 
reputable.' colleges 7 wHcE ' . have r 
sprung up in rebent years, 

CDr Boyson .said' the 
been taken against the 


an moueiimtw ,1 i 

’ No', new apuJica^^ b, d 
nition. are to be 
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bj'Johrt O’Leary aud Ngaio Crequer 


Public sector Institutions are bearing the brunt 
of a.nluch biaA: sorfous decline in overseas 
Student numbers than the Government expects, 
a n«v survey Suggests. ’ , 

uestlonnaire circulated . 
eges and polytechnics 

^ j .Council for Overseas 

Studettt Affairs reveal a drop of more than 
44 per cent in colleges of further and higher 
education. , ■ ’ 

Returns from nine universities tal}v with find- 
ings expected tu be contained in a comprehen- 
sive examination by tho Committee ot Vice-' 
Oluticeliors and Principals; showing undergradu- 
ate nurqhers down by 11.5 per cent. The 
IKCOSA study predicts a more dramatic 
decline,, af almost 18 per cent, among post- 
'gradlitue rttjruits. 

' With polytechnic results still to be completed, 
'It is dear that 'the public sector has suffered 
most. , A separate survey by the Committee of 
.Directors of Polytechnics has found some institu- 
tions facing reductions of more than 20 per 
cent in • their foreign intake, although ■ the 
average is likely to be closer tp the 'universities’ 
figuft ;- ■ - ; 

Hie first 21 colleges replying to UKCOSA 
ihiju'ed that, only T.023 Overseas students had 
Nthtered on Courses this yegr. compared with 
. 1.918 in ,197.9. The. decline Was almost equally 


felt in further and higher education. 

Although UKCOSA stresses that tho results 


ie i 

in overseas students' fees. The drop In further 
education numbers will mean that fewer students 
are already in the country with the intention of 
going on to university, while the colleges' Inter 
recruitment will reflect the impact of fee levels 
more accurately than university numbers. 

The survey also confirms fears expressed by 
two Select Committees that the new fees would 
hit students from poor countries hardest. An 
analysis of countries of origin shows that only 
the - United States has sent more students to 
Britain this year. While its numbers nt c up by 
29 per cent, others are down by large amounts. 

Special circumstances will obviously have 
prompted the 93 per cent decline in numbers 
from Iraq, but the survey found a 35 per cent 
drop from Malaysia and 67 per cent from Sri 
Lanka. The council adds that definitive statistics 
from Hongkong show & decrease of almost 42 per 
cent. 

The monitoring exercise being carried out 
by . the Department of Education and Science 
is not yet complete but is expected to provide 
more evidence of declining overseas recruitment 
in the colleges. The Association of Principals 
of Colleges is examining numbers locally and 
has found wide variation in the rate of decline. 


Mr Neil Merritt, chairman of the Standing 
Conference of Principals and Directors of 
Colleges and Institutes in Higher Educutioh, 
blamed tlie'.cplleges’ position on the require 
ment 1 for higher fees in the public sector than 
in the universities. • ; 

® Dr Rhodes Boyson has asked the Universities 
Central Council on Admission for a detailed 
breakdown by subject of undergraduate overseas 
applications for 1981 entry, so far as they have 
been received. Although only a seventh of the 
eventual number of overseas candidates have 
yet applied, UCCA already, reports a fall of 
43 per cent aud expects a substantially greater 
reduction eventually. 

The subject breakdown show that bv 
November 1,780 overseas students had applied 
for engineering and technology courses, com- 
pared with 1,559 the same time last yenr. Last 
year engincering/tecliuology students formed 
35 por cent of Lhe total of overseas students 
and this year the percentage is 31 per cent. 

The respective figures for pure science show 
a drop in applications from 587 last year to 
327 this year. In the social sciences, where the 
courses tend to be cheaper, the flaurcs show 
1,041 applications last year, 671 this year. 

In medicine and dentistry last yenr there were 
833 applications and this year the number » 
449, in languages 136 lust year and 108 this 
vear and there has been a amall numerical 
‘increase in arts subjects, from 63 to 66. 


Boyson in dash over student finance 


Wans tot s new system of funding, 
midtra wdous were thrown into 
lufrariil this week as Dr Rhodes 
Buison, ondCr-se ore tary for higher 
“owtion,; had last-mWte doubts;- 
moti the'mfeehod and size df riext 
■jnfs allocation ' : . 

‘ V Boysofi clashed With civil 


aecep. . 

predepted' by. ;th)J 
Union offitudepfcs that the'.- 
•"want of money set asidO'for theW; 
'''^““^tiiout'd- be Increased, ’ 

.. He : agreed tp .allocate another 
lO'Soi to student union's for ■ 1981-82 
•S.wfe.to: fulfil his pledge that 
W- total , sijdf. available, would he 

»5ie ms for. this year. The .aver- 
• 'Vtt- rnrfrriki4tJs*«i T ...ill* 



funded- directly through college 
budgets. 

He is understood to be aym- 
pathetic., to . their- > sonteqtion 
funqiafe. yie tuition fees' wpulrf bar- 
ton complicated and. does ,'uot -com- 
ply With- the principles for a new 
system, announced by Mr Mark; 

'Carlisle,. Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation,. last February, . The revela- 
tion that figures for the Rate Sup-- 
pprt Grant had. . -been , supplied to, ' Y 
■t;be Department, of .the Eavlronmenfi , 
on, ihe, baste ^ of |the tuition fee .sys*': 

Aem provoked , p shadp ; exchauge 
between . JDr.- Boyson and officials. 

’ A 'deoJsioq ..was. expected today 
oq which method - of allocation 
would . bp- epipjoyed ..next year. Dr ' • 

Boyson is insistent that they e prill 
be e change, although he has uot 
fuled but . further, modifications for . 

..•fufnro ye orb*. 

’ Mr David Aaronoykch NUS pros!- 
.deqt, (aid t|\et the unions campaign ■ 

. ggairtSt. tho iiMioduqtlon of a nevy 
System • Jlexti' yeiu* wauld., continue . 

.unless ,tta VGoverpmept , announced 
clear feiUdeliinei- on. future levels of - 
funding aha gave guahantees- pn tlje . .. ’ . • ' i . s 

: ^depenqMtfa-af-iAoc^ .dn.Wha-'.VVith* ■ Mr AaropavlfCh paid tljte: CLEA. 
.put' these, -victory, over the plan - for direct funding .Would 
■ WW. totah wpvld;. amount to noth- : g 5ca]fl ' re the. • potential, for - confjjlct 
'-‘ingi ‘-1 - Initrlhfrinn's nrTrl Dr -fiovson 
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moreased the num- 
' J97B from 



John Lucas reviews two 
new studies -of Tennyson . 
— a poet without', flesh 
and blood”, 14 
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Nuremberg trial 
Michael Biddiss offers ■ 
a revisionist view of the 
war crimes trial that 
opened 35 years ago this 
week, 13 
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Technicians’ 
19.2 per cent 
honoured 

by bav(d Jobbirt* . • .. •. > 

University ■'• vice chancellors have 
decided 'to' honour , a.19.2 per cent 
offer to their techbldans despite 
the Government’s six p6r cent limit 
on- public’ sector pay/.: 

The possibllliy Of withdrawing 
the two-stage; 18-montii offer, in 
favour of a- flat she per cent 
considered at the end of last week. 
Bur a Clear : niajorlty felt ' the 
original offers pot ratified by. tho. 
technicians .because of a funda^ 
meiital- disagreement oyer, an 
attempt by. their employers. tO W 
•pbse a national: . holidays ogree- 
meat, '^slioiud ;,be honoured. Figur- 
ing ;larkely Jn thfljv decision, was the 
knowledge that 1 the technicians have 
Industrial strength Other worker a 
including lettiWer? lack/ , 

-. Despite; the. employart 1 . ioslstende 
on -a" hbllddya agrWmodti the. tecu- 
nidana* hegotidtors aro now rtepm- 
"roehdlok; that tile- offer gbotild b e 
■ accepted.' - ■ '. V-./’V: - f 

7» gives qualified- lechdl.claus 9.9 
per centr backdated to AptdLaq d a 
further 8.5 per ceiur frotn; jUJy.'nOxfc 
year. -Trainees -have; d fira.t jnsjpl- 
mebt raPging fron 1 85 to 
c?nt ', - v . • S j •* rV/ V*. 

--^^ iholwdyr eBreemen^ Whidh 
employers regard as the price of 
the trackage gives technicians a 
minimum 34. days a- year- .Wirera 
uulvorairfes offpr more, tlmu 34 d»y*i 
there will be' no v'eductiort'x ’ i‘. ,. • . - 
.-Thu 'tflAntciani* natioilol adVlsO^T 


Je best powiite ow .to*..-, 
been 'cchlavedit. Without . Cpnttaua 
pressure' and pro tb Miction 'over tiia 
pfldt months*- The pffer, vhjch;. 

6 ’likely, w M emWled tochdlc- 
latvs, Is • understood .to. liaye bvep. 
drawn - to .the -atierttion ; ql ; tt»e 
Cabfhetl. V ^f’ 

r ' Ministers 1 ah<l officials wire uii*- 
Ung v to ■ discuss university lec; 


Germnn science 
Robin McKie reports 
from Germany on how 
scientific research is 
coping with austerity, 
and Gunther Kloss 
discusses the controversial 
question pf ; access to 
Gefttfaft' universities, 8, 


Spain Franco ; 
Paul Preston discusses 
the evdlution of Spain 
toWiirdS democracy in 
the five' years : since • the . 
deathof Franco, 11 ; 


Regional councils 
In a second article on the • 
Pncefe^drt John. O’Leary 
examines’ the petition of 
regi onal advisory coiinci Is 
ajidthecontrolsthey ! 

irnpose>;;9‘' .Vy/.-,* : ; ; ’V'- 



f^croaslnti . 

clwdces of .hanging oq td. the 
-cent pra^pdal IftWtWd *whitjh ,emor r 
led .•’aftel- direct:, tglko between tho 


[ J3.p«r. 


MVf™ . and their ^pldyeirs . vwtter 
-rapidly dim inis 111 tig. 

1 ok- 


;fo .-' bmig tl»e ^isBr , payable 1 from 
Ootdbferi 4,mor&, into line with the 
6 pet cent 'pay tar^t for ,«le public 


i f- 
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' J /; •: ■- 

Ndwtpi] . and Leibniz, ' 

^1 V/ a j.vy 

Oppenheimer are among . 
the subjects; of new.books . . 
bii thatfienidticSs and • ' 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEM ENT 



Lancaster University senate was 
meeting this week to decide the 
future of four departments and a 
regional studies centre, which 
earlier this year whs recommended 

for closure. 

In May a working party chaired 
by the vice chancellor. Professor 
Philip Reynolds, recommended 
phasing out withui three or four 
years of the Russian, Central and 
South Eastern European Studies, 
Arabic and Islamic Studios, Eitra- 

S ean Studies and die North ; West 
.CRional Studies Centre. 

But die pruposals were shelved 
when the senate decided that the 
university had not had sufficient 
opportunity to consider and 'agree 
broad strategies for the 1930s. The 

g uesfton was referred hack to the 
oarefc of studies and a university 
development committee 1ms now 
made final proposals. 

The original working party report 
was made after a scrutiny of every 
department at Lancaster. It was 
based .on the premise that there 
would have to be reductions in ex- 
. penditure to match expected defid- 
v encies, and action would be neccs- 
; sary to cope with- a fall in the size' 
of the student age-group. 

The working par tv was also con- 
cerned about the effect on finances 
of the Government’s decision to 
charge overseas students full cast 
fees. 


by Patricia SanrineUi 


The Government was expected to 
confirm today that the Youth Oppor- 
tunities programme would be expan- 
ded to take up to 440,000 young 
people as part oE a. package of 
measures for the unemployed being 
introduced at a cost of between £250 
and £275m. 

Mr Jim Prior, serretary of state 
for employment has been fighting 
for money for such an increase 
which he sees as a priority in the 
light, of latest forecasts which pre- 
dict 600,000 unemployed teenagers 
by 3981. 

Already the Manpower Services 
Commission has found that its plans 
to allocate places for 250,000 young 
people on YOP er a gross cost of 
£175ni had to be revised upwards to 
take in an unexpected extra 50,000 
school leavers. 

The Government’s decision means 
that the Manpower Services Com* 
mission’s wish to change YOP into 
a more permanent education and 
training programme is a step nearer. 

The commission plans to offer a 
wider schemo of opportunities, usu- 
ally lasting a year, which will be 
geared to all groups of youngsters. 

This was highlighted this week in 
a discussion paper presented by the 
commission to ' the Special Pro- 


gramnies Board. The document pro- 
poses a framework for improving 
the quality of the programme by 
outlining six possible models for 
the more able youngsters. 

For example in areas of high 
unemployment the more able 
youngsters would be trained to 
semi-skill level by employers. 

The length of stay varies From 
22 weelw to a maximum of one year 
with at least four of die schemes 
offering a higher proportion of fur- 
ther education than previously. 

The model dealing with youngsters 
having O and A levels which is 
described os an upmarket Work 
Experience on Employers Premise 
scheme offering placements ill pro- 
fessional, commercial and admini- 
stration, scientific and educational 
areas is a relatively uncharted field 
for the commission. 

The MSC- says it does not envis- 
age paying for educational day re- 
lease for these young people. This 
will have to be discussed with local 
education authorities and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. 

The paper indicates the great em- 
phasis the MSC is putting on deve- 
loping what it calls a “ serious voca- 
tional programme” where .quality 
improvement is of paramount im- 
portance. It says : “ Vigorous efforts 
must be made and must be seen to 
be made. Without it the credibility 
of YOP coid$l evaporate ”. 

Its framework for improvement Is 
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based on four objectives : the im- 

f irovemom in the quality and per* 
ormance of sponsors and the en- 
richment of present schemes, 
enriching the experience of YOP for 
individual young people, the de- 
velopment of knowledge and its 
dissemination and application and 
the strengthening of the Special 
Programmes Division’s competence 
in improving quality. 

' In the next few weeks it is plan- 
ning to review local arrangements 
with career services throughout the 
country as well as seeking an exten- 
sion of the schemes being deve- 
loped by individual l.e.a.s. together 
with the further education service. 
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Mature entry 
needs ‘ should 
be changed’ 

More universities and polytechnics 
should modify their entry require 
meins for manure students, a 
Leicester University profesflor of 
education told a conference at 
North London Polytechnic. 

Professor Henry Jones told the 
conference on adult learners In 
higher education that ve^y little had 
been achieved to improve the num- 
ber of full-time mature student 
entrants. 

. Opportunities for part-time. study 
have: actually declined In recent 
years, he said. The proportion of 
part-time students in higher 
education fell from 6 per cent in 
1965 to Just over 1 per cent 10 
years later. Yet 71 per cent of 
mature students • are part-time. 

. Atnong che obstacles facing 
adults wanting to enter full-time 
study,; said Professor Jones, was 
the prestige attached to full-tlnie 
study, the preference given to 
" normal ” entrance requirements, 
and the widely held belief that an 
Increase , in the number of mature 
students - would lower acadomlc 
standards. 

But A levels ■ are unnecessary 
ifor maturo ■students ahd are n poor 
-predictor of • dertreo rosults he 
said, v In addition 1 research haa 
shown that mature students do 
better than their traditional counter 
parts, 

Professor Jones advocated modi 
.£ cb M 98-? 6 < jeAtrappa requicemegts. 
proviaiod ■ of - *raore i Part-time laud 
modular study, paid educational 
de^e - aitd pipre; opportunities -for 
jnrapsfea at credits between' fdstitu- 
.tiqPSv f- "I ( • 

■; w ; 'The ;cii^ hi educational 'dpnortu 
mtie8 for adults are a short-sighted 
■.fhqrt-tetjn economy . which ' will 

versity, t(j)ld the . conference. 
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by John O’Leary 

The break-up 0 f the Gloucester- 
Institute of Higher EducaTft 
brought the prospect ol 
unique course in architectur. 
introducing a radical new 
structure. " “w 

Approval for the diploma t ^ 
at the Cheltenham School of Jm 
tecture was withdrawn 
after it had failed to meet minS 
requirements for student 3 
ment two years in succejsioR 
course had been th e victim J » 
moratorium on new degree propotf t 
from the uistltute imposed bv rh 
Cavmcfl for Nationil AcJi | 
Awards. 1 

Initial plans for the mstittt 
were thwarted by legal dJKicujtfh 
m uniting local authority and 
church colleges, so that It fuMriaiKd 
as a federation of. autononom 
bodies. Attempts to overcoat (he 
obstacles to complete onifitijoa 
were abandoned earlier h the yev 
and two new institutions Eonned- 
the College of St Paul and S 
and the Gloucestershire Co! 

Art and Design. 

Soon afterwards, the CtiAA 
granted degree status to methtf 
diploma course, in landscape mb 
tecture and planning, and bye 
were raised for the doomed archi- 
tecture course. Now a remodelled 
programme has been approved h 
the College of Art and Deeignal 
has won the support of CIouc tan- 
shire’s chief education officer, lb 
Richard Clark. 

The new course, which could k 
launched next year, would mu 
its practical orientation but would 
cater for mature students only ud 
would be run on a four-term duo 
table. 

Students would be expected V 
have worked in architectural prac- 
tice for at loast two years or to 
have completed ait art coDtp 
foundation course at s sdecid 
institution. They wduld then w . 
requited to attend a pteentry s» 
liter school designed to foster ban 
witli the community and to atf® 
the college for 40 week* P*T T* 

Mr .Graham Powell, head of £ 
department of architecture, Kid K 
was confident that the course w* 
fled validation requirement 
a resubmitted course, should *« 
fall foul of . the stricter cow 
approval criteria. . ' . 
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Chilver report runs 
into new trouble 


two Roman Catholic 
teacher education colleges should 


by Paul McGill 

Th* tide is now running strongly 
Jialnst the Chilver report which 
recomincmlcd in June that Northern 
Ireland’s 

merae' and move to the sito <»f 
biraumillis. the state college, to 
form a «' ew Belfast centre for 
teacher education along with 
(Was University. 

The most vehement opposition 
to the proposals, made by the 
higher education review group 
under the chairmanship of Sir 
Henry Chilver, itos come from 
t'jtholic groups. Last week, how- 
euT. a third education and library 
toard supported the report’s main 
rccommendotiuns. 

Increasingly Lhe debate has be- 
c-jme a choice of chopping either 
the colleges of education or educa- 
tion faculty at the New University 
o! Ulster and the weight of public 
comment so far is that NUU should 
be the victim. 

One .example of Catholic feeling 
is that tt deputation from Derry 
presenturi Lord Elton with a peti- 
tion signed by 11,000 people, oppos- 
ing the suggested federation in Bel- 
' tciliu 


‘If it is a question of either 
fundamentally changing the struc- 
ture of teacher training colleges or 
closing one or more departments of 
education within the universities or 
the polytechnic, the board is in 
favour of closure", it added. 

The Belfast board voted in favour 
of integrated teacher education in 
principle but agreed thsr the pro- 
posals in Chilver posed serious diffi- 
culties for the voluntary institutions 
and did not Form a sufficient basis 
to go Forward. 

It adopted a working party reply 
which stated that it “lemalnecTto 
be convinced tlint the ra tin 11 n I Na- 
tion of teacher education in 
Northern Ireland did not demand 
the cessation of' teacher education 
at the NUU and, apart from 
specialist courses and a further edu- 
cation provision, at the Ulster Poly- 
technic.” 

A response adopted imanimmisty 
by the western board pointed out 
that teacher training had grown at 
NUU ” whatever the consequent 
expense of the training collogcs. It 
said thut Chilver ought to have 
looked at options which would fall 
hardest upon the newest entrant 
among the providing institutions 
“ whatever the consequent effect 
upon this institution as a whole "- 
It added: "The board feels tha 
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fast and telling the Education Min- 
ister that lie should be prepared to 
make harsh decisions about other 
iosiiiutions. 

The feeling was given voice by 
lhe predominantly Catholic - Social 
Democratic and Labour Party at its 
annual conference this month. - It 
endorsed a response to the Depart- 
ment of Education which clafmed 
that Chilver gavo the Catholic col- 
leges nothing more than protected 

jpecies status. -leges, particularly Strnmnillis.'’ 

The nprth eastern board sided B ’ 1 y 


the review group's conclusion an^ 
recommendations related to this 
matter arc, oii the contrary, in 
effect to preserve the position 
created for the new provider and, 
furthermore, to,do so primarily and 
disproportionately at {he expense of 
flho traditional providers, the col- 


with the- colleges by demanding 
they should have a predominant 
and central role in teacher educa- 
tion and declaring “that teacher 
trdinliig is of such importance in 
Itself that ft should not be regarded 
at q bolster to the viability of aity 
institution of higher education ”. 


The fourth of the five. boards, the 
south eastern, held a special meet- 
ing at which opponents of Chilver 
stoutly argued the Catholic colleges’ 
case. However, at the next meeting, 
the board decided not to make any 
submission to iho department on 
the subject. 


UGC prepares plan to 



by Ngaio Crequer ' The Government presently im- 

y • • poses a restriction so that the moxi- 

Jna ■University Grants Committee mum permitted number of posts 
ins proposed to the Government a. 'above lecturer grade is 40 per cent 
scheme aimed at breaking the log- < of the total teaching staff. . The 
pm m promotions among uulyer- Association of University' Teachers 
jitV lecturer;. Details are atlll con* had asked that this percentage be 
naential but it : is understood that increased to 50 per cent, and the 
me schcnie Is aii attempt to pro- Committee of Vice-Chancellors had 
um approximately the same pro- :«lsn usked for some easement of 
«Mwn prospects for lecturers aged the present situation, 
between 3o and - 45 now r as' was • But the .UGC 1 wants a solution 
PP»ble In the past. • which would not impose a long 



Uf!T ■ i ■ ... — j nojl ur.ICkliUUio W miHV) 

■rr: DM/ deliberately, .come Qut lecturers orer the past number of 
(post the obvious solution of In*: years' and devised a scheme, the 
'the. .-senior /junior ratio details of which are stfu unknown, 
"wye 40 per cent.. which would recreate {bat situation. 



by David Jobbins 

The immediate threat of the first 
enforced redundancies among poly- 
technic lecturers has been uverted 
as » result of last-minute talks with 
natiutml union officials in the face 
of an all-out strike threaf. 

Redundancy notices expected for 
up to G2 lecturers at North East 
London Polytechnic on Deccinber 
31 will not now be issued In die 
wake of an agreement by their 
employers to nllow more time for 
exploration of a premature 
retirement compensation scheme, 
redeployment and retraining in an 
effort to meet job-shedding require- 1 
IHCIUS. 

But notice to the Department of 
Employment of the intended redun- 
dancies is not being withdrawn ami 
both lecturers and their employers 
uccepL that the picture will change 
drastically , if there is a further 
major cut-hack in NBLPV .finances. 

And secretary to the joint educa- 
tion committee administering NELP, 
Mr A. E. Hartley, confirmed tlint 
if compulsory redundancies eventu- 
ally proved necessary there would 
be no change in the effective date 
when redundancies would occur — 
August 31 next year. 

Mr Tint Butler, chairman of the 
Nntfhe liaison committee, said: 
"This is obviously a victory for 
Natfho given the (act that the em- 


ployers were intending to moke 
people compulsorarilv redundant 
ami this has been withdrawn. 

"All along we have argued that 
reductions cun be made bv volun- 
tary means. 

*' II is only as a result of Nntfhe 
locally and nationally threatening 
to Lake very severe action that the 

E nlytecluiic administration has been 
roiight back to some sanity.” 

In a statement to staff after last 
week’s meeting with union officials 
polytechnic direct or Dr Georgo 
Brosan snid : “ I am pleased to be 
able to announce that at this time 
it wiff not be neccs-sary to declare 
any compulsory redundancies of 
teaching staff in 1981-82.’’ 

Ho said that the indication from 
Nntfhe national officials that more 
rime could lead to a solution of 
NEI.P’s stuffing problems without 
recourse to compulsory redundancy 
mid the 48 applications and serious 
inquiries . about pro mature retire- 
ment “ will enable the employer to 
avoid giving notice of compulsorv 
redundancy ”, 

But he added: "Staff wilJ he 
aware thru the financing of public 
services will he a continuing 
problem ”. There could he nn 
guarantee that iinplomeimitlnn of 
PRC itself would be .sufficient to 
cope with more sevore Govern men 1 
action in future. 

It waft the threat that response 


to the PRC scheme might not he 
sufficient which led to the strike 
call from the Nntfhe national execu- 
tive. 

Meetings are to take place next 
week to assess the eligibility of 
applicants for l’RC — and to decide 
whether lhe individuals can be 
released. 

Meanwhile ncademic staff were 
late this week attempting to thwart 
polytechnic plans to close flic 
applied economics department^ 
threatened by omission from tile 
development plnn for the 1980s and 
lS90s. 

The polytechnic management's 
view is that consultations over the 
development plan ended with the 
one-day seminar at the beginning 
of tills month, when it was clear 
that tiic department — and its well- 
supported courses — reniainud the 
main target. 

But Natfho believes it lias safe- 
guarded us light to full consulta- 
tion on employment implications of 
the plan, which goes to a full meet- 
ing of governors early next month. 

Union lenders detect n change of 
emphasis in the plnn— that the idea 
of removing depart moms imw at 
Waltham Forest to “ Imlf-way ” 
accommodation has been dropped In 
favour of bringing forward now 
building development and moving 
courses straight to their final 
diminutions. 



A diving . archaeologist from St 
Andrews University lias been inves- 
tigating a 'Caribbean wreck site 
which may be that of a vessel used 
by. Christopher Columbus. Mr Colin 
Martin {above), head or St Andrews’ 
Iftttitute of Maritime Archaeology, 
and a world authority on ffaef sub- 
ject, has been called on by the 
Turks and Caicos government in the 
Cnribbcdn to assess tire wreck site’s 
potential hn.d nature. Mr Martin 
nas just returned From the site and 
is to report to the Foreign Office 
on Ms findings.. Reports In America 
claim the wreck is the Plata— a 
small {trading caravellc.ln the .fleet 
which was lost, during a voyage In 
1500, eight years after she bad token 
.part In tile original discovery of 
America jn. 1492. 
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Boyson letter saves teachers 
advice service from closure 



The tetter. : whi points tii»r that the Governnlon 

, fmpocfance of 'bodies . iurii as TEAC, recognizas tho need for mbfe 
.hrt convinced throe- OF tije h V o .structures for tho oigntg 

■'the. InsHwtc : qf- EddcrtlOn^ tho-Unj« of ini |,|j c higher education, an 


effeC- 
management 
and that 


■versity. Of' Sussex, and. the London a CQn8u |tat(ve document on the 
Reglona] Adriaory Conadl, . matter i* Imminent. ;• 1 

committee’s life siioujd. be ffitenrofl . ... | n j|, e meantime It is very help- 
to at:. least ' 1982.. The Joprui , anon j . f u i : t{ j t i^ department in' exercising 
sor, the Council for National 'vf^ . its'^etpbpslhllity In relatioii bath to 
deoiic ■ Aw£u;ds, .has not -yet conj t |, e coturol of. courses -and to the 
firmed that;it will .continue, luna^njf g ener a( planniilg ofteaeihor training 
•'the ’body- , .. ' .^. iu 'j... pW>vislnn - to be able to’ .look- to 


•. i'EAC, which emerged after. th|: ■ regional bodies- such qs^ TEAC for 
second wevai of te a chb r- ttltin] 1 1 g 1 ;■ -advice", says Di Bnysftru "Therofovo, 
VirlOnailzation, utes formed to coor| f^om our point of view itiwould be 
■dlnate /teacher tiaining io Lo'>doa , r egret tible to. see - the. demise of. a 
.and the Home Cbuittjes hnd*|Bn -i .. committee wltich wc, sq« ksjfu fiill'. 
vaciwuri created by tllo demise > of j Itg B very valuable -function.” . 
the area tiriuiing organizations., , Dr Boyson goes tojo say tnat’ho 
r lhltiall<v' it came together aS. a \ lifts no doubt, that eyen, «i a .hew 
two vein' venture . in. the Bjrpect^tion hinnagotnent structure there will be 

ensure the ovoid- 
dupHcatlOn. 


Allocation 
plan for poly 
fund pool 

by Peter David 

The Government has at last decided 
how to distribute funds tu polytech- 
nics next year front lhe " capped ” 
Advanced Further Education (AFE) 
pool, the central fund which -re- 
imburses incal education authorities 
for their higher education spending. 

At the laa meeting of the Depart- 
ment nf Education mul Science 
working group which has beun in- 
vestigating the problem, civil «r- 
voqts mada it clear that the Govenv- 
ment- WriulfT pd« pursue rtttrempts .1 o 
IntAiduce natibnal standurd costs 
tor student* in rite maintained ays’ 
tent 'of polytechnics end colleges. , 

• Ii-.ijtead, the DES intends to opr 
fm a three-port. scheme designed to 
minimize problems caused by- the; 
cash-limit,* placed on die APE pool. 

Under this scheme big increases 
in local authority rates will bo 
avoided by a , complex System - of 
" mitigation", dniCKi'at ahai’ing any 
rate increases among: all Ideal edu- 
cation authorities. • In : addition*, 
spending per. student in iitdlvldual 
autlioritics will be “ frozen ” at Their 
historical level and the dlstri{iutiou 
of funds from, the AFE pool will be 
adjusted at the end of tit e, year , to 
correct ary errors. 

Poly technics and i colleges will 
not. know .' how big tljeJi 1 . bud-, 
gets will, ba for 1981-82 - until the 
Government’ :Has- .determined rhe- 
overall size.- of : the. pool. An 
announcement : is expected* soon 
after the Rjrte Support Grant settle- 
ment which has' been postponed; 
until early December: | 

- r .TJre DES. forking 'group} clialred 
by assistant secretary Mr - Stephen 
Jones, Is lioiyeVei’ continuing to fry ■ 
to, devise a'tieW method of fundhig 
frir'ldter years, It would attempt to 
lay down national cost norrris v for 
ajudoqU.gn diff^ept courses; . . : ; . 

-in a confidential paper considered 
by the group at Its last meeting, Dr 
Peter Knight, a union representative, 
laid down the, conditions any unit, 
(iost system would hove to fulfil. The: 
papor argued that any new' system 
sho ui (I ensure that . colleges and 
P.olytochnicj .would not, be discour- 
aged from ranting high-cost courses. 


Dispute over 

reference 

settled 


settled a long- 
over Lhe alleged 


by John O’Leary 
Arbitrators imve 
running dispute 

interception nf a request for refer- 
ences by a college principal. 

The case, which had also been 
examined as putt of uu inquiry by 
the Inner London Education 
Authority, centred on complaints by 
Mr Harold -Trace, a former head uf 
department ut the South West 
London'. College, about the conduct 
of the craHojtc principal, Mr 
Lyndon Jones. . 

His aJ legation ;that Mr Jonas had ' 
intercepted s request for u refer- 
ence addressed to his Jate vlce- 
principuL Mr Norman Hubbard, ' 
was dismissed,' dltitouQli it was 
accepted : that the' . letidr V. was 
marked ; *' confidential ” and 
addressed ta Mr Hubbard.. Since the 
letter was opened by a secretary 
ana brought to Mr Janes* attention, 
members :of tha National Union of 
Teachers’ arbitration -panel fouiod 
that there had been no interception; 

.. The arbitrators al$o reiected Mr 
.Trace’s clbbii that' unfavour able com- 
ments attributed to Mr Hubbard in 
the siibsequeut reference written by 
. Mr Jobes constituted .malice since 
they were: .at .variance with views 
expressed ;Jn previous references. 

However, tiie.v . added that, .given 
-.the popr relationship wltich existed 
between file principal and Mr Trace 
it should have been obvious that Mr 
Jones’ name had deliberately riot 
often put forward as a referee. Hod 
he consulted personal files and 
-sfteir more .favourable comments in 
previous references by Mi 1 Hubbard, 
ills action, fvould have been quite-. 

wrong. 

... Even, without such knowledge, -the 
.arbitrators -sold, Mt'jQQes acted an'- 


, wisely aud, -albeit mi wittingly, left 
.Mr Trace . wltlv *■ » ■ • feeling of 
grievance/.:-.; 


They found that Mr Trace had 
been guilty of defamation In mak- 
ing bis allegations of malice but 
mode no award of damages. Both 
Mr Jones .rind Mr Trace, who is now 
assistant: principal of the West Lon- 
don Institute pf Higher Education, 
have applied to the lecturers' union, 
Natfhft, for reimbursement. 


Over the sea to Scotland? 

English colleges ore apparently “ ccorioirilc ” Has been mysteriously 
liader! tho impression that, Scotland transfhrifiad Into overseas rule t. : 
ia now not billy ipdeporident but .- A. Scottish office stateitieite adds 
that impassioned separatists have that It /has. already' made strong 
dug a, canal along tho border.- For representation- to tha Dcp^rtiqout 
a Scots- student applying to Durham- of. Education. .and Science urging 
Agricultural College . was , told that local education associations to .atop 
since -hft'. . was i resident in .Scotland, irking {-Scottish students by “tlus 
.h is : board woufd.be charged at aver-, . jndccufate .' torroidolo^y.” Agricul- 
seas’ fates. ' . / '. tural collage authorities who now 

A | long-suffering Scnttisii : -Office appreciate f the position ' will ia 
has. explained that the only dis- future use: the -.phrase .‘‘-economic 
crimination is in-- fact semantic. In rate." ' ’ ' '• 

England. aad. WHles, you, have- to • A puzzled fipokesman 1 frrim Dun- 
pay. ,-wibi’e for board tf you come - ham College said they ; bad always 
from dutside )die college arqa," said - called Scots overseas students and 
-ia spokesman- However, tlie term no ono had complained ptitil now. 
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Scots rally to save colleges 



DcniansU'&torc nmrch in Falkirk 

by Olga Wojrus ■ 

Scottish Correspondent 

More than 1,000 students, lecturers, 
MPs, trade unionists and church 
representatives took part in a rally 
and demonstration in Fnlkick oppos- 
ing government proposals to close 
three of Scotland’s education col- 
leges. 

Labour MP Mr Hairy Ewing, 
whose constituency includes the 
threatened Callendar Park College 
in Falkirk, made a scathing attack 
on the Scottish secretary and Scot- 
tish Education minister both of 
whom had firmly opposed college 
closures in 1977. This had simply 
been a cynical campaign to scaveuge 
for votes, 6 aid Mr Ewing. 

The Association of Lecturers in 
Colleges of Education in Scotland is 
making great capital of quotes made 
against proposed closures by Tory, 
ministers while In opposition. 

The demonstrators heard a state- 
ment - made by ■ Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher' during a 1977 Scottish 
Conservative party political broad- 


Lecturers want security 
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distributed, the more chance people 
who live near them have to go and 
train at them and still live at 
home”, Mrs Thatcher had said. 

ALCES, which maintains the pro- 
posed closures would cost almost 
£5,500,000. said all 10 colleges must 
be retained to give an adequate 
geographical spread of tcRcher edu- 
cation. The Yorkshire/Humberside 
area which serves a population 
smaller than that of Scotland has 
some 14 institutions providing 
toachcr training facilities, said 
ALCES, and Scotland’s situation is 
exacerbated with a more dispersed 
population. 

“To reduce the colleges and 
facilities still further would cer- 
tainly create vast areas of educa- 
tional deprivation among large sec- 
tions of the population of Scotland 
and would display an astonishing 
ignorance of the needs, demo- 
graphic patterns and geography of 
this country ", said ALCES. 

ALCES also revealed that a con- 
fidential working party has been 
act up between the SED and 


retained on site, but with formal 
links with other institutions. 

Craighiockhart obviously prefers 
the third option, but Dr Robin 
Lobban, chairman of ALCES, main- 
tained the SED favoured the first, 
although, he said Craiglockbart's 
student population could not pos- 
sibly ail be accommodated in Moray 
House. The SED has confirmed that 
disdussions are being held with 
Craiglockliarr, but would not com- 
ment further. 

ALCES has reiterated its rejection 
of tbe Scottish Secretary’s proposals 
on college closures, urging that his 
document be given the status of a 
consultative paper, and warning that 
association fully supports the 


branches directly 


the 

colleges and 
threatened. 

C alien dm - Park has also issued a 
response to the Scottish Secretary’s 
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cast lit .which she .sgjd -the scheme ..Craigtockhart College, one of -Scot- 
which looked best on paper was not land s two Roman Catholic education 
always best in practice and urged colleges, which faces merger.' 


document, accusing it of providing 
no rationale for closure, and dis- 
missing Its cost analysis as totally 
Inadequate, with misleading esti- 
mates and comparisons of dissimilar 
situations. 

- - Callendur Park’s principal," Mr 
Tom Rae, commented : ** One may 
legitimately doubt whether tbe sec- 


. . w - - WlSfVJJ a a k.W0 i JWMUbf/ UVWVt IYJJSLIJOJ IUC ObC' 

Tet^tibfV-iiSrMr-tWredlleges.- ALCES- .said three option? • were rotary*? proposals for future or 

' * *?. • 1 tnoj. \ bblftK !, , tpnjilderail );■ thac.vCralgld^- 'present: >ft?a sound.. ba$e^" bj 


to merge Dr destroy colleges but to 
say we*Ii keep them all going,' 
because the more widely they are , 


hart be closed and merged 
cither Moray House or Dundee 
College of education, or that it be 


’thought and whether he- really ^des 
have criteria for educational judg- 
ment.” 
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Marshall’s 
plan for 
overseas fees 

Developing countries should make 
individual approaches to. the' Govern-. 

- inane .on. thb question 'of their 

students’ tees in Britain, .rather 
thpn prtrss I rtg fo r fl’ cli ap go. -t n .oytn?-; 
all polled a jpeeSng of jhe p Cpiiqc^. 
for Ediicatiotrln th& COTrimijriw&lth: 
was. tol<J J thls : Wek-.''\ ‘ y ' 

Sir Rby. .Mdrsllpli,- Vlcfi-'chaqdenq't 
of Hqliytltdyer'sltjr and ch^lrpjan; 
of the* Commonweal ' Education 
Liaison *■' Committee, ’ warned' tlrnt; 
there , was little hope of prorilpt' 
cttrreesglonp 'c for - large d numbers 
overseas students.; 'But be detected 

- room for optimum . jty limited; are^li'.- 

1 pfiMM.hS'iVsi 5 aa ^ * einerg? 

• ing- from - this ’siimhiatra Commons 
WealttfyBdurfatioti .Codf4irdifed;'’ Sir; 
Hoy sajd he the 

YecoriipencJatiort •• ■' for /.further 
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.. bUateral,aere'emebt3' to. expand prp- 
vision far sthdenta. frh ' 


. v/cduhlt® !f :B a iha.raqst ; 3 



■ ' .their- rpeverhhienits/td. -.mUke , :ia'';«Bt 
i^iT^ber jdf places a^ijable^t.bpmp 


Tnatesi fbVy styidentff. front v'£oljif fi-lpu 
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, . . ^ __T. well 

advised to purtoe?mBite!OW» agree- 
. merits tvitiioqti waiting ( foY a frame- 
work to emerge.- •*•.'/' »•'. / • ;; . 

Sir; Roy said he thought there 
Was dlso a good chance that the 
Gpverhmenc would, accept flip', con- 
ference's 'proposal to charge lower 
fees for students .coining .to Britain 
on> tho. CoramotfWealth.'SchPMirabip 
- end Fellowship yRlaiiw./, But/ mov 
work. wot4flVBp deeded oh- tho def 
i . lUtion! at tpe third category of 
- :. students, i.-reBoihraendea-:‘.fb: 

-tmtioj Tradtrrtent; Chord. -Oh 

/ .or Inter h^tionai $cholfcrsnjps;|:... 


Teaching uni on 
supports 
creche policy 

Scotland'? ■ largest teaching ' union, 
the ' Educational . Institute of Scot- 
land, has called on regional autho- 
rities to provide- creche facilities in 
further 'education colleges. - 
’The EIS soya, tiila would be In 
Ae- Interests- pt-equ^l opportunity 
for : women arid 'men, rind 'would 
brin'g the further education lecturers 
oat tonal section policy Incline with-' 
that of. the National Association :6E 
Teadjera In Further and Highev 
Ediicgtlop which . already . hW. e 
policy -of ■■ pressing for the intro- 
duction of oreohea. ;/■.]■ / ■ 

' T-n® EIS. points out that white 'the 
Eqiial . .Opportunities'. Act ,eqd8(s in 
lew, equal opportunity! for> men aVid: 
Woqieh-* wdrk ddes: not' -etrfsf in 
pF«crice< Although rhafernity leaVe 
deals? nnl'^pme' way. ..with die' pfo- 
bleins of. mothers -immediately 
berarp", arid if tar the, 'birth oif a 
child;’? further nrpblemir remain. 

M«ny of these ore - dile ft) ■* the 

wmsii 

,un nUil d; and f etnal e 

staff' would be able, to resume their 


Surrey takes over 
Guildford Institute 

Surrey Unlverslg is to takQ over 


tue -Guildford' Institute to enaure 
the i latter^ future' arid provide joint 
collaboration ..id some toddling, 
research . and cultural activities. 

' The Intention l s to main tain arid 
improve: the Institute library and 
Continue to' preserve and catalogue 
.the Valuable collection of local 
archives' and moke them available 

t0 f here^v^U' alip b 0 loin* pio 
gL-fyriirieSy -bpth 1 vricational and rioii- 
^yocational and day and : evenitii 
adult education classes. This wil 
relieye, pressure on university teach 
■irig space; and provide a base In 
the centre of Guildford; which .will 
help to, strengthen links between 
thq university and community. 


visiting teams is being sought by 
the lecturers’ union. 

In ail echo of the bitter row 
after the Tcesside affair, when 
director Dr John Houghton was asso- 
ciated with severe criticism of the 
polytechnic’s management struc- 
ture, a new policy document calls 
for fresh CNAA guidance lo visit- 
ing parties. 

Tne National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education describes the occasional 
criticism of named or identifiable 
staff members as the “ most invidi- 
ous aspect” of the CNAA system. 

“These individuals hnve practi- 
cally no jv ay of vodressini^ their 
position within their institutions or 
their local authorities, and thoir 
future employment and promotion 
prospects are likely to be seriously 
impaired” the union says. 

“It is to be hoped that the 
CNAA’s committee for institutions 
will have regard to this problem 
and issue appropriate guidance to 
visiting parties.” 

Dr Houghton retired prematurely 
shortly after what is regarded as 
the most severe CNAA quinquennial 
report ever compiled. 

Part of a key Natfhe conference 
resolution In 1979 — the year after 
the report on Teesside — said that 
all observations bv validating bodies 
Including the CNAA which affect 
the status, reputation Bnd career of 
Staff should be discussed with the 
individuals concerned before they 
are seen by the college. 

This resolution, passed before 
tbe CNAA’s latest initiative on vali- 
dation, specifically demanded 

I iolicy document from the uti 
eadership. 

The union also advises the CNAA 
to deal with resource and other 
non-aCadcmic issues with special 
care. ■ 

“Where such issues are thought 


survival 
which had 


by David Jobbins to be directly concerned «d<k l 

. ^ . i • maintenance of academic ,bt 

Better protection for polytechnic the CNAA should »tis£ ££& 
ami college staff criticized by Coun- this is so. i n makirie it? rS* ,h “ 
cil for National Academic Awards dations and commas*? 

CNAA must take account of etdlSf 
mic and resource factors ifS 
public sector higher educatff^ 
Artificial criteria such 
staft ratios, resources or mB* 
stnff should not be applied S bS‘ 
appi-oval^panlcularly 1 TCj* 
factors alone threaten the ^ 
of courses or instil 
previously met cm 
requirements. 1 

“In a worsening econo* d. 
mate It is important that the CNAA 
should be primarily concern^ 3™ 
courses and institutions as a 
should meet the academic srandaii 
required ”, Nut flic’s assistant seen 
tnry for higher education, !«. 1 
Bocock, said. . ? 

“ The. delicate boundary bemea 1 
academic and financial maueri li \ 
now — more than ever— difficult u f 
define. ‘ i 

“ It is necessary that all parties 
concerned with the exercise of rail- 
dation should examine the boundary 
with scrupulous care if thunder 
standings are not to multiply.' 1 
. Natfhe also calls for strong repre- 
sentation of the teaching proieuta 
on the committee for institution!- 
the crucial element in the CNAA'i 
new approach. This Is essential for 
the CNAA to carry its authority 
with teachers — and if it Is to lx 
adequately involved with the proto 
slon to be able to monitor aesdtait 
standards and develop the poreoiU] 
for local autonomy, the uoha 
argues. 

Visiting parties should meet the 
relevant Natfhe branch to dhna 
issues raised, the union belierei. 

" It is likely to have the expertise, 
Information and a considered dee 
on the issues of concern to use 
CNAA, ranging from course amirtt 
and structure to resources Bd m-. 
stitutional structure,” the oocumea 
says. 


a 

union 


French take part in joint 
biotechnology programme 


A special unit of biotechnology is to 
be set up at Cranfield Institute of 
Technology as part of a programme 
of ' collaboration with the French 
University of Technology at Com- 
piegne, near- Paris. 

' : A professor of biotechnology is to 
be appointed to be director. of the 
unlt.aqd'.he wjl-1 bo joined by two 
senior engineers seconded front the 
French university. British scientists 
will also be recruited and a Joint 
team will work using funds From 
both higher educational institutes. • 

The unit, which is cxpectod to bo 
self-gQpportmg ; within , , three yoara 
will provide, industrial services simi- 
lar to other units at Craiifldld. It Id 
likely .to 'concept rate on three key.; 
-areas of biOtachriology, the scienti- 
fic use of biological organisms in 
riiariufacturing. . . 

These. ere:- .... 

• industrial, d cutes tic and agricul- 


Bgrkulunf 


turol waste disposal; 

• The exploitation of 
by products ; 

• Tho fermentation of blomaM in- 
duction, such as CM* or T". 
which can be tfanaorniM » 

' ethanol using bacteila ond^« 
used aa a substitute fof P rt ^ 

Biotechnology is already ■ 
activity at the UniwjBM* ig 

no logy at Compicgne ^here 4^- 
tor and 27 staff carry out teg 

and research into enzymo .tecmwBr 
and biomochaiilsius. 

The unit 
give . the French 
markets;, while' e.ltowiM 
gdln expertise 

(ob® ; 


Circulators for 
temperature control 

Many experiments require accurate 
Speralure control in immersion 
Whs, so make sure you use reUubfc, 

^tffoFfcr°a range of models, the 
tet available, lo meet various needs, 
■fl* simplest immersion circulator, 
hs Bn analogue setting accurate to 
402*0, For greater accuracy, to 
oitf, se^t ,he elec t ron ' c platinum 
thermostat model with digital 
Umftetalurt Belting. Both of these 
models are f«t«l with a safety fuse to 
moled against thermostat failure and 
the bath drying out. Each bas a clamp 
to secure it in position in a bath. A . 
coolidg coil for use’ with tap water is ' 
suitable as an accessory for both 
circulators. . 

BLB-200-010L Immersion 
circulator, 
analogue control, 
220-240V £153.47 

J)Li2JO-OION Immersion 
circulator, 
digital controT, 

220 -240V £263.68 

BLB-660-502Y Cooling coll £19.57 


)f required the analogue circulator 
tan be purchased fitted on a bridge in 
a. 19 litre stainless steel water bath. 
The brldgo can accommodate a cool- 
fag coll and has entry holes for a 
thermometer and a platform support 
accessory, A Ud and test lube rack in 
stainless sled, available as optional 
Mliat make up a self oontalned 
temperature controlled circulating 
Voter bath, 

BLB-MO-OiOT 

Water bath with analogue 

dKuktor, 220-240 Y £296.64 

BL8-640-3ML 

IW, stalnlcuricet £9.79 

BLWW.J24M ’ '* ;. 

inform, adjosiablo 
immerslori depth. " ' ‘ £78.28 

iUW40-332N . 

•fat lube rack, 46 X 16mm 

£34,61 

Combinations of tho varjops clrcu- 
^ and bath* arc available so you‘|l.'; 
Jw the ideal team of- equipment to 
M Four needs.- . 
f N All mains units are available 

or operaUon on 1 220-24PV Of ilO- 

! «Yb.c. supply. : 


at Cranfield wiU Sj. 

ench .accesl to MV 


a lator ptu’t of "the .^‘l « jp . 
agreement, CrapfiOld , ■?E toa . 
set .up ..and suPP 0 !*,*! 
engineering unit at Coxtipi 




by Patricia Santirielll ■ •••' ' ; . ^tay on .iiT lulbUtrie aduqatigp.ahd ^by the new t .demands 

■ the absence of niaiidatory^wnhiw for • JJ* 

<jucri one-year; traineeship which 



call .on. the Government to intro- that ,age. group in fulUinie’- educa- utmost cooperation “L^oa s*r- 

i /tlqp ! 4 , sala Mr Farley.-. various sectors^of the.^ ^j, 

i/f 1 -'! 'rice ana teachers./^j^ve 


tWoffttng v lives ra&;sodd is they would 
-Wash ?tO- ■ ■■■•• y'l* •- ... 

'' Since It- Wobld ‘usually be female. 

.Staff members ' Who -| would be' di^> 
advantaged in tliis respect,. the intro- 
duction; of cfreches"- woula;’ further 
.dqsal .Opportunities- -to*,! .women; « * 

-Wi'Wftnr: 

AYjhur* ‘Houston 

pcfefei' 4*at' students should be 

tp share equally in. theke 1 facilltfes,- 
as, 'we “now - find an' increasing 
nurabd? “dt- students with .'young 
families."-'- /■’ • •• r ' ■:■■■■•■ .... 

iV Iri/ri .pefioffl of rricreflsihg^u^m- f s ^ c 
; ploy men t; adds' Mr lloustqii, thills , 
-likely to • become mbrqr. f rqduent as: 
;; foi//cqnpQuin&; 


vice ana “ acn ?\?^ would 


watch 

w.. - «*y io uao ‘digital stop^ 

S ln#8,uw O-Ofs and will 
JKy. [p « . mlnutoq SO It cau bo 
.Ihq . majority of laboratory. 
■SSWI* .vheto accurate timing Js 
ES u jtoo on ‘elapsed time'. 
^J^ihpqilon, datedlsplay and 
a digital. Vrgtch.'jA 
button iff.UfiWfOcbisn®® 

W..; V •' •• ; 


■.tlireri * VCdfbriorids •' ' bf 

catering ’ foU - young , . mair . - 

. r . . ric, the Young’ unem- ' ^ e a t h^- ; and their currlp^ -j, 
fvomjthe leading lecturer^ 1 Union,: ; proy^ Md.yamig people wishing tp, coo pe^^ Ww, 

V.-.L ’A-J t7ii "These' Should . include adequate , saw the Tssiia of; t?? 8°* 

loittmuhi- -joint statetobnta leveU? 
n u -vi aTnatipnri,^ 

. — — 11s education including which outlined Jbe ,■«" J 

rtlc’* pwitidal rind /trade union education, -.thfey are in .agreei* Uijid 
Ae' ^Smdifctiim to dttlploymerir, work Ox- . naHorim ad 

u .. . . ... . . dit^irberience and appropriate education a .'comprehensive $» gu 

an^* . '. : tidu arid’ training K ^ vision 

,th the. -l&trthcomdnH, Macfarhma:,. ,w,= ^ - sdd that sibstaridai: which 

funding for the' tralnOe-. dSy-release cawggfc* ' n»nfh' 
d bB provided through the ; curricular rnODernu^ 


W 

0 dtt^ 


ta 19-y'eaJ^olds 
ie .^development. 


ba provided. through the: curricuJai- coop^PT.i 

national 1 Insurance pay*; grants ?na v^ fl ^. ]eyeli 
. by' rf? iri‘ respect' of; all. both nation! Jnvojjj 

avoids . in; 1 emplostnent, ; 'ffl’S 

pment. of ';a universal.; • While the rtffSLr 


: a r #bigle deparpneP? nrop^j, 
lienee 


^jiqpwaieh,;,- •; 414.58 
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Griffin service to 
Higher Education 

Griffin & George offer a wide range of purpose designed science teaching 
equipment and materials. All are detailed fully In our catalogue.. Please let us 
know if you require a further copy. 

. Our branch offices are strategically placed fo give good delivery and service 
wherever you are situated. They are staffed by people experienced la the 
laboratory Supplies field, who are aware of your problems and needs* 


Areal 
Sales Office 
Ealing Road 
Alpcrton 
Wembley 
Middlesex 
HA01HJ 
Tel: 01-9973344 
Telex: 935607 

Branch Manager 
J M Baxter 


AreuH 
Sales Office 
LedsOnRoad 
WythenshawC 
Manchester 
.M239NP 

Tel: 061-998 5221 
Telex: 667450 

Branch Manager 
M Metcalf 


ArcalH 
Sales Office 
Bracvicw Place 
Ncreton 
East Kilbride 
Glasgow 
G743XB 
Tel: 035-52-22281 
Telex: 777016 

Branch Manager 
M Carlin 


Sales O fflce Manager Sates Office Manager Sales Office Manager 

R Stillman P Barnes Mrs J McCiccry 

For biological supplies (all areas): 

Gerrard Biological Centre 

Worthing Road, East Preston, West Sussex, BN 16 1 AS. 

Tel: Rustington (090 62) 72071/5, Telex: 87323 - FSL Brighton 
Prefix code -BIOLOGY 

General Manager - N B Paffard. Sales Office Manager - D \Y Henstrldgc. 


The offices are linked by computer 
fo give up to date stock information, 
so If an item Is out of stock in one 
warehouse we can get it from another. 
This movement of stock is done 
quickly by our own interbranch lorry 
service. 

Our prices are competitive and we 
offer a 30 days guaranteed quotation 
service so you will know exactly how 
much your order is going to cost. 

We hnve 20 representatives covering 
the country* They all hay? a scientific 
and educational background and are 
well trained in tho ufce of Griffin 
equipment. If you would like- a. 
demonstration of a piece of equip.-* 
ment, kindly contact your local sales 
.office, . .• • 

. Our. catalogue is divided into five 
Sections — Chemistry & General 
apparatus, . Physics, Biology, 
Technology and Audio-visual Aids. 
This layout is designed to make it 
easier for you to find equipment and 
material for your particular subject 
aroa, . • ■ 

Since it was published, >ve Imve 
entered the field of microcomputers, 
particularly those concerned with 
leaching the principles of operation. If 
you are interested, please let us, know 


and we will be happy to ‘send you 
leaflets or arrange a demonstration. 

We also slock a wide range of 
chemicals fully detailed in 6ur chemi- 
cals catalogue. Again, If you requhe a 
copy, please let us know aqd we will 
send you one,. 

We have our own biology supply 
house, Gerrard Biological Centre in 
Sussex, which manufactures and 
supplies nil extensive range of bio- 
logical materials and reagents. Much 
-.of tho. living and preserved material 
come* from our own flcld station. Full 
details are given In the biology section 
of our catalogue. The service from our 
Gerrard Biological Centre is prompt 
and efficient and you will be dealing 
with expert personnel. . ' ■ " 1 ’ • 

Development of new products Is 
carried out la cqnsullatlon with 
science teachers and lecturers to 
ensure the equipment is easy to use 
and performs the required teaching 
function, You will find much of the 
advanced equipment Ideal for first and 
second year undergraduate work, la 
fact these Items are often, jftore rele* 
, vant to undergraduate studies than 
more complex and expensive indus- 
trial and research instruments. 



Medical training 
models \ : ■ -. 

'We wppfr'h range 6f models Jidtablo 
foe medical training and' biological 

‘^Tho,* : Hospital, training doll,, 
. ZKj-3io-D, Cpri be usedior ah train- 
ing application from artificial respirO" 
; Hon to infections imd transmsjons. 
The maJor.'.j6in(s can -bo arthtotated 
arid IW Internal organs arc removable. 

. g.irtWc(l.ctidU pf ateM odel.Stong, 
.With other assoeiaiM medical troMung 

| .nibdeiscanbe found on pages 1093. to, 
T1094 In Gr'iffiheatalpgue 80/82. f 
,A)so : - ft ya 1 1 hble nrg^ria|^m|qn^ 


Mounting 
biological 
specimens? 

Then yoit need Vis I jars. They are 
Perspex museum jars whoso clarity 
and perfect jointing make them ideal 
for displaying a wide range of biologi- 
cal specimens, particularly those 
which require mounting in a preserv- 
ing fluid. 

The jars are available with or with- 
out an Insert: (ho insert Is a trans- 
parent centre plate on which the 
specimen can be mounted, Oucc dis- 
played on the insert you con study the 
specimen from all angles. 

Vistjars range in size from the 
smallest 51 X 51 x 25mm to the largest 
508 x 254 x152mm with a very wide 
selection between. 

A selection of accessories such os 
Perspex cement and polish is avail- 
able. 

For further details tick the appro- 
priate box on the literature check list 
and send in the coupon. 


Griffin News 

Digital Multimeter 


A versatile multimeter for general 
purpose use and equipment testing 
which is outstanding ynlue for money. 

For only £100 you get 24 ranges 
including: 

Volts d.e.200mVto 1000V 
Volts a.c.200mY to 750V* 

Amps d.c./a.Ci 20OfiA,to 200mA. 
Resistance 200(2 to 20m(2 ' 

The range select switch is a single 
control for choosing any of tho 
ranges. 

AH the probe Inputs are overload 
protected and the meter also has a 
6Q0Y arc extinguishing fuse so you 
get double protection against abuse. 

Also supplied with the meter nro 
test probes, leads, carrying caacy 
fuses, battery and Instruction^, 

AH in all a real value fop money 
package. 

EHL-450-J 

Digital Multimeter £ 10$,$$ 


A sine of the times 

Here’s a useful instrument for yout 
laboratory— tho Griffin' Signal 
Generator and Amplifier. 

Most signal generators used by uni- 
versities and colleges cost many times 
the price of this one nnd yet it does all 
that you would want at. a fraction, of 
the cost. 

It is really three Instruments la one, 
providing a signal source, power 
signal source and amplifier. 

•The signal source supplies sloe, 
square and triangular waveforms as 
docs the power signal source but with 
. the latter you also get a voltage associ- 
ated with the signal which means that 
you can actually drive something e,g. 
A ribrtHoit generator or- an external 
circuit. The amplifier Is a high Input 
impedauco Instrument making ft 
suitable for a., wide range of expert-; 
menu. • ' •' : •* 

• The Griffin signal generator and 
amplifier provides signal frequencies': 
of 1H2 to 100kHz so not only do you 
get .the audio frequencies bat also 
much higher frequencies which extend, 
the range of possible experiments. 
Another feature of this Instrument 
Is the attentuator which allows you to 
cut down the. signal output by a 
known amount allowing quantitative 
as well as qualitative experiments to be 
performed. ; ‘ 

XLB-540-Q10B. 


Griffin Signal Generator 
fUdAmpufifcr 


£145.23 


:Soleageiicy ; ; . 

Our Gerrard Biological Centre the 
sola'll a distributor for the Carolina 
, Biological $»pply Co, of Ambries. " 

■ Customers requiring specialised 
Items, for teaching, or research, are 
■Invited to write jqxte for ; jhe.compre* ;. 


Griffin Chemicals 
for Education — 
over 1500 available 

We list many different grades of- 
chemicals. 4 

All are labelled with tho latest EEG 
safety information, so reference Is 
quick and easy— particularly useful la 
an emergency. 

Technical or ordinary gradg 
materials; chemicnls where high purity 
Is not needed but large amounts are. 

laboratory reagents; carefully 
selected materials which fulfil most 
laboratory requirements where olieird* 
cals of dependable quality at reason* 
able prices are needed. 

Analytical reageht grade; 1 a range of 
purified chemicals to meet the require* 
merits of analyses. They arc suitably 
fot most applications Where impurities ; 
must be very low- 

Volumetric solutions; most arc. 
made to specified concentrations of an » 
accuracy .belter than 2 parts la & 
thousand; • ' * - - • • 

• • Concentrated volumetric sofutloris; - 
for the user who requires his solutions 
to have a much longer aheif life, They ; 
allow the production of standard 
solutions within faclor-llinlts of 0.999 
to 1.001. They conie In packs of sits! 
■riahi eachmakltifl 500ml of solution. 

Plastics; these aro being used more 
andmoro for a variety of applications 
and studies so we Include various typed 
of plastics in out chemtcala range: 
Fine powders for dip coating, thhx 
sHcels for vacuum forming, pellets foe' 
injection moulding, materials fori 
laminating trad production Of pctyUN* 
thane foam, 

Other ranges Included lit OUT 
catalogue nrei r . : .... . 1 • : 1 

inrtfer solutions . mlcrostfdpiealslalhg 
indicators . biological reogenfS . ; 

Tickthe^wx on tholiteraipra chwfc ■ 
Ilsf for a copy of dtir current ebpmjealg . 
.catalogue M micro ' stains wad bid- v 
rbngenls.. ■; ... 


I LITERATURE CHECK LIST 


models vylth ell features displayed Jn 
; fine dotail. The colours used' are as 
Teallstlo os possible, making these 
. models really valuable- training Rids-, 

-. See pages I 0?0 jo JQW Jit our, 

: vGat'alogue.v ' 

: f FOr^Nonw; of human osteology 
,we simply plisttcs skeletons, Of parti-* 

1 cular!;f|iterest will be the ayqthetlQ 
'flexible skeleton ; ZKJ-9S8-B, . The; 
' anatomical dethUs «jan be cleanly seen, 

' 'and imllJte many other mounted skate- 
ton&’jtli^ spinal Column is flexible so 
v hatural rpovcmenW can be shown, 

' V of, 6nr ‘ humati osteology, 

pfoductV .can' be found iii 6 ur cate- 
' • logiie on png«s» JI071 to 1074, .. j 
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I □ CliomloaieCataiofluo 1 Safety Br6c(iurd • •; 

| □ Matttor balances .13 Automotlvo'Enfllnobrlntf 
j D VWJara . 'p MuUlpurpowMaohfnQTool' . 
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Huge rise in overseas enrolments 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 
Citing an “ astounding *’ increase in 
foreign students at Americau col' 
leges and universities and the atten- 
tion focused on them by President 
Carter’s crackdown on .Iranians 
studying in the United States, the 
American Council on Educatioa 
(ACE) has set up a special commit- 
tee to assess the impact of overseas 
students and to recommend policies 
fur dealing with them. 

The council deliberately made its 
announcement on the first anniver- 
sary of Mr Carter’s order to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice to interview all 50,000 Iranian 
students in the United States and ex- 
pel those who were not in compli- 
ance with their visas. • 

That order and other hostile res- 
ponses to the seizure of tho US 
embassy in Tehran hove created ** a ' 
climate of sonic urgency far the del- 
iberations of the committee’’, said 
ACE president Jack Peltason. “We 
believe the sense of imm-iiiumt crisis 
is greatly exaggerated, but that it 
provides a good occasion for impro- 
ving present deficiencies/’ 

The most recent data from the 



’ ^ overseas Nows 

Closured French resistance for reforms 

r.Mtt Guv Ncnve justified the now legislation on the 

RJIfi. ,r0 PARIS grounds that it gave Liberals u 

i rhanee the make-up c . liailcc t0 beard against what 
a ti proposals to cl ® . nee ,j nR she secs as the too powerful influ- 

averted ** 1,1 uni - 

Academic publishing i n Canada^ t0 ,n| l >lement 1116 new long 

leceived u shot in the arm fronin r^ulations. dominated by smnil and unrepre- 

separate developments. The t C The refoims ‘ jyj ™ sentative left wing groups, her 

ened closure of the McGiluC? «nnwr by dm hv the Bttflck ou tlie Syndkat National tie 

University Press has been 3 j«n SauWW and backed by the VE , tsei . nement Super kuv — the 

and the University of Cafi( Minister of l* Ed hfcreHsa M Se mn J° r lectni re rs union— hu incensed 

considering a plan to set Upat?, Alice ifufolders ^i each nlu, 9 tllBn J ll st members of the Com- 
press of its own. number of shareholders <m each mmust p arty . 

Press 6 tlIe C secQ?d C ESffl the membership compared Widespread refusal to modify the 

Pi ess, the second largest la Em. Io fP « «r cent under the 19GB composition of university councils 

llsb-spenking Canada, has been sa«4 w1 m nS.J*As a result the number has placed the minister in an cm- 

by .a new arrangement with ftt* 'reserved for represent!!- bnrrassing situation. Two university 

University of Torootd Press. U- ( Q ! p fl 5f S n ou nrofcssovlal teaching P*'osidonts have already resigned 

latter will provide all the servia ««» “ f , h a V been snec over tho issue-one nt the Untver- 

that follow after a contract withal *“JTrJd?id **ty of Lille 3, th<L other at the- 

author has been iigned-tom- ■; B 2! „ i * 0 University of Upper Brittany. 

-*£| Considerable prossure was brought M ™“ S.onlar-Slo tf i backed refers, 


Funds for 
college 


Students 
plan loans 
boycott 


from Denny Morris from Amielisc Hopson 

JERUSALEM COPENHAGEN 

The Israeli military government in Oenmurk's national union of stu- 
the occupied Gazn strip has up- dents is considering boycoLting the 
proved the transfer oE $2.5ni from repayment of state louns. Thousands 







that follow after a contract with a f - ^TSZEi P 

author has been sianKni ocularly educed. 

editing, manufacturing, matketuii Aw change has received little 
and distribution. Bl M- support from the , «n^suy worM 


a „d students has been spec- over tno issue-oae nt tne umver- 
red. sit y. of Lille 3, th<L other at the 



g raved tho transfer oE SZ.Sni from repayment of state louns. Thousands 
audi Arabia and the Gulf states 0 f students have to put oEf repay- 
to a special fund set up to establish m Ca t each year with the result 
a university in the city of Giun. that the debt grows because of the 
But the military authorities have interest added. 

bo far agreed only to the creation Tho loans are obtained from bonks 
of an Atncricun-siyle two-yeur cum- Qll< | snv iug batiks where the in- 
tmuuiy college. ' terest varies from 1S.5 per cent to 

The fund, controlled by nioder- ig,s per cent. The state educational 
ate local leaders such us Hashed a- support to, studsnts of 18 yoars or 
Shawa Gaza mayor, who are- ovei . / a given in the form af 
identified with Egyptian and Jor- scholarships and state guaranteed 
dauian interests and policies, has loans from banks and saving banks, 


v . v.-’ y 


Protesting Iranian students are taken to a US jail. 


political or financial factors. 
Eyeryone in the American educa- 


cruiting students abroad — the the United States have been ablo 
14 truth In advertising ” issue. In to continue studying normally over 


Institute of International Education tionai establishment is horrified by the latter is the practical problem the past year, according to Dr 
in New York show a totoi oF 286,000 the thought of government restric- of making arrangements for foreign Bcrendzen, despite tremendous per- 
foreigners enrolled in American tions on foreign students, whether students during the Christmas sonal and financial pressures and 
cnl'cges and universities in 1979-80. by discriminatory fees or by quotas, break, when the campus may be what he clearly considers excessive 
That la 8.5 per cent more than lu an aside at the press conference closed and the American students “harrying ” by the Immigration and 
r-rAvi 5!? 1 * alrnost double Lhe .level introducing the ACE committee, have gone home to their families. Naturalization Service. 

° 5 " « • . Dr Pdtasou mentioned’ the recent The fears and tensions of the T1 >e Institute of International 

Richard Berendzen, who will actions of the British govermiient hostaae crisis seem to have made Education’s statistics show that- 35 
chair tha new ACE committee, said with a shudder of distaste. • -dean i mDr essIoii on universities per cent of all foreign students come 

this year’s total was at least 300,000, Motivated by the Anti-Iran Ian large enrolments from Iran, from OPEC countries, and their 

Bhd he quoted some projections that., backlash; numerous state legisla- when anti-Iranian feelines were numbers are increasing at three 
the figure could reach 750,000 tures have considered legislation' to Dar »jculariv high At the the rate of non-OPEC 

JL f 2*W!? r ! ‘ , resti ict enrolment of ; foraign stu- erid of 8 Iaa P t year the American Uni- atudents. _ , 


Dr Peitasou mentioned’ the recent jh e f ears a nd tensions of the L he Institute of international 
actions of the British govermiient hostage ci-feta seem to have made Education’s statistics show that- 35 
with a shudder of distaste. ; a deep impression on universities per cent of all foreign students come 

Motivated by the Anti-Iranian ;vith } ai -g e enrolments from Iran, from OPEC countries, and their 


<( within a few years ’ 


V _ jvHia . icou ivi KuiujiMciit ws. iuiui^i am- on rf nr Taut vf»nr American 1 1 HI- iumwiWi 

Beth Dr Berendzen, president of dents. But John Reichard. execu- t e i flU hnne *>0 other Enoineerina Is bv far the most 

5 l n S Fash -- l i VE ^c-P^dent of the KtudoTthrefT wX & * 3 study for 

» j Pe ^ tasoa Association for Foreign Student j t coordinate “contingency foreigners, Twenty- nine per cent of 
emphasized that they did dot want Affairs, said mast of the laws were Wdrpnri^pn «nld nvei-BHa< students in the United 

to suggest that> the overall number still at the discussion stage. For P 1 ™ 8 ; g?2? * m ^Seinwrini oroaram- 

of foreign students whs too high example there is talk in terms of T He added that the threat to the ajtei ore m engineering program 

or ■■ that American - colleges and' making foreign students pay " 100 Iranians came not from their ^ l ' d J H 

universities would.' not welcome per cent full coat”, and Mr. Reich* American fellow students, who were ’n 1 ^ n ^ , 0 n C snedalizifie ^n the 

nxoto. They were , lust concerned ord- said- that woufd mean a five- overwhelniingly sympathetic to 0 W J ^ c “"“ ng m .. uta 

. .tMp! i^y.yiiWtitutfona, .weed? riot' . fold Increase on, tho oqt-a£-swto fees .. tiielr. plight, but from outsiders. M*tund and life sciences, 
prlapatw to' cope WWtW^ftttredSa? ■ cu^rfeatl^-hy state'Celletfas ^ DA.BarehdMTV.did, pot «y ,e^actly ; ; ..Cahf qrnia ip theU> favourite state: 
Indeed. Dr Peltason said some' and universities. what his contingency plan wba— it has 48,000 foreign students, f o 1- 

universlries “don't have enough” Ur Berendzen said his committee after all, there is still a possibility lowed by New York and Texas with 


awn board ot directors and editorial 1 
advisory committee, and it wifi re- 
main entirely responsible (bi com- 
missioning and accepting rasnu. 
scripts for publication. . The press, 
founded by McGill Unlvetiliy a 
ted States have been ablo Montreal and Queen's Upireninio 
:iue studying normally over Kingston, Ontario, in 1969 as i joint 
t year, according to Dr. publishing house, will continue n 
mi, despite tremendous per- issue its own catalogues ind in 
id financial pressures and books will retain a separate appear- 
clearly considers excessive anco and identity, according to ill 
jg '* by the Immigration and agreement with Toronto, 
zation Service. In May McGill and Quetn 1 ! bh> 

Institute of International vers ities announced that their presi 

in’s statistics show that- 35 would have to suspend operaUoni 

of all foreign students come in 1981 " because of serious iiui-. 

PEC countries, and their dal problems ”. They say now dm 
r are increasing at three the new agreement will cnsMoihffl 

the rate of non-OPEC to continue publishing became R 

. will cut the operating sufeidjr » 

eering is by far the most quired from each university by IS 

field of study for per cent, 

rs, Twenty- nine per cent of The University of Toronto Pie« 
i students In the United is pleased too, because it-cM m* 
re on engineering program- expand its production pde aw 
lowed by 17 per cent study- benefit from economies of Koj*.™ 
iness and management end director Mr Harald Bonne, nio* 
cent specializing in the “But more important, we w 
and life sciences. come l-he arrangement because ^ 

rnia ia their favdurite state : guarantees Canadian scholars a c» 


Incrcijing the influence of senior gap replacement. This step lias lug of basic administrative uniis-^- tl ' ra °“i 6 > M0 . Btaduates, almost nil gardleas of their tinanclal situation. 


more Mvoun 
Speaking 
organization 


seek university places. 


''B»t' ii.c 'iirV hnV i.0 uiilverslLy, siSdonM^.nUl 1 - -w.™-. raS* 

Commission hopes to learn from Britain E.&& SgvtLxSSSSS 

S nr budgeting methods must be slightly before the presidential said that apt all foreign models jpf to ajlow the establishment of n urn- L | lfl amount 0 f money you can bor- 

found to allow French universities elections in April next year. financing higher education conlld varsity to serve tho strip s 500,000 1W j ust i, ecn ra f M< i After you 

«mot au tonoinv and are atre soon- The commission’s .task U to draw necessniTly be applied to France. population. As i persistently he Bva<luat0 ^ havc a moratorium of 

fiEin U !!.nnul U P a sorJes of criteria W,J Particularly imorostJng be sii.-c- Isrnolis havo bulked, ptficlully H year if™, lv | s h Bnd thereafter 

Hiy In running tholr owi of fak*. enable the government to finance gested were tho systems current fy . stating ^thot the matter is undci „ 0lI 8Ct jg y oai - 8 to pay tlio loan 


Danish 


indeed. Dr Peltason said some 
universities “don’t have enough” 
foreign students to achieve their 


Dr Bereudzen said his 


possibility 


foreign students to achieve their of IZ academic leaders would try . that the American hostages might 24,000 each. The two single itistitti- vital that a: 

stated institutional goals. Others to give Institutions guidance on alf be harmed and then the plan would tions with most students from slide exist, 

“have too many” In the sense that major problems concerning foreign be . needed— but it apparently in- abroad are in Los Angeles: the The McGl 
they are financially overtfependent students “from, the profound to volved hiding the Iranians away. University of Southern California to publish a 

on a flow of foreign students that the mundane”. In 'the former . so fap, however, “the over- has 3,300 and Los Angeles City a year unde 


iibllity m running tneir own nrrairs. ena b) C tha government to finance gosted were tlio systems current fj . stating that the matter ts unaci „ 0ll 8Ct ^ yoars to pay tlia loan 
PV?** VJf “l* “ ade l®® 1 J ,e ®* c each institute of higher education operating in West Gernvouy and review . buck. 

b y.H m lS Ilnlster ^ a ? mon rau?l r f5 on a global basis rather than the Britain. Tho British method The problem became acuta follow- .»y ou normally have an orranae. 

it the setting up of an eight-man present system of closely eannarked reckoned was especially promising ing the start of the lsroel-F.gyiH meut t i lc bank as to how much 
SSSSP 10 Investigate ways of l and controlled grants. All sources It combined a h® degree of umr P«aco process nt tho end of 1977. “o baclc btt If Mt 

® r i? a i t ? r i of finance are teoe reviewed includ- versitv autonomy ivitit grows cocsa- Until then, Egypt had annually re- re . Ja {j t j te amount after 15 years 

bliity In French higher education. ing the possibility of research con- ing almost exclusively from conir-ul served 1,000 university places for Jf^cst of tbi Ban latrnMfSrad 

The conuulssion headed by M tracts with private Industry and government. Gan strip students. to the state-owned uiortgugo bank. 

Jras Preyilie, professor at tlia even donations from private Whatever the new system, Kbe . In 1978, with Bftypt luelf luffer- „ It ^ lauchin« matter to 

jheiTa^uL Re j” lls ^ ts t individuals. MVTdJylntein. Ss tej^SSSf ,r if?IS pityl'd imvfr ioTiryo’S 

Kill be to examine how higher been asked to consider whether state provides tlie essential backlrng oii j v jg f well-connected) Giw.n strip l y ^f^ihc^CcbL ^bv 

education n financed in the major student grants should be tied to a this hacking should not dtipncim students were admitted to Egyptian l W M, ,m,ch oI lllc CcbL by 


at major problems concerning foraign be- needed— but it apparently lit- abroad are Jri Los Ahgeles; the 
nt students "from the profound to volved hiding the Iranians awny. University of Southera California 
at the mundane”. In the. former . -So fap, however, “the over- has 3,300 and Los Angeles City 


nation I s financed in the major student grams shoultl be tied tn a this hacking should nut dtipncim students were admitted to Egj-ptmu -f-V*, 11 01 1 c nL Dy 

NM countrloa.- This infdrma- particular institute rather , than - into the virtual subordtastwm of.^ia universities. •••, -' • : , ' D^UJ if)79 1 

i rill determine the main lines being made nationally. Equafiy -university to the stata. JattUd. !* Wo : desperately need, a unlver* ■ *** |‘«te ■ 5?w, *?nd ' 

* reform in financlhfl French radical in the French context Is the financial autonomy would : lie aity of our oivn 1 ', a-Sbawn said, cnarga ot some 4flOO c«os *0110. 

te education. The commission issue of whether universities should thought give universities greater Egypt is “closed" and the West f| cal ^fJSjd that un 

1 have to nr 0r Je f w t as it is dua not have the right to fix their room for manoeuvre. Fm more to Bank’s institutions of lugber Jenrn- i cmcuiated mat up till ijm miwa 


might 1 suddenly- be restricted by category. He put. the ethics, of i;e- whelntlng majority ” of ti'auiaiia in College baa .3,000. 


The McGill-Queen’s press exww j, will have to work fast as it Is duo not hove the right to fix their room for manoeuvre. Far more to Bank’s institutions of higher Jenrn* 

to publish at least 14 original tup 1 , w report back at tha end' of enrolment fees. This lias been a the point it would prevent tisQam i n g are unable to copo with their 

a year under the new airanffi I long practice lu certain private relying wo much 0 x 1 a miaiilm own area’s supply of high school 

Its director, Mr Donald SuiferiJ* I The-tlming is thought particularly sector grondes ecoles mainly hi which when it could not provUde graduates, lot alone to Import 


Chinese link 
for academics 

Tho People's- Republic of China Is 


tige college increases 
-raising campaign by 


says it is now actively 
scripts from Canadwn 
The press lias been P U ”''„T 
to 20 books a year, but 
increasing number of 
been ' co-editions originating 'hj 
tain. It has 250 titles in pnjh 
The plan' to establish sjj* S- 
? lt y _of_Cal^Praas a ^ 


Cambridge graduate at centre High pay for 


Chinaso-EnElisb un/versiw wlih riie -from our North Am eric a«' editor- board of trustees, even nt Datt- Dartmouth’s fuiid-ralsihg approach • by a unlvorsliy task force ^ ^ 

Lain wi«nrirrrof i mouth ; high inflation during . the Is kept deliberately consorvativo, larly coinmunfcatiojs. « w ■ obi ja 

lca{ i e - S : WASHIMCTOH . jjyte has seriously undermined the' and Mr Winshin is understandably need for die jrjM ^ ! •. . 

f' 1 }^ e ^.s r ^ n ’ P rB l s ^ e , n ^ Dartmouth College • hag inerterad .real: Value, of the endowment. .In-, -wary of gimpticKS that might upset straw A by tho ajjrp , ?jyrei» K Britis 

'fiu! vo r !' ay fi n B| tha goal, of its 'current five-year cqme from rtie .endowment fell front ■ such a successful operation. Ode of volunio of schplariy-bo ^ ^ . 

• -. ^£^L , l h llP r ™7 fiiitd-rals.ihg drive, wirith afiU * had’ |23, iper cent^ pi. 'the totaiopqrntlng |the>iew recent innovations came P" b “ a J|;« r X’ a a ?ariou87fP»^ 

two vears to' riin from S160ni to budget to 12, per cent during the about 10 years ago* "when wo do* the, university s vb«ou«. *- teesf e 

' ‘ < ‘.decade. , !• . , '"'citfed that we would talk to the and research institutes. , % ^ JW « 

.SMsm. ..... The' current "Campaign for Dart-, undergraduates about the ’roRponsl- “During 1978 and -JJLli-piW mk£es tc 

,-A dedaionby a coliego or univer- m0 uth?, began in 1977, Tho college’s bdlties of being alwnm ; so we were pubRsUed by twsSt 

ally to (raise its compalin/sigbtt.ber; ‘Jimds. wer©i projected on the basis! instituted a series pf 'alumni log services ov off-ra^PJJ J B |nM a vrtdelv 

fore reaching the original ' target .'of .7 per cent inflation- In. the event, ' . ... , saW the ta^ force ccni^ m jjooOO which- l s 

.is' extretfiely . unludal, if , not un- i costs have risen at pearly twice The rid tradition was . that you Coward, ’^at amow wjmenlt 

precedented, and thti fact that Dara* that rate, •. .: didn’t wlk to .uiidergradpatcs aimut cbpies of various 0001 »y. i^fiW Biu.. 

mobth'.hds taken ft ■ rrtay'. be iiiteK * The- trustees of Dartmouth were b »hlgr alumni^ They, just; absorbed two years, 

prated fp two Wdys; : ■■■.■'! also inspired to go for the add* loyichy.' But at the peak of the comparable . to • .pttsta JJHiiKer 

.ft ’mii be seefi to symbollze how : tlorialljMm; because- Robert' Max' ;1968*7l campus ^moil we decided Canada/L'P-- &*? ■ 

well vbltmtniy giving to academic ■ well,, a retired.. businessman, % had ."J® coidd ^np-. longer leave that to e lsewbete in ia^ S't 

Institutions is liriding up during 1 just given them $ 10m— the largest ( chance. .• , • . • ; >•. n’f. Calflaii P 

' nduttcedV nihnth that-It e&eded i^r *K 


id tha> and Mr Wlnship is understandably need for the grj M JELd* tort* 
t. .In-, -.wary of gimpiicks that might upset alrnted by tho L nld wrt , » 
front such a successful operation. One of volume of schpiariy^ f “y it- 
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James Hutchinson 


World C ° * K P n 63 n n 0 ^ w a Auatrallnn university pro E^ors Band ^'l^ffor college which is being 
n S ^ er i ^ S A 0 -u*^« n i heads of nchaois at collegas aE a ii owe d 10 open in Hie coming 
’Theological Anthropology of advanced education continue to. bo khu inmrnnrAfa'tha exisilnR 


a “surprwapr^ I. • ■ bunn ** Theological Anthropology ot advanced educadoii continue to bo Months will Incorporatethe existing 

hpiarly^ K yj?* wonmn student at' the Woman in the Teachings of Korl among the most highly fid Gaza tetmhersTralniitg college and 

an ad httf* 2 IB* ■' German University of Barth”, was. told in the summer f QS&[Q M n nl groups folio the 


n"' ( |. •«Vi A «Aii>» and tha West SBn d Ine, n to tne debt col lector.. I* 
instituffiis of higher Jenrn- is calculated that up till 1984 those 

Si m V*»JU1 dMjj S\';' r ra ‘ y ,ncrc “° *“ s< »" 8 

ovm nroa’s supply of high school a,nuu n year. • 

graduates, let alone to “Import" Earlier this month the Danish- 
additional ones from Gaze. , , lawyers and economists association 

"Wc don’t understand why the sent o letter to the ministry . of 
military . authorities won’t permif ua education . • and, the confederation 
i university ho complirined.. of professional associations staring 

Unofficially. Israeli military some i of the economic consequences 
sources explained that " universities of the state edUcatioual support. 
IS the administered areas in our The two main- points nro that the 
experience, have -always served as economic situation of new graduates 
hotbeds of anti-Isrsefl incitement will become quite unacceptable if 
and teiTorism, so the loss of them the . salaries tliev receive are not 
the better ” enough to cover the repayment of 

The junior college which is being loons and secondly that iho stare 
allowed 10 open in Hie coming will Increasingly ^ have to write off 
months will Incorporate the existing the. aetauited. 

Gaza teachers training college and t° ,. au which, ,wiJl - 

the local theological institute; which ’ result: jn^a^ract abates Ji"®"®] 1 *#. 


plan to open 


^-Hun-year terms in the eatliquc. tne consmunonai in 
r*?8ical faculty before awltcmng . search and ^teaching. 


• for die revolution 


tydlnarlly high -,rfu 
ami the iact tne' cAmi 
ajieCii o£ .schedule^ 


snls.rutuimg 
decided -to 


Lessrsuccesdul 


Jot who are rija 

«« -iW* i jjj 


had been 1 completed’ successfully, 
‘,'just 10 • webks- -ahead of schedule., 


reach reGorfllie^el 


tvelj leiS.'S tackle 

’ !S 8 «ihfacfs such as ensttSi . j? a defl* Apparen tly . free- problems . pragmatically . . . this 

h Vr»M 9 V 5S h £. ts Mis's Btigas.who virtue aurcredte problems ■ jn our 
; 1 StMion.“ - ■ i . tftS . : -< ^ a8 ' a : ' gcltriarshin frmrf thd- compHCftted ■ academic system,” , 




^IS,0W Sil'Y-illK» .piout • • iSdiutioSi, 

■■ -y : ^ •- * - t . e . cojiewlth tlire e »oarii ci^qn«iient 

, 'spending in '’Swedeiji Mr QU^ pesterling, head of the clit9 jo hindlhg. 
it ddwnjby^ijS per. cent . ;it^ydn# L University, f ftrlps^ice, 

Etefqttt'.years. For higher. ?A l A' U J 1SW. ?„t C °ri, tf fcSt Sr ®'vlCa ¥ ‘ fchsrtneUbi‘ ! ..|r^rtCe 


crive an increase. The bric avvyard 1 
for vice chancellors in . ino ls^rgor 
universities rill «*«ed . 

ASSO.OOO hut most receive nenuch 
more In allnvAncas, houthig • end 
transport. « Tho maximum uatfafy 
paid to directors In the^^loHC ?ys- 
totti Will go to nearly AWfijlOO. 

Tito salary rises will; -Bat furt-ther 
attains oil the Hnanciri ndmlnUstra- 
. tions (>£ Australia’s ■ torfrtfery 



io , bp cut 


1 ‘-'tm ■ 'fir' 'flier *; Wl 

1 is- ■ the ■ 1 ntdsfr < sucebssfid'.-f uixd^aUeh-i ^ t ’ 


aa.'succfi 


(h4;: mystique: 


Irignificahtiy. . . 
.'■■The: Uflivwsjty'-r 
vititsh •announced . a 
StEntti rigp^Jn' 'fytJXj -i 


that.’iu ^rriijr . rea^h thahalfway .raapje. , ,r. r~ 1 1 1 ‘ jf-*, §•■ 

•' p; ^ cifve .Mil' ^ I 

ifiiitituth (jf'Tedbnripgy , ie. ft 



y. University, twfeaamce, 
hhartcellbr. Sir Mracc 
has amiouiK&H-tkst- the. 
full-time -Bcptoamic - staff 
tb be reduced iw eisBoiit 
i and 'the P^yirdl^Etaff 
it by about 40. Sit EBrnce 


XliaWfti 
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*Man ; cf, 


artrUouth; . j-ecrujc-wb 
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The Ivan Morris 
Memorial Prize 

; Tjie British Association for Japanese Studies Invites entries 
fof-’an ’fess&y Prize in memory oE the Iate Profossor Ivau 
Morris. The value of Hie prize is approsdmetely . £200 and 
. ^he.cotppe.tidoa. ls open to eJi. undergraduates ia UjnJvqrsi- 
tios and. Poly tech nice in the United Kingdom- The subject 
for thip year’s essay 4s “Japan’s Most Important Influence, 
on Europo in the : Past 100 Years *V Entries should l>e type 1 ;; 
written and no more thaii 4,000 words 4n length and should 
! be sent to Dr/ O, Daniels, J aponese Studies, .The University, . 
Sheffield S10 2TN,.by the 31st January, 1981, ' 
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Robin McKie on the stringencies facing West Germany’s Ministry of Research and Technology 

The crisis 
of staff 
stagnation 
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even miracles can counter 
science cuts 


Tn a country apparently blessed by 
economic miracles, it is perhaps 
surprising to learn that even 111 
West Germany scientists are facing 
the prospects of a struggle for 
limited funds. Yet for all its indus- 
trial strength, Germany now faces 
h time of Thatcher-like cuts aimed 
at controlling inflation and easing 
pressures on' the deutsch mark. 

In the process, science has found 
itself a political victim because in 
the past tew days, German ministers 
have agreed to fix the 1981 budget 
of the Ministry of Research and 
Technology (the Dmulesniinisterium 
ftlr For sc hung und Technologies 
BMP!) at n mere DM6, 100m (about 
£ 1,350m). This sees an incredibly 
large amount of money by British 
standards, aliltough it includes 
research funds that would spread 
between many different ministries 
in the United Kingdom as well as 
cash used to boost industrial 
research. 

The total also represents a con- 
siderable drop from the previously 
planned DM6 a 85Gnt and further 
cuts are quite likely to be imposed 
when the budget is presented before 
the German Parliament. 

Much of the trouble has come 
from political rows 'within Ger- 
many's coalition government. When 
the Finance Ministry attnouced that 
major cuts in expenditure — coupled 
with tax increases — were to be intro- 
duced at various ministries, the 
minority liberal FDP party com- 
plained bitter Ly that their party's 
three ministerial posts — foreign, 
agriculture and economics — were be- 
ing unfairly selected' for severe cuts 
by thoir coalition partners, the social 
democrat SPD party. 

Their fight to save cuts in their 


departments resulted in a search for 
other victims and one of those found 
was the BMFT research ministry. 


which 

mfripr 
‘tnici, - 
lent 

The cuts now imposed mean that 
over the period 1979-81, the BMFT's 
have risen from 
;,100m~.a rise 


of less than 10 per cent over 
two years, assuming that Parliament 
does not make further reductions. 
This figure is slightly below eveu 
Germany's restrained Inflation rate, 
and given that salary and equipment 
costs have risen disproportionately 
in science, cuts are now unavoidable. 

M It means that this ministry can- 
not now fulfill and cannot serve all 
the plans we h?ve set up", said Dr 
Joseph Rentoser, head of research 
policy « and finance at the BMFT. 
“Some hundreds of projects will 
have to be reappraised and many 
will not be realised." 

One particular group of victims 
will be university teams working in 
close collaboration with industry on 
applied research projects — a move 
which would hurt German scientific 
pride quite badly, for a philosophy 
held dearly by the BMFT, ana 
through it the German government, 
continually aims to force scientists 
to seek commercial applications for 
their work and industry to take 
them up. 

Yet there is little else that can 
be done, far the BMFT budget is 
split three ways: 

# Funds for international agencies, 
such as CERN, the European nuclear 
research organization, and the Euro- 
pean Space Agency. These account 
for 10 per cent of the total, 

0 Financing of research institu- 
tions, such as Germany's Max Plank 
institutes, which In total take up 
40 per cent of the budget. 

• Project promotions to support 
research in universities' and indus- 
try, both separately and jointly. 
These account for the remaining SO 
per cent of the budget. 

The first two sections are diffi- 
cult to cut and so the lost fraction 
will bear the brunt of cuts. A part 
nf this vylll include the BMFT’s 
irnmotions 



in 


University staffing leveU 
perennial problem in EorW. 
higher education and a major bS 
ache among them is the crisi. 
staff stagnation. A recent rawnC 
the European Science FoundgZ 
warned there was now a daa»7 
“ Irreparable " loss of reari 
talent in Europe because too 
academics were in the youogtna 
groups, and new recruitment 
often far below the 3 per ceat m 
annum required to put this right '■ 
One of the worst countries hifh '■ 
lighted was West Germany, which ii 1 
likely to provide only about haH ■' 
the rate of replacements demanded, k 
To counter this, the Heisenbm r 
scheme, named after the noted ? - 
German physicist, was lotrodoced - 


John O’Leary spotlights a set of targets for the Select 
Committee on Higher Education 

An abolitionist wind blows 
towards the regional councils 


. niiehr appear to the cynical - 
5Jfi er that the generally favour- 
wf response to rhe Select Com- 
StoeK report on higher education 
Sects the near absence of recom- 

totHnAT with the 


rhe Select Corn- 
ier 
ice 

nidations to tamper with 
SriS of existing organizations. 
K committee may demand changes 
ii attitude or marginal alterations 
SX bnt few Bodies will feel 

SUtiu* b * lta l 3 . roposals ' , 

Ilia major exceptions to Uhls rule 
are the regional advisory councils, 
which the Select Committee regards 
U unnecessary bureaucracy and 
wants to seo abolished. In an 
attempt to speed up the course 
approvals system in the public sec- 
tor and introduce more ( flexibility 


budget will 
DMS,560m to 


electronics circuit designs, and im- 
proved solar energy collector de- 
signs. There are now several 
hundred such projects, although 
future numbers are now hard to 
predict in view of the projected 
cuts. 

However, the BMFT is now ex- 
pected to increase pressure on in- 
dustry to take on greater involve- 
ment In energy research — which 
already accounts for 38 per cent of 
the research ministry’s budget. “ If 
major companies arc not willing 
to take over, in the long term, a 
larger section of research into 
major projects, such as solar energy 
research and work on high tempera- 
ture and fast breeder reactors, then 
we will have to think if one of 
these areas might not have to be 
cut,’’ added Dr Retnbser. 

In general, the cuts will fall 
harder on industrial applied 
research but given that the BMFT 
controls DM280m or 35 per cent 

__ - receive the DM650m contribution of the 

50 per cent. In the past these DFG, the nearest equivalent to the 

ventures have produced valuable United Kingdom’s Science Research 

work on reactor- safety research, C'oupdl-^toen .harder times are 1ft 

materials analysis 


The headquarters of the Forsclningsgemeinschaft. 

Certainly it marks an end to the 



Hy it 

halcyon days when BMFT funds 
rose between the years 1977 and 
1979 from DM4, 190m to DM5,560m. 
However, Dr Rembser believes the 
budget reductions could have been 
much worse. 

His ministry argued vehemently 
that major cuts would af feet sensi- 
tive and important areas, such as 
energy and raw materials research ; 
would curtail. future Industrial com- 
petitiveness in Germany ; and that 
research and technology should be 
free and allowed a stable, confident 
financial platform to act throughout 
economic slumps and booms. 

Their efforts were aided by a 
campaign by leading scientists who 
wrote to Chancellor Schmidt giving 
bitter warnings about the effects or 
severe cuts in Germany’s technolo- 
gical and industrial status. It proved 
to be a timely intervention. 

In the final analysis, the German 
. research ministry Is not too pessi- 
mistic. They believe that in two 
)Wfc;{undp.fQc .German or.tfp’ee years, they will see a.rever- 
esearch— compared with' sal Of present trends and a return 
to strong increases in BMFT 
budgets. “ After all ’’, said Dr 
Rembser, “the whole story of the 
BMFT . is simply one of ups and 
dowus.” 


to provide new research posts ut . iwi __ _ 

increase the academic pool by I per t - - [ata the procedure, Regional Staff 
cent a year. 1 Inspectors Her Majesty’s Inspectors 

Sadly it bas proved to bean' 
but a success. This can be i _ 
quite easily from the akat'i 
figures. A total of 150 post* wi. 
to be offered each year from BA 
Last year only 57 application) mi 
considered good enough to fillika 
posts. Indeed, a maximum d M 
posts were to be introduced omi 
five-year period — by last year «lj 
117 had been filled. 

The reasons for the poor row« 
are not hard to understand. Unlit 
Britain’s special release teUowdm 
which allow older academia » 
leave posts to conduct research tan 
providing tenured jobs for. p»H 
workers, the German kw* 
directly provides places for ' 1W 
researchers aged less than 35 pat 
Given that the avow - V » \ 
finishing a PhD Is 27 in Gernunf, > 



iy to be connected with 
than the granting of RAC 


v-.- v 4 

. a , 

A ^ 


infthe SACs would all lose their 
interest in higher education. 

However, whereas Miss Sheila 
Browne, HM Senior Chief Inspector, 
told the committee her department 
did not relish their current involve- 
ment, no such qualms were forth- 
coming from the R ACs. Miss Browne 
said she found the system unsatis- 
factory because inspectors' time was 
niton up with work additional to 
their normal function Bnd they had 
conflicting roles to play as a result. 


Tbe Standing Conference of 
Regional Advisory Councils, on the 
_ otiicr hand, saw their members 

mTrVvm * a ‘promising young id*i- f forming the core of a new system 
t st little time to gain a high W- ol planning along the lines pro- 
lotion and research output • uh < W * .by the Oakes Committee. The 
riant to satisfy the Deutsche Fon* » combination of central planning by 
cieni *-• - «rr_.i sne-f national body and an increase 

in Institutional autonomy which 
emerged In the report is for from 
SCRAC’s ideal. . 

The committee said of the RACs ; 
We believe they play a useful role 


ne to gain a hlghim- 
research output wft P 
clent to sausfv the DeutscheFoixk 
ungsgemeinsebaft (the J"f»J j, 
close equivalent to the United l Kuf 
dom’s Science Research CouocS) 
01' ■ 


the minority report from the Select 
Committee revived this concept. 

Indeed, the minority report was 
concerned to strengthen the RACs 
to enable them to assist the Council 
of Local Education Authorities in 
planning the whole of the higher 
education system. The OBkes report, 
while not going this far, put con- 
cisely the arguments the councils are 
likely to use in fending off the 
proposals made by the Select Com- 
mittee. 

“ We have earlier envisaged four 
main functions for our management 
system : intelligence ; planning ; 

' determining the necessary provision 
and allocation of resources, and 
oversight of the implementation of 
plans. In each of these there is 
acope for a regional role”, Oakes 
said. 

“This Is notably the case in 
relation to planning and the informa- 
tion to which it is related. The most 
effective matching of supply and 
demand cannot be achieved solely on 
a national basis; demand for part- 
time education is essentially local or 
regional in character and so also is 
other home-based study, including 


more like) 
validation 
approval. 

Most RACs expect to process a 
proposal within three to four 
months of receiving it from the local 
authority before passing the success- 
ful course on to the Regional Staff 
Inspector. The council is concerned 
with the suitability of the institution 
to run the proposed course, the pros- 
pects for student recruitment and 
the existing ' provision within the 
region. Judgments on the quality 
of the course are left to the vali- 
dating body,. 

Although the large majority of 
modified courses resubmitted to the 
RACs are accepted, only about 60 
per cont of proposed new degrees 
are supported and only somo 30 
per cent get past the RSI, who is 
charged with applying the DES’s 
guidelines. 

The councils are also expected to 
monitor student numbers on courses 
throughout their region, making 
recommendations to local authori- 
ties on closures where necessary, 
as welt as carrying out the extra 
responsibilities some have as 
examining authorities, running con- 
ferences and providing statistical 
information. 


One step 
forward, 
two steps 
back by 
Boyson 





Paul Flather describes the 
predicament into which 
the Uiiuei Secretary o! 
State tor Education has got 
himself over the question 
of student union finance 



summer, as indeed have the NUS. 
Of course CLEA can hardly take 
to the streets, but they have shown 
their concern at the anparant lack 
of concern by DES officers in deal- 
ing with these problems, in spite 
of the flurry of recent meetings 
between the two sides. 

So what precisely ore the prob- 
lems ? First there is a dispute 
about the average amount of money 
the DES Is to hand out per stu- 
dent in the first year ; then thcro 
Is a dispute on the mechanism for 
transferring this money from cen- 
tral funds to institutional funds j 
then there is a dispute about how 
different types of student pay their 
fair share ; finally thero is a dis- 
about how potential 


It is an un glamorous and poten- 
unpopular role, which has 


dally unpopufn 
already started to undergo an up- 
heaval in some parts of the country. 
The East Midlands RAC only nar- 
rowly survived a proposal to slash 
its budget by half, escaping eventu- 
ally with a 20 per cent cut, while 
the Yorkshire and Humberside coun- 
cil has been completely revamped 
in an attempt to achieve the 
objectives set by . the Oakes 
Committee. 

However, the RACs have some 
powerful supporters in the local 
authorities, who are unlikely to 
support moves to dismantle the 
system. CLEA was julck to .coma 
the aid ; of the East Midlands,, 


If there was one manhole Dr 
Rhodes Boyson did not expect to 
fall down when he was appointed 
minister responsible for higher edu- 
cation, it was the deep but narrow 
shaft of student union- financing. Of 
course there were details to be 
worked out, but the spadework had 
been done by the previous Labour 
administration, and the principles 
agreed by nil parties. This surely 
would not prove too taxing a job. 

Perhaps that has been half the 

problem The principle that under pure about now potential rows 
the present system student union could be avoided or solved, 
spending lacks accountability is ac- The NUS took the DES statis- 
cepted by students, local authorities -ticians to task about the calculo- 
and University Grants Committee tions used to arrive at n figure of 
officers. But devising a new system £32 per studem average to be 


haV”proved*"dlfficult. So difficult that transferred from central to institu- 
the Government is subtly preparing tional funds 111 the first year. Dr 


to abandon its stated intention to 
fund student unions from the recur- 
rent grants of institutions and settle 
for a funding system operated 
through higher tuition fee levels. A 


Boyson has agreed to revise this 


figure, probably up to about £37. 


prefer more 
dustry. 


safety research, Coupdl-^then .harder times are 
i» new micro-' store for: university researchers. 

Gunther Kloss on the cause and effect of a crucial development in German universities 

The Numbers Game : when the quota system had to start 


that they ore worthy of ■ post- 

Worse than that, tbe . *■* 'committee said of the RACa i: much recurrent education.”. . .. 

limited to only a live-year I : "Hm they play a useful role However* the majority of ' the . to 

which provides little security !«• f -. h »nie non-advanced further edu- Select Committee— and particularly ’ council and can be expected to resist 
researcher who will underrtaiKWl j. anoa and In the examination role M r p r i CB himself— did not bolieve any attempt to put the Select 
prefer more secure ■, j“S“J, °» them perform; as far. as that the restrictive role played by Committee’s^ recommei 

the RACs was needed at a time when 
higher education is sot expanding. 

The spread of courses would be 
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and four veterinary- medical risen far beyond even 
sdt in experimental entrance optimistic forecasts- (fr< 
etion to determine their siiil- in 1960 td 510,000 hi 

* -Mllty for their, chosen 662,000 in 1972) and yyas certain to 
i. did sq compulsorily. Increase further' fas it. indeed, did, 
er cent of itio 37;<K)U ’ to 978,000 in 1979). Since the 


the niost 
ram 1 .291,000 
“ 1970 and 


applicants for these dii'ee subjects expansion 

of th ^ 

with this 


expressed the wish to be part 
experiment. 

This 


ie 


dental 
schools, . 
examination 
ability and abili 
cotirSa. No one. c 

yet some 80 per cent of . tne 37;00(J ’ to 978,000 ii 

expansion or the ' (nstltqtidna of 
higher education had' iiot.kept pa$e 
with this development'., the over- 
erg wdliiE in many subjects was so 

...... . serious that without limiting access 

on ;the basis gt the result* ofj.ibqse - many universities : would .have col- 
tests, although no one of the pa ttlci- lapsed. The^ Court thus sanctioned 

cipddd 

■ slons/p 

. Enifrance exanilnetions era a every course wdre. fully ‘uSed and As ft prereq 
novelty, in German higher educdilqn. selection criteria ■ were applied ministers i or 

■i tests tfre th?Jus?lv^ " ' 

. mopltpred- pyeF a peripd of , tlirqe 


clauses' dealing with admissions In 
the' 1976 Hochschidralman&esetz 
(General Framework Law for Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education) j, and 
several, frequently amended regula- 
tions setting out in Incredible detail 


In the three remaining 
medicine, dentistry and w . 
niodlclna, the number ^ 

, , — ... place per place has 

through a. court ruling. As a result, > consequently, tne w»‘ 
the Liinder had to modify the pro- for initially unsuccesstu 
ceduros and tighten them up, thus longest (up lo *fV en 7“ ,-yehif* 
succeeding in making them oven clno). Should the . pUffr 

more complicated. Yet however designed to provide ^ ffuslly : 

perfect, mathematics- based, and specific selection enters, ha ^ . 


.autitnin 1^00 places (oht of crowdiiii 
ii total of 9,000^ have been allocated 


procedures , of allocating places to 
applicants and of determining thi 
student capacity of an institution. 


i The latter, foi* example, does' not 
only involve complicated mathe- 
matical calculations which have to 
be carried out twice a year in every 


# who (failed to qualify was ex- ,the jftiposltion of a fiUfheCMs ciausus. -institution for every course, in order 
Sd from, the “ potmaf : edmls- V as a temporary measure, prpHtfed to determine exactly the number of 
g -procedure.. . ah institution’s student' capacities in new students that can be admitted. 


reduckjfqn. selection criteria ■ were applied ministers i ol Education ^to ^ay 6 down -JJf* nSoHshed, ^nd at 

- throughqm; tha Fede.rRl, precisely, and, uniformly- through- , bE P^ces will I be aUg^ v 

d of .tlirqe ' , RWttbHcf: . - 1 ■ .^out thc Federal RcDublic the mml- redaction ln^lhe number basis of a “weigh ted 

' I s decision Of the F^eral Coh-': , y^um^ ahTtd?4r yo£',V/e6kly teaching the hupicrus., it is to be expected > the ■ ‘ 

, ^.stitqtion ol Court merle* ariJiuportant- hours .foe 1 ’ each raffegory/of -UftWeC 1 **^^ ‘ subjects currently' alfl 

— fission' of ’, .aWflC 'irt . : pqst^Wat: ddyelopment j 'sW'StaK includ(h«^llip 0 rcfe8sors. WorkAd out on en)ergency |ene r a] ijelection T^' 

to, these an Wefts, of , ^niart uni Versrties. It Jegjtli; ; ."The » fttiijistarlal ^ bureauccaefes •2I rer J oadj ^? ^ Programme to gradually be opened' “Lj/dctj' 

■which -jheve .-mpre;; htjpl4<;ants for.', mlsed-^lwwever :glnger|y-^elepndn. soon c#ie to- l « g ard. til a extensive lf aI w , llh J h , € BtlJ ^ Counting stream. . fiJhionabla subject 

itace than, any other bourse, Should ^ftei- the Abitut. Of course ^Otne " applicatiort ' .of 'ldmiasiona YeSK ~ ^ iSK* nts Wbich dentistry^ and veterfpa£v& W r 

w$ reSvk$ of .'8irtbw had b f en .practised before, - tions! ps the,. answer to the entire , 0llIy peak in 198S - ./• however^ wiirremaln ^hTtdU, 

j. -for example iu the totJy'.pqsfcw(»..;:p C obiimN ; ™ a Jd *. Now tw«o thlj‘dij,of;dll subjects ore the TorSeeabJe futur* i:W ESt-t* 

. l ' rntrocuctlon-'^Ven ’ On - a years when political as , well nas : many> bndv : ^sity'' departmente . iwere': ^thokit;'edtraftCe restrictions.' Acces^'. wl ’ 

-tuftl basis - aod, in only three aubi social crlteni were applied — ' " ‘ - • 

jactsf-rof art' additional .hiirdld' on the;inid*19GQ9'onwehds the ‘ 


therefore supposedly objective, such 
a selection system could not elimi- 
nate. the basically subjective ele- 
ment of Individual teachers award- 
ing tiieir own marks to questions 
on Abitur syllabuses which in : any 
case varied, front Land to L(md. 

The tvhole problem became such 
a Sensitive political issue that' the 
Hinder, prime' ministers themselves 
were forced to • Intervene ■ at the 
end of 1977 they promised a rapid 
reduction " 


spociflc selection cn *^ "1 ,f, 0 Awe- 
accepted after the ond of I" |a $ 
yoar experimqntoV P e .M fi ?L 
per cent of places wjll^jf ^ rf: 
in the basis of a ^ fa S;A 
test results and 
special cases catogw. .. 
retained and 10 per toy ^ 

will still be reservdd fori nt 
the top average 
the other hand, the 
fng time Students, ' 


l yeflfffl 'btfore $\6 .Ltinder. ministers vr, .T«fs acdsion < 
- of vedviatioii .'iVvlllVCtiaHy^ ^.- .'ddcS do: L.stitnrionol Court 
vmdther in. ftiwre tjW admission' of • stage ift the:pdJ 


luli-ume courses ia advanced fur- 
tntr education are concerned they 
*ft merely bi &a extra layer of 
waucracy to inliibit decisions 
g* courses which draw students 
Kjmpd the region, which are 
wdonally validated, and in vdifeh 
® par cent of students' support 
r"es from the central Govant- 
mm." ■ 

. ®°“ e of flielr activities in fields 
higher education, might 
to be taken over by , new, 
“"•er organ Stations, the report 

^wld be| bell^b 11 ^ 0 * * ^niaeives 

J^Wiough the Department of Edu- 
^oo and , Science has said It is 
^wmining the course .approval 
JPfem, which Mr Mark Carlisle, 
22jery of State for Education, 
was primarily negative, ' It 
he, the local authorities which 
■we .any - decision on tiie RACs’ 
®*edJate future. ■ They fund the 
"WKiu and prbvide tlie majority 
•« Mr. membership. ' 

^eridest of the RACs Have been 
^®™gfor 50 years,- Initially. as an 
- grouping of, local educa- 
suthorlty representatives, biit 
only, lu 1946; that the existing 
was established. ; In 1957 


limited perfectly adequately by the 
financial constraints operating with- 
in local authorities and the institu' 
tlous themselves. 

The committee seemed to accept 
criticisms of the RACs made by poly- 
technic directors and college 
principals that they were too nega- 
tive and contributed to an . excea 
slvely slow course 


recommendations into 
practice. The councils provide a 
valuable buffer with the institutions 
and the DES at relatively low cost. 


millee rouncuy criticized me 

endedness ’,’ .of student union, spend-, 
Ing. Under tne present system 
student unions agree a subscription 


For the moment, the defence will 
be- left to SCR AC, which meets to 
discuss its response next month. Its 



; .advanced courses. 

.and onie Welsh 
• vary considerably 


TV’ '•..■"TMU.Ctt- w 

■ PW.and sAnMaf-V 



K * f , ■ khan 


con afdered .propose 
Cq than 600 courses last 


e so many Vnd i SSS" C0 ^ r 9M for' 

— ' * b '^ 8 average; workload 


no or ovals chairman, Councillor Maurice Venn, 
pVo”c"ed«r« -which milltB.od .gain.! ; *Jld i ? T ^ M ^° n d 

^f pXtechnks said the councils l in the maintained sector but also 
had because this sectorserveslogand 

and merely reacted on the, basis of : regional needs an Ji / 

incomplete Information to institu- regional dimension already exists, 
tional initiatives. ' : Voluntary coopemtiou, suggested 

However the councils would argue ' by the committee, had been snovm 
' thS S wai Secisely S tRey ' to b+ difficult to achieve, he said 
Ivere Inten^dto do Jnd that the andthe centralist system Proposed 
main delays in starting a new course : would demand a Urge and expensive 
,jn a college or polytechnic were secretariat. 


•: •> ■'* u .. 

• ■ w , 
,v>- . - V)T ; '. - v *: ■ 
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■' ■ m '- r ■ 
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accepting that the NUS had the 
best data to calculate oil average 
fee. Even so it will be short of 
late Map ’for ward by the Department NUS’s estimate, adjusted for infla- 
of Education and Science has pro- tion, of more than £40 for 1980-81 
duced two steps back. This, however, is not proving too 

The current debate dates from much of a sticking point. 

1978 when the Public Accounts Com- Transferring nn average fee per 
d the " open- student to , institutions leaves the 
uniop spend-; .problem of adjusting the. figures up 
" " or dpwn depending on Whether its 

. fde -was below or above .average, 

fee per student (capitation fee) University fees very from £22 to 
with the parent institution to cover £71 (some Oxbridge colleges go up 

*■* “ 77), polytechnic fees vary from 

_ . - to £00 colJege^ of education 

to that institution then autoriiadf- from £36 to £60. 

'. The: University Grants Committer ■ 
hnd told vice-chancellors . that it will 
Indicate how much has -been 
included In the current' grant, 
allocation for; student .union fees. 
CLEA feels it is a ''heads you win, 
tails I lose **.- game ) if the figure 
Is below average they wjlL be asked 
to spend tbe excess on the uniou. 
and If it is above, they will have, 
to " find" the extra. 

The final problem remains the. 
most controversial— both CLEA and 
institution/ NUS want some geuerhl guidelines 

With the change in Government' to ensure the system, achieves its . 
Dr Boyson began consulting -on the end of reconciling greater account- 
alternative systems, artd quite ability with the current degree of 
on February S, Mr Mark student union autonomy. NUS fear 
Carlisle’ the Education Secretary that with 6tudei»t unions negotiate 
announced that student Urtfons lng for 'their funds ,r locally” with- 
H should (from 1981-82) be financed in institutions and with Le.a.s. they 

out of institutions’ recurrent fuwls. may get Squeezed out,- if priority 

The effect will be to treat imdons as . for example -Is. given to new library 
one of the normal facilities provided books, a new sports ground or per- 

for students' in institutions of jiiBber haps a, bigger nursery. It fears . 

education”. unions will nbt get access to areas. 


itutli „ 

ally have to' pay that fee j l-ea s 
were simply being precepted by 
student unions, the. argument ran. 

In response Labour produced a 
consultative paper, outlying Various 
alternative schemes. The -DES 
plumped for a two-tier system based 
on a fixed maximum topped _up 
from the recurrent grant. The 
Council of Local Education Authori- 
ties (CLEA) preferred a schema 
where the total income was 
negotiated annually . wtbin tne 



one 

DBS officers ere sUfi pwcussmg um ■ J Ba ' 1 

finer points of the new system, of funds built up for trading could 
more toon nine. months, after Mr be dissipated for the wrong reasoua. 


Carlisle’s announcement, and Vfell CLEA wants a clear procedure s» 
after tba Raw Support Granf da- t int Jowl.. Pjoblems -- - - 

merits have already been .put to bed . app.eal and be solved. 


In the pfocess- : they . 
I hove also back-tracked so^hdt it wiU 


for 1981-82. 


Dr Boy^ou ', is reluctant to be 
drawn ’qn suCh guldolines. He says 


exposition' of til# cop ni 
***& ;. c 9 n f or m j ^goTute | y- to 

gs^»’».ssr^ n ' 



r; 

; -III 


be tuition fees and hof recur^t .-if jtudedt,- union® do. a useful., ser- 
geants that now play the critical . vice,' providing sports or debating 
role. .. sorieues, they- vfiu survive : if they 

•Mils vacillation end pusillanimity / do not justify, rhelr, rale then one. 
Explains why. Dr, Boyson now faces ... can; quefy fflelr, . purposo. 
stiff opposition on. two • fronts; on , , The - ipafthPle . is_ looming 
wlmt sltould have been. an : easy large at thp present i two pol; 
he 


wlmt _ 
issue. First he faces o 
toe National Union O 


itioji frwn 


very 

— , T — polytech- 

nic "students unions, Middlesex and 




have called the “ biggest - campaign 
decade” 'to.-. . defend ihe 


tuderita who ' Brighton, have already accused their 


authorities of interference in union 
affairs, derived from control of their 

tfti 


: ■ : : : ■ v: : . : *' ' > -'- r ; : • ' 


autonomy of student unions ttwes* purse .string j and the council at 
tened, at least In theory, by toe new Bristol University is ■ i uppor ling 
rules. Their campaign culminates student . demands for a postpone- 

' tBijl 




ment of tho; new rules. But that is 

Jasiow . not negotiable in . Dr BoySonV words. 

iCvNUS-nre demand- ,Tho new. 'yules will .be introduced 
' nrimentmf.tbe and' Ihore wlll .-ba' problems.' The 


next! . 

.petiottsd 
•and 'Loiidon. 
lng a otu 
oew 
■sayk : 

. officers'" who havd beon’ wwWo* ol k a cprif hch that ’ could sd easily 
. [.impending problems tlirouglvou}: jAje r have been .avoided,” 


,i . 










Better luck second time round for a Scottish tertiary negotiating body 


■nffi TIMES JUGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 31 jUE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 21 11.80 


A young factory worker called 
Sheila discovers she in pregnant. 
She is sacked because her super- 
visor says her condition stops her 
from dojng her job properly. 

Sheila’s shop steward argues site 
has been unfairly dismissed but 


has been unfairly dismissed but 
says St may bn difficult to prove. 
She is.not optimistic thut Sheila will 


Charlotte 
Barry 
looks 
at a 


get her job back. .DfUTV 

This is just one of the problems J 

discussed in a new community edu- I aa]/c 
cation course for women from thu Iv'VJIV.j 
N uLianal Extension College. “ Equal- 
ity For Some ** is a study pack based ^ 
an tapes which is designed specially 
for women workers, young women 
about to start work or women plan- 11CW 
niiiR lo return in work after having - 

children. StllUV 

Its aim Is to raise some of the J 

uni In issues regarding equal oppor- nnr >L 
lunitiu^ tmd legal rights for wouIcli JJclL-iv 
nuU men both at home and in > lie _ 
workplace. fOi* 

The nmkliig of “ Equality far 
Some” iJltmrarcs ivliai cun bo ir/nnipn 
achieved when totally d I versa WwlJICLl 
organizations concerned ‘with adult 1 
and community education decido to U/llO OH 
pool skills and resources. vv,iW 

In tills cuse they were the l/niver- 
shy of Southampton’s adult educu- UClL-iv 
lion depart men t, BBC RndLo Solent, 
the So lent People's Theatre Com- fQ 
puny and the National Extension 
College in Cambridge. \\jr\ »-V 

The original idea for the course WUi Jv 
was the brainchild of Jane Thomp- 
son, lecturer in community educa- 
tion at Southampton University, 
whoso special concern was in pro-' 
vidi.ng second chance and trade 
union courses aimed specifically at 
working doss women. 

Her experiences revealed the 
sorry lack .of suitable teaching 
materials for women without much ^.quality 10 
formal education. She was also as men but 
■ frustrated by the fact that many Below : Jam 
women are prevoittcd by domestic 
commitments from attending classes work one} get 


back 

to 

work 



A divide 

and 

rale 


The Government is boW v 
problems settling 
ment side. Tlie ci s 
colleges not to mention^' 5 


aiiu asss 

rule 

Cl 1 fll 1 FI ship K« 0n ThTjtVc^ i 

solution STLsy^iSSl 

staff total, although 

The Scottish Secretary and his Edu- admits that a considerable dbS? 
cation Minister no doubt feel that of people throughout 'the tcnlm' 
since they are already under sector belong to no union. Dispan-i 
attack from nearly everyone follow- J" ’a 6 ' ^ fD “ 1 ■ ’ 
ins Vision close ihrce . ■ L 

colleges, there is little noun m not | )0( | y comprising ALCES^A&V 
confronting move trouble. and the SFEA and set un coil' 

And so, in this month’s Education Houghton to ensure that ife »» ; 
Bill, they will tackle the long-stand- ugement aide of a single Miotiit ■' 
ing problem of a single negotiating ing body would meet' a 
body for Scotland's tertiary sector, front. }. 

This was first recommended in In a new negotiating Mr ,|u j 
1974 by the Houghton Committee in federation members want puL & j 
its report on the pay of uon-uni- sector, in a neat trinarilm djn- 
varsity teachers. It suggested that sion. Not so the EIS. Ir h : 
pay and conditions .of service should delighted to support tlio Itaritn 
be negotiated within the same proposals on the understandluthi 
machinery, and that there was a i epresentation will be directly no 
need for new machinery to deal with portions!. And it claims sa tuft 
staff salaries in post-school educa- membership of 3,500, the eouinlw 
tion in Scodand, in order to main- of all the odter unions combined, 
tain the unified salary and 0ne linio deter ml n<.a «««. 
staffing structure recommcmlcd by tbis , s t he SFEA, which 5 hS 
Houghton. ]i Jg increasingly discontented mi 

Indeed, Houghton managed further education negotiation] beau 
briefly to bring everyone into line, lumped together with day wtod 
but this has gradually 'broken down negotiations, particularly in a suif 
over the years kocausc of different side heavily dominated by die EK. 
arbitration settlements. SFEA. general secretary DnU 

For outside the universities Scot- uieiman says: "The detailed p> ' 
and has three negotiating bodies in blenl8 of jfg are vcry ri*, 


negotiating 


with . j* 


% ft 



The Scottish Secretary and his Edu- 
cation Minister no doubt feel that 
since they are already under 
attack from nearly everyone follow- 
ing their decision to close throe 
colleges, there is little point in not 
confronting more trouble. 

And so, in this month’s Education 
Bill, they will tackle the long-stand- 
ing problem of a single negotiating 
body for Scotland's tertiary sector. 

This was first recommended in 
1974 by the Houghton Committee in 
its report oil the pay of it on- uni- 
versity teachers. It suggested that 
pay and conditions of service should 
be negotiated within the same 
j machinery, and that there was a 
1 need for new machinery to deal wit h 
staff salaries in post-school educa- 
tion in Scotland, in order to main- 
tain the unified salary and 
staffing structure recommended by 
Houghton. 

Indeed, Houghton managed 
briefly to bring everyone into line, 


Photos by Judy Harrison 

Equality for some t Women bus conductors set the same wage 
as men but very few will get jobs as higher-paid bus drivers. 
Below : June Thompson, founder of the course. 



Premier Adolfo Suarez (left) has displayed astonishing Indifference to the Basque claims for autonomy and the problem of separatist terrorism. 


MM 4 kni«d ld " n a The fifth anniversary of Franco’s death falls this month. . 
P ai >l Preston looks at the changing face of Spain 

assassinated two prominent mem- _ _ ^ ^ 

bets of Spain's ruling party, the A A • O P • • 

Jut? telephone company, as ^well Apathy in face of crisis 

ai kidnapping an industrialist. In ML 4/ 

the midst of these . horrors, the .. .. . . . ...... 


sources of foreign currency — tour- 
ism and remittances from emigiajie 
workers. 

The prospect of increased unem- 
ployment and lower living stand- 
ards heralded growing working 
class militancy made political rc. 
form seem an obvious concession, 

It took the two year death agony 
of Franco to convince the business 
world- that Spain's antiquated poli- 
tical system was Increasingly a liin- 


commitmonts from attending classes work nnd get a job in an electronics 
unci oven more shy away from adult f*ctp r y. . . ... 

education altogether. The problems which crop up In 


education altogether. The problems which crop up in they wr 

« T Knv«i dnnA n lot nf women’s her search for work, job Interviews to ask 
studies in the ^apartment, but one aod l] \ c e " sul P? de “. at0 . at llura ® baby?” 


enough to promote deboto. G 
got so caught up In tlio dranic 
they wots and rang ofrer it t 
to ask: "Did Sheila have 


mentary statement aoout eicner me failure to deal with the popular severity mat cremeii muss iiuireu attitudes nave perineatea suarers greatest Influence on the relntivelv 

disaster or the terrorist attacks. Ha grievances which have led to mass still smouldering today. Basnue policy. For two years, the smooth process of transition aod 

sthber visited the stricken village support for Basque terrorists. This . Official violence was backed up Cabinet dragged its hoeis over the most solid basis for future stobil- 

sor attended the funerals of ms was t0 be seen In the agonizing by ultra-rightist terror squads, some- Basque autonomy and used constltu- ity. 

party colleagues. • delays which accompanied tlie times composed of off-duty police- tion ual technicalities to block con- TJte coincidence of interest be. 

This apparent collousness has granting of Basque autonomy from men, in the hope of scaring ordt- cessions. Agreement over the auto- tween the left and the represent- 

bc« loudly condemned by the press 1977 to 1979 and, more importantly, nary Basques out of giving refuge nomy statute was only reached after tuives of Spanish capitalism urns 

ud the three other mam political i n Bufirez’s reluctance to deal with activmsts. The consequence was an ETA assassination attempt on conjuncture!. • A democracy which 
paths, the socialist PSOE, tlio the problem of insubordination simply to widen support for ETA one of the Cabinet hawks. That was permits social contracts at moments 

communist PCE and the Vi tra ‘ within the forces of order and in 88 revealed by enormous demon- last July. Thereafter, die holding of economic crisla 4s an end in itself 

cwtnvtire Democratic Coalition. tb e army. sti'ations since 137b. of a referendum in October to for progressive industrialists but 

They all see October 23 as merely A U art from excessive zeal in tlio Subsequently, the coming of de- ra tdfy the statute and of local elec- merely a step on the way to a com- 

A use of 1 truncheons, rubber bullets -Si tlonsin March Rave the impression plate transformation of society for 


e army. s fictions since 1976. of a referendum in October to for progressive industrialists but 

Aoart from excessive zeal in the Subsequently, the coming of de- rat dfy the statute and .of local elec- merely a step on the way to a com- 
e ^nf truncheons rubber bullets mocracy * dle P a -^ in B of an auto- dons in March gave the Impression plete transformation of society for 
S Lrr S.r .h! I. due .Oc?JW J >?«. 1 »nd of progress without requiring fur- the left. In this sense, the y.srs oJ 


o£ the problems semfis to be gettkiR oy<jr .who should do the housework .Since the radio senes ended Jane but every 
ldoas . over -to : large numbers 'of ond.. make « ran gciiioqts for .die Thompson has been -using, tho rc- exercise < 
'wemdttr. X- twn only ever in’ cimtiet ? .help to. rqUo sqnuj: of me .cording* on^ cassette at trade union available. 

*m5%o 1I iraSfS' "• ™lScihV we lhnl11 .cotn-ieir,--iIny- schools,, cbnferonces, ■ There i 

cvolnlncil. return to employment after several evening classes and In women’s u’lm linv 


Secretary. The civil servants do, not 
play an overt part in negotiations, 
out everyone understands that thuy 
oxercisa control over tho Rlobal sum 


negotiating body predominantly lc< 1 
schools. FE items tend to drop i> | 
tlie end of the agenda if tbcjnidt 
It at all.** 


Suiiei'j arrogant apathy in the . tearBas aHB inst the Basaue n ° m X statute in October 1979, and 0 f progress without requiring fur- the left. In this sense, tlie years of 
he* of the great economic and , . ® sratul tous and the holding of elections to a Basque there positive actions from the democratization were a competition 

Mliucsl problems currently SrovoratiJe brutniit? of the ^poflce parliament In March of this year government. between both sides to influence the 

taeuleg Spam V fragile demo- K" VO g 0 a “ e Vfl so B u rk ins artd A, eaVoflhSra ' Seven months after th ® Ba8 ‘l u0 T WC ° f pc *i S ranc ° democracy. 

lootlnV in the suburbs of San l ffi elections, the cabinet has not Ais- Ever aware pf.the strmigth of the 


explained. 


return to cmr 


The serial also looks at Brenda’s 


Their success 


„„„ .1,1- years In the home; groups. Their success prompted 

1 he? tn^t^k 0 mora The serial also looks at Brenda’s her to pursue the possibility of 

nlmut the potential cducational ole ■W«rionce» at work and specific making tho materials available all 

- matters such as equal prty. training over the country. ■ 

ShiihSHn iSLSl«« Qlltl opnorniuitlcs; sex iUScrimlna- The National Extension College 


audience° So^idto anm'DaeIied*°U^B^ tlon chlldcnrc, iTtattnilty vigliti.and agreed, to produce and c 
Rmlln Snlent ^ UBC the po 5 itipu of Woiqea fn trade tiie cassettes and . a lively 


distribute 


Radio Solent- . . • - • . unions. ' booklet Illustrated with, plenty of Conditions of service are neaoll- 

^ a - puring the sorles, points raised photographs, cartoons, newspaper atetT in" an Identical body, which 

wmpsiJiotlc ipiipdticar shd dovjsod. a in ‘bach episotlo of the drama afe cuttings anj Including a quick and u n liko the salnries body is not 

10- p aft qerjoa on women s rights at followed up lit tlio sbeond. half oE easy guide to the' legislation affect- statutory and hi which the Scot- 

i 10 ! ? ,e fha programme ■ by a short studio ing women at work. This followed tlsh Secrotai'y is not in thoory. so 

cassetios recorded Trout., the pro- discussion' chalrcd hV Jane Tliomp- protracted .negotiations with tho iedvo. ' • 

SOU and involving women workers, BBC for unprecedented permission Colleoes of education and ct 
JSSSft J*&JSL***- for outside i n SituE S 


union's. 


tne cassettes and. a lively support I ment camp, 
booklet illustrated with . plenty of Cffndirioti 


There are' also nominal assessors, 
who have always been seen as 
neutral, independent figures to 
whom either : sido can refer for 
advice, but the staff sido has been 
disturbed to find Hint under the 
present Government the assessors 
have' moved clearly into tlio manage- 


The SFEA has been pressing ei 
cation minister Alex Plstcher ir ^ 
strongly to implement Hoops. I 
and lias stressed the cautionary tu * 

nf iMo lronr'a tAnrllms' nav dlSPVU ’ 


of this year’s teachers’ pay dhp« 
Like the unions in- the fedentto 
tho SFEA was prepared to «« 
arbitration but failod to n«M 
seconder among its staff *iw nr 


grammes were 
kvter as n ,t< 


lO-paft series oil women’s rig 
home and in the .workplace 
cajssetios rooordod front, tho 


leagues wilo were fallowing 1 «« 
militant policy. "‘We 'f® G , UD ^’ 
to seek an agreement with cwnip 
ment because we Qi ‘ 8 . ' , , 


»rat or the people. Increasing num. 
jw of political commentators 
"*** ■ that: this , contemptuous 


Kwor as n .tcacmpK mu mi 
yoriolts wptnon> >tumos groups, 
• ,ta .order, tp.iinqka tlio prcigrdmt 
emenaiitinB as well as. informal 


public. EartiCulor attonriou- is paid educational purposes, 
tb; tho merits ond demerits of cnist-: :■ -'This is the first' time the collogo 
hig legislation Oh ivomcii'a rights. ! has produced a cqul'Se based dialnly 
■ ; At thtr sstnd time as tite pro- , on ■ tapes -■ rather • than - printed' 

S raiiRnds 'went out twico a week ; materials. 1 Ros Morpeth, tito col* 
and Thnmpfion organized a series lego’s projects officer, explained; 


■ ..In ordor. tp.itnqkq . tho progrommos . tb; tho 'merits ond demor It* of mdst-: - This Is the first ' time the callosa 
entettaming as' well as. Informative hig lcgislatlCn On women’s rights. ! has produced a course based mainly 
Jaho Thompson gisp . npproqchffd a ' ; At the samd time as tite pro- , on tapes ■ rathor than - printed' 
local professional theatro' group, the grammes 'went . out twico a week ; materials. 1 -Ros Morpeth, tho col- 
Soloot People’e Thaatro .Company^ Jana Thompson organized a sories lego’s projects officer, explained; 
Fjovlded. withr u sofenario aud back‘ of listonlng- groups— t redo :tmion "The people, we really want to 
ground information. -they duly lau branches, TOFSs. courses, mothers reach arc tho ones who have missed 


“' y 15 ,1 '“ ory - 80 X D a,!LT™ nm 

Coll egos of education and comntl tlie EIS, firmly beucvM^ . 

iiistitutfons . (ers) • (roughly tho m^to that unjpr is 
equivalent of English polytechnics) cularly when it come* 
are centrally funded, and salaries |ng. Wo ought to *“*?.£*£ 


k as great’ a danger to year* It has been difficult for Lentoni* nuclear power station and regional council to called a dele- plnydd^n criiclal role. As a senior 

Wj political future aa..- more ■ some officers to come to terms with by incendiary Btiiteg against affore- ga t e _ Francom apparatchik, he under- 

Pmched - problems. seeing yesterday* outlaws Ss to- 5tat ion. programmes on the grounds similar disdain for the BasdUe aystom to perfection' aild 

But seems a. harsh judgment on day’s pubHc Hgnres. Hostility to that profitable pine is not an D eoSe L reies?eS in the Limdnce- was .ohic to masterttdnd pfeace- 

jU man who ployed such a key role the left, to Basques and lo the indigenous Basque, tree. Every bU SrthliMh? MoUAn'Ic' fal A born intriguer, be 

hdisnantllng the Franco dictator- democratic regime is as maniacai is tlieu* detenninatlon. t • b t b ' e tb ^ ending of more' lVaa \ alsD 80 ideal person to carry 

front 1976 to 1973. Indeed, exacerbated by terrorist dttuks. by assassinations of Civil -Guard s g v il Gimr'cl v» nSt^tW north ^h! out byzeWme negotJeHons between 

^•P gears to be no greater Many in dividual Sd army officers, to , provoke^ili- the >Sbl5m 5 wfS' tbaiap^t^Jntere^ concerned, 

^wt to democracy thaq terrorism, reacted by joining ultra -rightist tar y intervention. The rest of the , almost certainly lies In 'tlie . Itwaa his triumph to ensure that 

racehtly released by tlie organizations. scenario envisaged by the extra- c« arion 0 f a Basque police force democracy -came to Spain without 


— r~ — m ^ -•••■•.VF- ’ •■'••J w * W *VSJ' avuwii BMW tiiv yxvo TTSIV HtirU IHlOflCU 

pro vise d j / -wpota.aqd recorded a and- t odd I era groups, friends and out totally on education. 

drama serial called • A A’et O'Lifo for uclghbburs In woriciog . class areas “As long as you user print as „ SSSSSTFm^ 

Brenda. - -t ; m;. ' aH over Southampton, -who met in your main medium for teaching you L p 1 • odl, ‘ W 11 ?" LSn J ■ ^ 

The plot, ' which is presented plados ranging frdm meeting halla miss out a, whole range of peoplo C J colleges. body l . s H:e u 

doHborately as a soap opera, follows to front rooms. • • • : '* for*, whom watching, television or ^ To further confuse tlio issue, union. Again, °v«yo eVttT oi« «• 

a young mother. With. two cliildreo, • Renponaes-were vefy mixed. -Some • listening' to the radio is something arc more Unions than sectors, about atnidoT u 

oaliad-Broiula, who ogqiuStrhcr hus^. titotight the dlscnsslott element got ' they are -vepf good at. They are Further education is 1 represented Iby fjuds i n unif ^ ^ o) 

bonds wishes- decides to -go back to. In the wOv tubd- that the cetiti was not vorv comnctont with orlnt. hut th e Scottish Further _ Education able or inewtolwe. 


Brenda * 1 • ' aU over Southampton, -who mot in your main medium for teaemug you 

Tbe plot, 'which .Is presented plados ranging frdm meeting halls miss out a. -whole tango of peoplo canon collages. 
1 dnHberately as a soap oponti follows to front rooms. • • : '* for-. whom watching television, or , To further 


vice are nogotiatod locally in Cls, 
atid with ' a . joint body with no 
government representation in odu- 


Jiucn'in public”! v ' 

Inextricably bound «P 
question of a sh»8j® 
body is tho question,:* 

...Ura Arakin r>t»WVOtl 0 .U 


.further., confuse tho issue, union. Again, 0 1 v ^ an< L MT oii8 ro- 
arc more Uiiions than sectors, about fragmpnUaon .?^^^^ 


btmd'S wishes- decides to gQ back to. In the wfty'ahd that the seiirt was not vory.compdtont with print, but ?^? ttisa Ju^hCr Education', able or ine^too a, ( . •. ... 

' V • they Still have an : awful lot. to. AssodShtyi. and the EducatlomH see an ° bvJ ?" 

v ‘ contribute and to gain by learning” at Scotland, a. 50,000 «In. Scotland^ 

Silica - making tho programme strong bodjft containing- mombors am i four 
. ‘ Jqh 0 : Thonfipson has initiate d more i fromaU ,Huncha s of teach Ing* Mp. Houston. we’re'pr^J^r.^, 


e’reprfl 
n any iP 




Cb^^rtily isSues. ; Words h\. &ifge- Scientific, Tochnical arid Managerial 
tyaw oh B C. Rittl io : Splon t V con*. Stttxx*,' : , ! ■ . - V 

< ■ s«tOd ^af: six' ... pro^ralmrteS;- 1 da .■The. Unions -all pay. Upisomce, 
women’s rights made entirely hy a' L officially at least, to the idea of a 

TtllrTMilD 1 : "10 imamah ;am !' aL«. gltlflU mhTnMntirtff tho 


. ironicalh'. tho -^^2 
found it easier to 

Natfhe,thati'.Wi^ A t0Q ■ W&g 


M e l of i 31 in l979 - ^ ,the Krst trayal pf the Francoist heritage Snd ^ possibility of a coup is not.- jf oy i 0 dJstrlc t attention from his ®i f i lc “ d Kii • T 10 ™ 0 ** economic. 

this year, ther.e have is synonymous with violence and That Veing the case, it H remark-— f5dju re8 in , the economic sphere. an t d PubUc^ order problems. .The 

L ee , n ovei ' kw victims; instability.- The Govemment has ab j a that the terrorists have not wi,i| e adequately encapsulating prime ministers undoubted achieve- 
about half resulted from dene little to limit this open sob- bean isolated and reduced to a. ^ cynidsm which characterizes no longer mask his inaction 

^ s ,i^^a fhe forces of. order- version. ; • ' . technical problem of public -order. Spanish , political commenting, this on /i^“ r rl ; 

Basque', revolutiorifiry , . Given the frail tyof military loyalty After all; in an area undm-gpingx jj a somewhat unfair view. After . -V 8 . P®* 1 ■ 

. .orgeblzation • ETA,;" -r, to the democratic, regimA . there can Merseyside or Tyneside, style all, '.Sufirez’s achievements in terms ' ' 

ETO extremist groups- to right, be no doubting. the rte8 d fitf a more, depression^, heavily dependent^ on of Cverseeing the delicite political disiliuSiomnent with - Suarez. TlUa. , 

■^ftarabubt for theVemata^r/- deterrtiln® government ra^ome td obsolete industries like su«l, ; ship- transition from cncta tor ship to showings in 

^^PJtewildly differing motiy^-r-. ipaubM'dinatJpn and tbthetecrorim buildlhgandheSvy macWnb .tool democracy are not negligible. ■: *tS‘ 

!2*Wc iltinghiB for- dictatorehlp which gives it it spunous- juetifica-. produfcPion,- the .^kidnapping, of in- Nevertheless, enormous economic. the regional eled- 

2®? the 1 - ultra righrisS, dbteS . tion. As fhiags Stand, SuSrea must; duaMslis* ^ oroblam^ do seem rioipW .td bara 

spark df^ lftara , : Ve^6Iui , beat' Wi Wflra^f.raspbp^bl^te.f^ -ilid'«0 i 't^ed ii raralw^ ( a^,rait''li4ve" ■ been Tgnored. The resulting rhe in Cbnffdehcq called by the 

SStjy ^ struggle among tiib ultra rae failure /tC bbar twrtrffl. It is’ contributed lo the Flight of capital common delinquency and the spread S Q £l a ^ st3, . . '.r- 

the terrorists share 'a hope nat just a . question of the cuipaMA and decreased tBe chances of eco- 0 f disillusionment is something that e Tbei'e was some optimism when 

intomution; ■ .iheffSracy W tte forces of order n 0 mlc regeneration. - . ’ the extreme right bar • tried .to gufir.ez reshuffled, hfs «bUtet on 

^ the most aonalHne orovoca- ■ but -rather of the survival of. ..the, ; . TerrotUm ' is ihcreasingly being capitalize on.' That is iri dieted by J 

SJLthfl Spanish armv lfas P iii fact Franroist custom of treating, toe condemned- by significant figures Sef«:t that one of the be inkling Hbecal t and, leds rigidly, monetarist, 

aa a - whole oa 'the within the BasouS country. The' ™ J -itoagd.^ Tki woraenina □! the Basque 


®?«nkh army has in fact Francotst cuamm 
j^ned -broadly, loyal, - Despite Basque .people, as. a yfhole 
S~“l'»er^ce >to Franca, Spanish enemy. .. . ... 

Kj^.Were slightly ' less hostile ifiTA e Merged in , the. early 




! £ Its . very 'difficult clgi-h, 

■' : metheyis tliaV merit 

■■• -as*- 


..Successive go' 
clin’hd ;their wi 
merit. Ifough top; 



. reflect Bd^‘ consultation 3 haw j removed 




jt ’ ’Popular support.' to ‘lender on the left and Irtjthq.W 
r- elimination aiff&ult. In tite but also from oncei fa 
rfclpa} elections. of- April, I979 r ' of Franco. Mlny .aHra 


j Itoagd. Thf worsening af the Basque 
: problem; bflK.hlrapdy dissipated that 

j‘:'hptiihtoto..- 1 i..:..;i j; r ■ • 

r \ The j V. CqmtnuplsiJ ■ have long 
. Hssertcd tha^ Sp^tt'jS irogUe demo- 

f hare nDT^reiuCtantiy _begun to talk 
' in the^same .terms. The five years 
5 ; since Franco's death have revealed 
c '-considerable evidence 'of jpoUticm 


atrac. *. considerable evldaiKh -of poUticai 
•• maturity, . among ^^mriiards., Tho 
which .hatreds of the civil war are a thing 
over- ■ ■ of the papt,' Spain’s problems are 
6 tibt , not 1 . unfikd these .affecting : -jttost 
ssiiies ; European' edwhtsies in the present 
,dasa.: crisis. A,- ch*r«e; ,o£ govej^raent 
Mies Vuuld no.t dnwineip deal wlth thom, 
gUlroe -.'.but •’ it also show . that 


•v ' ^ ^ : i.'W hried . tinXfr 5 . . Pnuiug . • legislation disp^s ” than- a 1 ” 1 

;•<>/ -I.' '1 - -r ■ ■ 


rnrtJcnt. n ' nuraicipal elections . of April, 1979, of Franco* Mfnv flggrae ■' but it r .-itojnd;-. also, .ahowj^at 

hb'rrattcb Herr! Batorana. n coaHrlon of four- in the industrial end^ulah* 6li<d Spanlsh dahiecracy had toPto opE 
tlvities iri- stnall parties with links, to ETA, came to se fc ^ ti\a t, at teri; 197 3 i vpn t age. . -. 1 - ■ '■'V!-. : 

-SetdriH mustered 150,000 votes 'aid gained from ddEflcdfl^ her _ — : — : — - — -r — 'v 

frontations . control of a number' .of towns, energy^bfil, S{^in. Would erf ram The mttutr is .raadfr in. modem 

» of Civil W figure rbsd to ffi^.OOO: or 16 the wider ecortoptic dawl-lu ta in the hiifqry qt Queen Mery College, Uni- 

iotmriartdo. * per cent of the vote, in this year’s, forqv of, C .rediKfiPPo'^ he? rmoio versify a/ /London, * - - . 
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A, regular render of the THES needs 
no telling that the fortunes of 
sociology ns Rn upstart discipline 
and' universal remedy have fluctua- 
ted somewhat in recent years. What 
may be news is the continuing 
„ vitality of sociological journals in 
Britain as a medium for .interpret- 
ing the subject iu its many moods 
and variations, honourable' und 
otherwise. It is tempting to prss 
this oEE ds a simple and inevitable 
consequence of tlio Robbins expan- 
sion, directly- linked to the luxuriant 
growth in sociology departments 
und social, science degrees in the 
I960' s and early 1970s. 

This oE course would be unaccept- 
able to those holding a “ more 
means worse” view ; and especially 
to chose not ready, to employ mi in- 
crease in the number of sociology 
students Rs a measure of national 
well-being. Yet in the world o£ 
sociological journals, an exploding 
population of teachers and students 
seems to have meant, not worse, but 
more (more or less) oE the same. 
To account for this we must take 
note of the way in which the various 
journals now in the field entered it 
and their place in the pattern oE 

g rowth of academic sociology In 
ritaln. A re lot I on ship can bo dis- 
cerned between tho growth of the 
distnlinc and the number and 

S uality of journals, but it is not a 
near one. 

Tn the first halt of this century, 
the Sociological Reyieio (SR) 
(-founded hi 1908) occupied n posit- 
ion which, although , sometimes 
equivocal, was of critical impor- 
tance. As the only British journal 
■ dedicated to die discipline, it 
attracted an illustrious group of 
contributors. Among their number 
wore L. T, Hobuouse, Edward 
Westeimarck, Sidney Webb, Wil- 
liam Beveridge, J. A. Hobson, R. H. 
Tawney, Graham Wallas and Patrick 
Gcddes, Few journals have en- 
joyed a comparable monopoly of 
talent. Morris Ginsberg and T. H. 
Marshall, whoso teaching at LSG 
gave British sociology a permanent 
infusion of intellectual vigour and 


The vital organs of an 
‘upstart’ discipline 


is 
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deceptive elegance, weto* regular 

H3SSK.2°li hi our continuing series on academic journals John Smith 
plS“iic?“Xmonu ,to pirth I ' rg .“id explores the periodical literature of sociology 

Meypr :i?ortea. The uimvoidablb 

' and revitalized by the. pevf univor- ,.r • ■ ■■ — • .... -, • . .1 form of publication for a at 


and revitalize < 
.aIty l atr ; .K6teLe 


by the. pew - 
Thp'BrlHaU 


n t logical Association, lifter some fiesl- 

f • 1| “nS®?? nra^Lt •! lotions, eventually launched its own 

I' ■. 3 l official Journal Sociology in 19G7. 

Incl'MiM nT^nSnlniru nnHt-ll^ £* A ™«JDr expansion Of Sociological 

teaching and research iu higher 
^ education tvas then under way and, 

Wi!m loSeh Jin 0 the o^ehe hid mi** seemed more • 
strains of auspicious 1 Circumstances ■ also 


fashion has been anticipate n r.i- ■ I 
tons but unspecified simhed, L c " I 
ween “ radical thinking ” X [ 
classical tradition in sociolog? lb: 

• Gouldnev’s crisis lives n„ ■ 
die pages of Theory anil si" 
now In us ninth year and of*® 1 
he is cd tor. Dedicated to ‘‘reae^i 
and critique in social theory'” ^ . 
journal has recruited an 1 
editorial board, including feSi'’ 
Goff man, Anthony Giddcnf 
special advisory editor) A'"' 
Merton. The frequency of JRj 
on Marxism and sociology, 0 r Vh. 
ethics of n Marxist identity mi, &! 
expected to diminish m mb' 
matters become more comwonnlsf 
in the UiiiteU Stales. It is di((C“ 
however, to predict a correspond 
decline In the number of earas' 
examinations of various aspects t‘ 
Habermas, Althusser cc al. All iLe 
same, Theory and Society mint bt 
counted as one of the more Impon. 
ant recent developments for idikh • 
there is no direct equivalent in j 
this country. A now British journal 
Economy and Society appeared noi 1 
long after (in 1972) with a not | 
dissimilar view of the crisis. But / 
the drastic cure It proposed — Inie- 
gratlnn of the social science! ' 
through relevance— seems to have 1 
proved difficult to discover, not 
least by some of its contributors. 

One cnsualty from tbo 1970a oro- ; 
vides a pointer or two in identify- - 
ing the conditions of survival (or ( 
the sociology journal in tlm conn- { 
try. Sociological Analysis, destilbd 
as a discussion journal of reteiith 
and ideas, began as a snulUult 
venture by members of the deem- 
meat of Sociologicnl Studies ij Shef- 
field University In 1971b Its denari 
aim was to clarify the limits u well 
ns the possibilities of sociological 
knowledge; also to provide » per- 
spective and a method for co- 
ordinating descriptions o( social 
reality variously designated ai his- 
torical, sociological or social anthro- 
pological. Tlie journal begin 
modestly, in duplicated form, tat 
later changed its title and format 
(to Sociological Analysis .mi 
Theory), acquired an Interualionu 
publisher and editorial board but t 
foundered in 1977. 1 

No doubt there were many j- 
reasons. The boom in higher eduta- f 
tion was over and libraries w« | 
already endeavouring to duddj j 
expenditure on journals, , 
before ruunway inflation. Ytt th«e » 
■was— end is— no shortage (jig- ) 
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The Allies hands were not entirely 
dean when they put the top Nazis 
on trial 35 years ago this week, 
says Michael Biddiss 




Wm 


Vojyio Sir... 
ito are 


During the 1930s the picturesque city of evolved into a distinctive corpus of 
Nurttnberg provided the venue for the most national criminal law, which should r 
elaborate ritual of the Nazi regime. It was enforced with penal sanctions, 
there that Hitler presided over the annual There was little difficulty in proving Hitler 
mrty rallies. The vast emotional impact of to have been the most aggresive actor on 


E inter- 
now be 


them occasions was definitively captured in the European diplomatic scene duriug the 
Led Rlefenstahl’s monumental 7Yiurnp/t of 1930s, but the formal criminality or his 
iftv Will, filmed at the 1934 gathering. Eleven foreign policies was much more disputable. 
tmw later the cameras and reporters were Pivotal here was the almost universally ratf- 
in the now ruined city of Albrecht fied Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 for the re- 


European diplomatic scene duriu. 


1930s, but the formal crlmlnalit 
foreign policies waa much more c 


chief American prosecutor, rather than work of the charter. Without doubt the 
Goeriug who emerged shaken from their accused got an infinitely better deal than 
encounter in cross-examination. Only a anyone ever did before a Nazi court, or 
masterly subsequent interrogation by tho indeed amidst the infernal conditions of 
British deputy prosecutor, David Maxwell Auschwitz or Treblinka where even the prc> 
Fyfe, brought matters back into proper tence of legal forms was Abandoned', 
perspective. Tho judges’ deliberations produced three 

As for Speer, the Ftlhrer’s architect and acquittals, those of Schacht, Pnpen, and 
from 1942 His Armaments Minister, here was Fritzs efre. Doeniu was condemned to prison 
someone projecting himself as a decent man for ten years, Neuroth far 15, Speer and the 
misled. He freely admitted the enormities youth leader Scliirach for 20. Life imprison- 
of the regime, and accepted a large degree mont was decreed for Hess, Funk, and 
of personal guilt for tho sustained closeness Rneder. Death by hanging was the fate 
of nis association with Hitler and for the ordained for the remaining dozen, all but 
role that his own organizational talents had one of whom were found guilty on both tha 
played in maintaining the war effort. less politically disputable counts. Throe and 

Speer conceded that, through the prompt- Four. Borman u was never found. Ribbemrop, 
Ingi of ambition and desire for flattery, lie Keitel, Kaltertb runner, Rosenberg, ' Frank, 
had developed that moral tunnel-vision which Frick, Stretcher, Sauckel, Jodi, and Seyss- 
always threatens the narrow technocrat. No Inquart duly went to the gallows, 
other prisoner elicited reactions that were, Goer ing, however, succeeded In a last 
at the same time, so strong and yet also so defiant gesture, using cyanide upon himself 
divergent. For example, while Fyfe saw him to cheat the hangman at the final hour. The 
as a civilized and sympathetic character, the Soviet Judge, acting under direct orders from 


ial board. But It proved to 
b: lied even more closely to the 
Institute of Sociology nnd the per- 
son. of Alexander Farquliarson, an 
acolytd of Patrick Godcjes. ■ The 
strains of this relationship, accen- 


tbis week marks the thirty-fifth anniver- 
nryof the Nuremberg court's opening public 
scnlon. Not until nearly a year later, on 
October 1, 1946, would its task be concluded. 
In the meantime 113 witnesses had been 
heard, many thousands of affidavits and 
other documents processed, and some five 
oiilllon words of evidence recorded from, the 
courtroom. The scale of the undertaking is 
Micurprlsing. Under prosecution was a whole 
regime, indeed a whole epoch of German 
history. 

So great were tbe enormities of Nazi rule 
that it may now seem entirely natural for 
mbm such trial to have been mounted. But 
the path to Nuremberg was far harder than 
that dew suggests, especially because there 
j»u so little clear precedent in international 
law. The origins of the trial were much bound 
up i with the tortuous course of inter-Allied 
during die latter half of the war. 
The British, American and Soriet govern- 
rasnrs agreed relatively easily, that punlsh- 
rawr must be meted out to feeding Nazis. 
•« .there were serious divisions between 


to belie. 

Some aspects of tlie British and French 
governments’ reaction to Mussolini's Abys- 
sinian Invasion looked like condonation of 
aggression, and their role in the 1938 
Diktat to Czechoslovakia and in even later 
efforts to buy off Hitler was similarly full 


of embarrassing potential. As defendant other prisoner elicited reactions that were, 
Schacht not unfairly complained : * How were at the same time, so strong and yet also so 
the German people supposed to. realize that divergent. For example, while Fyfe saw him 

as a civilized and sympathetic character, the 


they were living under a criminal govern- 
ment when foreign countries treated this same 
government with such marked respect?" 

The complications spawned by Count Two 
are further illustrated by the fact that British 
officiate, having agreed to argue the illegality 
of the Nazi invasion of Norway, were keen 
to prevent the defence from probing too 
deeply into Whitehall's own plana of 1939-40 


someone projecting himself as a decent man 
misled. He freely admitted tlie enormities 
of the regime, and accepted a large degree 
of personal guilt for tho sustained closeness 
of nis association with Hitler and for the 
role that his own organizational talents had 
played in maintaining the war effort. 

Speer conceded that, through the prompt- 
ings' of ambition and desire tor flattery, he 
had developed that moral tunnel-vision which 
always threatens the narrow technocrat. No 


judicial aide Alrey Neave viewed his digni- the Kremlin, entered n last-minute public 
tied stoicism as a shrewd and self-serving dissent on a number of points; the decision 
bid to evade the gallows. Fuelled by Speer’s not to declare ns criminal organizations tlie 
later writings and interviews, the debate Reichs Cabinet, and. the general, staff and 
continues even now. 


umted by the , S«o.,d World Wur the ’^th rt wecwC 

eventually proved too milch,- £he . journals in social administration, 
SodoidgM- Rorioio bachme .sorixe- industrial . rfeidtlonS. and- : manage. 




thing 01 a vagbag,' heavyweight and 
faintly dotty 1»y turns, and expired 
amid ..confusion shortly' after the 
■war. It was tp reappear In 1953, 
under 'new ntispices but ' in &h 
altogether different world. 


raent studies. AS' h result . some 
contributions : which ' at an earlier 
stage "would 'have been submitted 
to (he SJS or the; SR found their 
way elsewhere. De$plte this, all 
three- : journals have continued to 


0 E A \hf c N d XfS lo, “oiioSc l ' ,c sod“ Khfi 

’A ‘‘Sc’V^xVeVu'roTM rn °"> ' vh ?: §V*sssrtt ssste'iTViiiS 

tho journals, with no obvious lines pwSbliity 'of* a new journal .(but fVvourod T n^ncollar 

drawn between them.- There are TO £ be hoped eri«Mr .. K f 8n a 

-. plausible grounds for expecting to ? J’book reviews, as has b eeag .. lire •ilSg^o^ ms ' f&ILo^tig Truma^’t 
find, say, community studies in the Bested) In retrospect, a particu.ar ‘ 

. SR; liistorlcal-type articles in tho f,aSdknp I for Sociological Tk*r9 ihIod 0 | ?r<SfJS5e tria^decteiveW^ ttiwtt- 
B/S u and deviance in Sociology. But Analysis seems to' . - PW. By lls ilg^one of Its West S 

such articles maytalso appear in any its narrowness complied whh i . Pnenu m. Stalin a lin £* 
oE tho others. All of which stig- •Sahiu2d touimS. An ^uSfca'^ huT^.jS J? tnliffSu 

Bests that these three journals are tag dedication to analytical P“ r 'J nine of courtroom nroceedhiKs th P tlM 
truy. represenmlyo of British SfJSi with c.i^ '•mpta*. 


deeply into Whitehall’s own plans of 1939-40 that Germans alone s 
for a possible pre-emptive strike in -that dlrec- henchmen might wel 
tion, to be implemented if necessary against deserts ; all the san 
Norwegian opposition. in mind that, even 

Above all, tlie aggressive . war charge Allies’ own hands wi 
-threatened to founderThrough any reference As the cotycludj 
that might arise to Soviet poDcies. The lodged, it became j>I 
USSR was vulnerable not only because of the trial that the Gei 
its expulsion from the League of Nations ted submarine warfa 
over Its attack on Finland in December, 1939, similar Anglo-Ameri 
but alro because of the Molotov-Ribbentrop more, the Allied h 
agreement of the preceding August. The as Dresden or even 
public part of this ndq aggression pledge well be thought, to 
already looked like. Soviet condonation of .wanton destruction 


Such issues of moral responsibility were 
frequently blurred at Nuremberg by the fact 
that Germans alone stood in the dock. Hitler’s 


Reichs Cabinet, and the general staff and 
high command ; the three acquittals v and tho 
failure to condemn Hess to death. Eveu 
today, and now due solely to Soviet Intran- 
sigence against any commutation of sen- 
tence, the former deputy Flihrer continues 
to languish under four-pqwer control as the 


henchmen might well be getting their proper tence, the former deputy FUlirer continues 
deserts ; all the same, it was well to keep t° languish under four-pqwer control as the 
in mind that, even beyond Count Two, the lone prisoner of Spandnu. 

Allies’ own hands were not entirely clean. .. Like .many great . historical cyents, the 
A. the concluding Judgment ackriow; ■ 
lodged, it became jjlaln during the course df ■' SShJJJ 1 JJjJffl - *,-*5 
the trial that the German policy of unrestric> SrJiTiSf iSii! -lmtSS* 'rfn » 
ted submerlne warfare had been matched by ^,0 s taxed the h e ar 1 n ac ce Dt e d that much 
similar Anglo-American practices. Further- the 

more, the Allied bombing of such targets Jccordlna to* whatavei^mnetM ltln^SuSJe 
as Dresden or even Nuremberg itself could "ft,”* 


2 aD r» (STi; , The principal value of such a structure 


c^oblislied journals. 
ina dedication to 


sociology, wliich has persistently soc-foioav might be, ivas tod 
affirmed its unity in diversity • Sut tbotMrd-yoar ssminar Jgg 
through a period of unprecedetucd tQ i, flV0 ^de appeal. The 
(and almost certainly unrepeatable) B ° on horo is of a group of 

ex cans In 11. 1 .i,n Frnnk Uues w 


mg uemcautm w ' ■ w hii 

coupled with an ^itihiis- 

sociology might be, was tod 
cent of thu.tWrd-ycar semlns rgg 


may seem surprising to K 1960s, wlmso old* .JfJflfei 
who recalls the radical c *a*>e lies 'm endless talk of 


it.,.. u itjuner wno Knew muu 

■ S? JjMtlce but much about the political 
« of courtroom proceedings. 

1 1 Bill J. , than three montlw after 
1 before the ground rule* for 

! were broadly settled. In the London 
; du«.7 ent August 8. The . governing 
, provided for hearing* in front of a 


tor . some years it . remained , t«e it* 
. principal, sqpply centre for new . m 
teachers , and ; . research workers ; . in 
throughout tho binary ' systehi r Xta. . fa 
• position was further consolidated. by , er 
the., appearance in ...19S0;; of the' -to 
r Britfsft' Journal of $dciolbgir{BJSV~ w 
published ^from the Schbol, . atid Wirlg ' 
an editorial board which -included 
' professor*- of ■ social anthropology;-: 
and social adhtliilstretlo^i as we)I as - 


w in the BJS and hi Sociol 

. -id 'dliii oh anngi-An.lt, i<( 


ichere , and . reaoarch ,., workers ; . iieadier< tkwji', Sociology appeared to , 1 i'P e ujy arw m Ai, ? re 

■oughout tho hldary *ystem, Xtfl. . favour, a 1 policy of* “herd-hosed-:'}? JJ P S5, r r e « n ?X -ris'm h5 B *ald' 
■idou was further consolidated, by ■ empiricism “but this has given way t 1 f ial i 1 yet “S’ w„ d . 

k>. appearance ii...l95p;. of the .to a diversity as broad In', its own - -ft® ■ JP v 

itish jaumal of Sociology (BJS), ' way as that of its competitors. Weber, though^it might be objected 


and eastern Poland was more damaging still. 
At Nuremberg the Russian attempts at main- 
taining a conspiracy of sllehce upon this topic 
were only aemi-successf ul. Ribbentrop, in 
particular, was understandably keen to make 
some telling point*. . 

Though part of die indiotment asserted 
t^e criminality of certain Nazi organizations, 
it was the prosecution of the various indivi- 
dual defendants -that claimed most: attention. 


Included wt^in th, ch.tt.rt drfinithm of ■■ 

.L‘ f »«j.h !.«» 1 who waged aggressive war. Alas, qVer the 

SS iSler}!!! y fiHrs since 1945, much . ha* been said bn tHe 

signed zn the very ^B;Wheq matter, in the United Natjons and elsewhere. 
President whs authorizing atomic, attacks on t little actually achieved. 

Tapanese cWm? And, whatever Msefor '.During November 1956 Spear, in Spahdau. ;• 
Bombing Hiroshima, -ms not t^ ^artage of Mportet f h, .hid diary a bitterness which aud- 
NQgasafi_ nltogether mot^ gratuitous 7 To jenly overwhelmed him as news filtered ■ 


raise, such issues i* not to^ejudge t b e feet th r0 u g h hot only of the Soviet assault upon 
or extent of any guilt which might properly Hungary but also 'of tha Anglo-French 
attach to. Churcnifi, Ro.osevelt or -Truman; ft adventure at Suez. 

simply hints at •• ffSf- ■ Since then; further Russian intervention 

important qw-stlons became artificially simpli- has b^en witnessed in Czechoslovakia, We 
1 Wurem berg courtroom. .. . have seen the fourth prosecuting power going 

participation! in the proceedings through tbe. trauma of Vietnam, and of Nixon , 
iderbnes the pomt. It was under- and ' Kissinger's private war-rin Cambodia, 
that the USSR, as a major victim Those events caused znnny Americana to look 
izia, should wish to be Involved ; a t their oitn nation in the mirror of Nur'em- 

.kmamkaV A altA lAlAa^evrt ’ ..v 1 _ ■ _ ■ a 1 , . P xt. . • • 


f iroblems for the three journals so 
ar considered. Yet discontent with 


profitably addressed to a few of 
the ■ many 1 empirical problems with 
who. ex- which 'Weber - -himself was con- 


m tno early 7U8..deQicateu-.ln: one 
.way .or another, to pronjotjng 0 new 
unaqrstanding grounded .. in nco-, 


itf ia£hf‘- guftrtulteQ ,&£:■ trubk s|>rb- 3M*. 
>0sioiial skttU la a diat .uhcontaraK '.fkn 
dtad by co n tribu ti cw s.fr om I av moii:' 


Hud much in 

fhm ^ucli. a ; 


the safest approacn 

■The International journ 

thefo are a muhibor, opi 
n life of tlieir own i H 
them to have a direct. J" 
sodldldgical communltf, 
outstanding exception 


criminality vt certain N.z! organizations, “,,/jTfo * ° Anal °^ renC11 

, Tho experience ^ ^ " a common plan or conspir- w^nn who wL Drosecwed m obLi!ti? At beavliy underb^s the pojnt. It was under- and Kissinger’s private war-in Cambodia, 

journals In the Held sum Two, * prunes against peace”; Three, £*&!£*«* ' »WndabIe that the USSR, as a major victim Those events caused many Americana to look 

fore, that the broad and Four, “ crimes against 2® J mt? r ££Lr b Sn ^.jbe Nazis, should wish to be Involved ; a t theh: ovTn liatlon In the mirror, of Niu'em- . 

Ing the whole range This leat heading represented a gJS h and * Was ^Vntty rensonftble for the i Western -'berg, and to be saddened at its imago. Nothing 

ih all lt« varlou* wS • 82.2^®^°' of the relative^ atmlghc- STfi®, U a a J\ d powtars to i extend "Into .the ; trial their war- J n the literature of the Vietnam Wards morn 

the safest approach for r^£, cate g° r ies of offence’ embraced by. ^° ei llS a ! 1 l^ ed 2f‘ time • “Alltion .. with Stalin. But it was pained than the condemnation of 'his own-. • 

The international a I talking about "'crimes against cooperation .at considerable moral cosl as . government 'penned by .Telford TayJofy him-..; 

thefo are a mmrbor, for the prosecutor* 'sought to . convey ‘ RIf “, - rest ftecusea under er least two. The one dictatonal tyranny sat in judgment upon self a- United States prosecutor in 194a. 

q life of their own; )tk^ lW ^‘fe Third ^elcb hXbr3t wS- c*£n« pr^o^ed prOse^e of thwe men Ui^e ^ck .. ano then ■ :■ ■ 1 As for the - present international position. ; 

them to have a direct ?* Pltch of quite ^consciously systematized "elfped to give deeper insdghf into the .pe^. Most damaging of alt alongside the horrors 'Still- being- inflicted, by -other tf v , 

sociological community. exteSninationfemloveoifint, depor- , spn^ities of Hitier s, leadingas s : MolptowRibbeutrop :«ttapacti war the jVH* within " what ;is; now t Kampuchea' "dud 1 the ’ ;■ 

butsthndlng exception JyWi' -■ 1 ^.«id othi }Shu^n?S^s wi^ h ’ morB J th 5 rtl<5 .£° 0 events of early 1980 in AfgTidnlstnn give us 

Sociology published WgWtae- I *** aiming tq encoC £ the' perS f! '^elohee, there were doufxts even ahupf , polish officers at Katyn and other sites „ somb re benchmark. As"we move into the 
national' SoC[6\o^,S^ f ^M*5ithe rerimehad ^Mhed^Sott 1 ' ™ coldbrutality nf Kaltenbrunner, -;-nearby. Against the ( advice of thebr co- final two decades of the twentieth century, 

Forn early 30 years ^Jifcor*- | S*’ 7 ? nation Ms^Unde?C^te Three and chifef survivor from .the SS. end: of Frank prosecutors, the Russians insisted on charg- We - can te ke no comfort from the omens— 

Vided?evTews i ^rfflsS^ c S 8 ? guilt ufitwitttf riiosa accused was the.b bt cher.otPo land "^6 .starkly evid- fng this against the Nazis. Bythir emT o . especially since the planning of the nuclehr . 
yiaea tevjew* ^ Qf job* ( lnnl y j.,2- ■ P * .*wst Ot.uUOSe eccusea whs n.i, Br n ■ a.CH, a » ^lihm..tpnn nuri: Rraen. the trlai.lt was even clearer' than befnre that - u«nl D «' Mnt-amnlatliur 


and it was equally reasonable for the Western -‘berg, add to' be saddened at its image. Nothing 
powers to extend into, the trial their war- j n {be literature of tiie Vietnam Wards more 
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1,0 - vuieu i r-ai-j (Jt IDWV-, 

Jjf -" tore dnd national ivm* andte^ll. 
S' able' value for teaching ^ irJJ 
B ":, (the most recent v eJta bv ? .< flo^ : 
of . », -n nr „i Sociology * i.cpkf. the - 
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" Talcold " F 
’ Coritributi 
sentQtlVts 
■ frorfi . autl 

i a p. ir,.-.'! 

. Finrey,. ,Oi 
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Chicago as was tiie BJS .with the "mJJSS ^outnil ■ i ^ 

.L$E.;-B^tw ( eeii ’ the wer* thq^merE, emphdsis of ; 1 > 

wmmm) 


F 0i?S o n,,U fi n ^!-.P^ d « r Counts Three and 
Holv %• fit most , of chose accused was 
c . in due , course. 

Win. was rooted primarily in the 
coilu*T R * ()n legal traditJob,. German, defence 
lV?* aS .French end Soviet leiwyers, 

rajoJ] though' it has been 


LUJP1 auiyivui AWtii UUi ,%»e*\* : u*. a **f*i-v 

“ the. blttche?. of ' Poland ’’ was .starkly evid- 
ent. . . Others such as, Ribbentrop and; Rosen- 


nearby. Against tlur advice of their co- final two decades of the twentieth century, 
prosecutors, the Russians insisted on charg; We ca n take no comfort from the omens— 
ing this against tbe Nazis. By. the; end of especially sinoe the planning of the nuclehr 
the trial, it was even clearer thHiv before that flowers necessarily . involves :• contemplating 


i expressing defiant pain at 
l^aryf obedience interpreted 
criminal prosecution? The 


^e.^rifeimedonai st 
BJSySl^a- quickly, esi 
Ieast-;by. its Ability, fa.. 


fe- had.- Jii * .fact,; /been * 'i 


on. 'it*, successors 
.' v the . -Vvtiw '. iritis 
; ■ Noii'ethelcss - tho; 1 


, U v now the American-.- Soclo- 
al AssociatioUj for ‘ muofi tlie 
reasons as Sociology wag; to 
[ Britain; mauy. years later. . But • 
came to be .seen as part -of a t 
q ■ tradition . . of . consensus ’ . 
logy whose chief purpose was 
lore up. thb status - duo. Th6 
tion, -of . positivism- • in, social 


thunderously loud. For more than 30 years, 
down to 1979, .Whitehall -would continue the 
wounding, pretence that responsibility for 
( Katyn remained on open question. 1 - - ' ’ 
Sudh imperfections in the Nuremberg Trial 
-have given comfort to -those still kecti to 
’ purvey ViieodhicUt myths .end legends, yet 
i most ht the worie by prosecution and tribunal 
* alike was done well, «n‘d feWer fantasies have 
flourished than would hove bebn fae case 
nlwd r thb-' 1 advocates of summary execution 
.wtm' the ! day* Principally through Bradley 
: -Smith’s researches into tiie papers of Francis 


f .positivism-1 in, : social 8 hip with haJ 

i associated with often . to non-specielists -w ^ ^ 

mqves towaids "critical British .. sociology r . 
i, tbo United States this . character. v ' • ' r — TZ 


- the Sociological Review, resurrected ; qen.tfed - q iv the p atur e p-cli 


iviP**.?' * tocug Jpf-toqciung ^nd,*fQt ■turmer.Uheqry^ :4n, tbo. United States tins fcharacter. •• • ; KeiiLV? ot. a war 

- ri£2^5 f ’ •# thepyeseht .^as'- original^ Bs.Uennis iWrong has - . fh 

CrisJ ® qeop$o?i : they •pointed,- out, a - code . wofd for The r ,.> > suggesthu 

eifluture Qt'C)a^s ; diyV; may jicpme 'Uie imosij.'^e^jbfa l^ but the v-nyojra- rocent at .• . .. .- '/■r:. / ^/.inter-war 


assurances - v . J7 B F ^ hi s shrewdness la 


the possibility of annihilating millions within 
hours,, or eVen minutes, of the commencement - 
of hostilities. , ■. - ■ 

For 3$ years we tiaya liianagqd to avoid ■ \ 
U third world, wan But tho 1 reason* for that 
have everything ,to do with h balance ot t bit or, . 
’and nothing at all to do With Uie legal, aspira- 
tions projected from Nuremberg. As realist* ■ / 
wq have to accept, with; the dlqtlngmsbed hi** 

’ torlan' of international 4«w J. H. ^W. .VerriJb , 
“tile fact ttuvt governments ar« r very under- . 
standably, not much inclined to coaitemplato 
. the future prosecution of tlieir ownj member* 

. and their military leaders or members of their . 
turtles by an jnteriiatlprial organ and the sqb* 
'mission- -of theh* acts to. Impartial Judgment - 
as a result 6f a possible, eccusntiiin against, 
them of criminal- aggreselon. war crimes, and; 
Crimes against humanity “• But another wny, f 
proceedings of the Nureriiberg type are attrac* 


^ Robert Jaclaon, 


ad Sentences were settled.' tive to men of pdwer oa\r when uhd identity 

- there -was a certain lainotint of of victors aud. vanquished is conveniently 
and ' horse-trading between the 1 settled in advance. ‘ . 


tribunarmembers, but tlie overall impi-ession - — ; — '■ 1 - — - 

is one of 'great care and general fairness The author is professor of history at the 
within the sometimes compromising frame- Uniiwsitfl of Reeding. 
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Tennyson ; The Unquiet Heart 
by Robert Bernard Martin 
Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press, £12.95 
ISBN 0 19 81 2072 9 
Thro’ the Vision of the Night : a 
study of source, evolution and struc- 
ture in Tennyson's Idylls of the 
King 

by J. M. Gray 

Edinburgh University press, E 10.00 
: ISfiN 0 W 52 24 382 0 

by John Lucas ' 

In. 1837 Leigh Hunt mine ro Teimy- 
*on, asking him ivii oilier lie ivmilil 
be willing to provide some account 
of his life. “ f have no fife ro give ", 
Tennyson repiled, “lor mine Iras 
been ‘one of feelings, nor of actions.” 
Perhaps lie resented the at temp ceil 
jnl ms) on on his privacy, perhaps 
hj Mr. he was telling the truth. At 
• all events, K. B. Martin plainly dis- 
agrees with him. Pur here we have 
a massive biography, one that inches- 
its way forward from an account 
of Tennyson’s forbears all the way 
through to that burial service at 
Westminster Abbey which Henry 
James found lacking : " There 

seamed to be too many masters of 
Bellini, loo many Deans and ton 
many Allred Austins ft tells ns ull 
vhac we enn ’ ever want to know 
about the black blood of the Tenny- 
son family, . mid in doing so un- 
covers those secrets the poet hoped 
would be buried with him. 

During Tennyson’s Inst years his 
older son Hallam became a virtual 
house prisoner at Farrlngforil and 
Aldworth, catering for . his ailing 
parents and, ■ more important! 
being prepared for his life’s wor 
that of writing his father's bio- 
• According to Martin, for 
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cation was not disproved by the fact 
that sup rises in plants. It is very 
difficult to imagine any other pnet 
capable of making so innocent a 
remark, and surely no other poet 


ihem that there should h, „ 
mention ot Irish distress. 
was in 1848. m to 

Tennyson’s ignorance of m*. 
ol wlnit was going on in 





hack to himself'’. 

The point is that Tennyson is 
interested in very liule beyond 
himself. "Tennyson, we cannot live 
in art.” Trench’s well known re- 
buke has been taken to be irrele- 
vant or unfair, yet I do not think it 
to easily dismissed. Nearly all nf 
Tennyson’s poetry is marked by 
astonishing technical mastery (it 
is one of the oddities of literary 
history thnt Coleridge thought his 
metres unsound) ; but in me last 
resort he seems to hove seen and 
cared about too little. A girl who 
had met' him once, and briefly, 
remembered that with his eye-glass 
the poet ' “ looked you thro’ and 
thro’ and made you feel that he 
was taking stock of you from head 
to toe The truth is, of course, 
' that Tennyson was very short- 
sighted. ana this fact has an almost 
symbolic significance. I do not 
tfi ink that he was very greatly 


water 


who looked after the mad John 
Clare. Martin suggests that Lhrough 
his friendship with Allon, 
Tennyson was to learn most of 
what he knew of madness, which 
looms so largo in Maud . Ho was 
probably also made even more 
painfully aware of his own luck 
of solid mental balance nnd 
the'bdst part of if decade Tentiyson ' * url,lor wwmnl. . hypo- 

talked to his son about the project ... «> Q naria. 

doily, and made clear what was to . Such painful awareness was prob 
he - said and what was not. .. • sharpened , when Alton — 

But It ihouVd 
th* evasions 


delicti this led him to Dr Matthew ticular seems to have been quite 
Allen of High Beech, the physician spectacularly dirty, although when 
who looked after the mad John he acquired Aldworth he at first 

ha died four or five limes a day. 


i: 


gi opJiy o 
to Tennyson 
them came from Hallaih and fropi 
his* mother, who carefully tried 
to remove all traces of the rough 


Julia Margaret Cameron’s “Dirty Monk" photograph of Tennyson, 
taken from Andrew Whcatcvofl’s The Tennyson Album : a biography in 
original photographs (Rout ledge & Kogan Paul, £10.50 ). 
in the m id- 1840s, and which prompt- he were walking in slip pecs too 

ed Tennyson to seek treatment loose for him”.' Neither had any ...... B .„. v 

for his disorders in what were called great interest in washing or wearing .interested in other people, at least 
ter establishments. By coinci- clean clothes, and Tennyson in par. not ; a f ter Hallom’s death. Tie was 

a cold fish, selfish in money mat- 
ters and in nearly all his personal 
relationships. ' Even Martin, who is 
clearly sympathetic to the poet, 
admits that by the m id-1 850s “the 
belief that he was a poor man, 
which Tennyson had been fostering 
for so many years, was beginning to 
take on a slightly sol fish quality 
that some of his friends and rela- 
tives resented ". 

More important is his nttiiiidc to 
Emily Sellwood, whom lie eventually 
married, but only after years of 
making her desperately unhappy. 
(TKe.'fRCt: of that unhappiness is 
plain to see, both In Watts’s portrait 
of her, painted in 1862, and In the 


I .. . . “"jetuun is j«r', i 

that Mu lid is the Spasmodic. K , I 
to end ail Spasmodic poems ^ mi 
is plainly written by someone 
wants in he abreast of poetic f«V, ‘ 
without having much idea of vd-. 
would be required w produce 1 ' 
worthwhile poem on in sunpouJ I 
subject. I Tile same is true of 7 $, If. 
Princess). Martin claims that Afmd • 
“had treated the canwr c[- 
England ”, and that The idylls el ‘ 
the King "is concerned with . the v 
decay of a whole world 1 ’.. Bui one S 
has to know a good deal > 
England, to say nothing ot.iftr. jib ‘ 
n, world, before one can he ih a 
position to write such ,p«rai. All 
the evidence points to the bn 
that Tennyson was rnwqulj 
ignorant of matters that should tut 
been of real significance is bin 


expansionist economics of the capi- to be a substitute for the evidence : 
talist spirit, but a causal conncx- “It can be assumed, a priori, that 
ion between them, though he only the rapid transmutation of Scots 
skirts around the question of great capital — Its early dependence upon 
interest to economic historians of relatively risky export _ markets— 
precisely how important that link would have an analogue in the poli- 
was lu determining the rate of tical complexion of its bourgeoisie ” 
economic growth. 

Dr Marshall’s work is therefore 
both a detailed, scholarly mono- 
graph on Scottish experience and a 
study of wider implications for any 
historian or sociologist interested in 
Weber’s thesis. Even those who 
remain sceptical of Dr Marshall’s 

_ conclusions will admire the way he , . 

RaMifaUr these books have much has culled bis evidence and the which his class was proceeding 
Stato ea . c1 ’ ° ther - Pr™**"- clarity with, which he pretcnt. it, ^^56). 

of gaining the agreement' of hJa 
fellow industrialists in Scotland- to 
many of his policies. And. to illus- 
trate the treatment of historians : 
two professors of Scottish history 
might be surprised- to leant that 


Presbyteries and Profits : Calvinism 

Sfinsss oE cap,taIl8m 

clirendo" Ptcm: Oxford Unirmlty 

is.**-®- « 

CfMtish Capitalism : class, state' and 
SSon from before the Union to the 

SKtar Tony Dickson 
Lawrence & W is hart, £9.50 
ISBN 0 85315 482 1 


S 3 Mits is an attempt to use 
Scottish evidence to test Webers 
thesis of the contribution of protes- 
uottan. or more , precisely of 
Cslrioism, to the spirit of capital- 
ism; Scottish Capitalism is ta com- 


(page 204). On other occasions the 
ideology determines the usefulness 
of the evidence of historical figures 
or of historians. The stereotyped 
ortrayal of the motivation of Sir 
ames Lithgow Illustrates the 
mer. He was hardly “a figure 
who in a large measure embodied 
in his own person the road along 
which his class was proceeding 

i'S 


por 

Jan 

for 


In his book on the /dull* j. H. 
Gray tries to counter rfiw, 
for example, that 


i ttjtliftf, 


announcing that his ideu of luxury 
was “ to sit in a hot bath and read 
about little birds". Both poets were 
compulsive talkers, and before his 
marriage Tennyson would frequently 
arrive at a ‘ friend's* house un- 
announced and unexpected and sit 
; up jmlf the night talking, a habit 
which Martin says “could he dis- 
ruptive ... however necessary It 
might be for Tennyson”, As with 



Guinevere's contempt (or ih 

E ure ideal of chivalric lowiri 
er preference for *' a touch of 
earth ’’ find a much reedin' 
acceptance in our permiuitt 
times than in Teii«y son's 
Victorian age. The earihincis jl 
love seems to us natural id 
normal, and pure love abnor- 
mal, almost sickly. In iu m 
time, however, the rhivairic 
ideal of courtly love, the adore , 
tl on of the Lady, had a ml 1. 
justification in inc groutya [ 
and licentiousness of the Dul j' 
Ages, which reached into ih* ■; 
Middle Ages. j 

There are' so many, middles 
that one scarcely know* where w 


As study of i one aspect of the 

g rowth of capitalism,' it might have 
een expected that Dr Marshall’s 
study would .have fitted well into 
the wider objective of the other 

... book, but that is far from being the 

ve survey of the economic case. Seven authors have contributed 
History of Scotland from the Piets to Scottis/i Capitalism. The chapters c In denendenee are -unarentlv 

to the present. The affinity remains ra i,ge widely, not only in time but f 

potential s it is hard to imagine two in substance. It provides a stridently t : ve »» . t | lQV ar _ i:b?i v tD u e iven 

books so iar apart in so many ways. Marxist interpretation of- Scottish “* re ’ 5 ur pd s ed to S w^th at their 

Weber’s diesis shows such resili- history setting out “ to estab- - 
enefl under attack that it ia easy lwh the part capitalism, played 

» think it must not be so lack- in . Scotland’s integration into the 

u in merit as its critics suggest, British state— whether the relation- 
al one fault, in Weber as well as ship was client or colonial, one of 

in much of the criticism, is that participation in or subjection to 

eiMsition and evaluation is not British imperialism”. Even i those 

unini dated into the jargon of the 
social sciences will read Dr Marshall 
with pleasure and without confusion 
for he is able to deal with theoreti- 
cal Issues in economics, history, 
sociology and even theology with- 
out recourse to their respective 


exposition — 
ihvays accompanied by convincing 
substantive evidence. Scotland was 


substantive 
strongly ii 
theology and so 


strongly influenced by reformed 
o pri 

shall with a useful test case. 


provides Dr Mar- 

He 

fast carefully investigated the 
nature of its Calvinist ethic and 


of die spirit oi its capitalism jargons. Matters are very d 
(ram confessional standards and in Scottish Capitalism . Th 


different 
ere the 


! arguments are far too overlayed 
with present-day ruling class assump- 
tions to be altogether above, sus- 
picion” (page 39). 

These examples may be rejected 
as having been chosen with an oven 
greater degree of selectivity than 
is employed in the work being criti- 
cized but they may show why some 
readers at least may fear that, even 
if Scottish Capitalism has helped to 
remove die dissatisfaction of the 
editor add others with the existing 
literature, It does not greatly 
advance the study of Scottish his 
tory, and why, if there is to be 


much obscure, and sometimes reader must be prepared for such fruitful partnership between sodo- 
cbscuraiitist, writing on pastoral phrases os H superstructure! con- logists aud historians, it will be by 
ihwlogy on the one band and from tinuity”, “complex dialectics of following- the approach and methods 


of Dr 


rarsiuSr 

R. H. Campbell 


helped him out by making him on, 


too great. (Coleridge is another ex-' nuike n f h [* A v 

brutal. InScrsitiviiy iVKSTlft temporariaa who 
“Well Alfred' vp u d 6 ufkdamh’ri ^ 1#\dP on . over Tennyson could “ conceive l. wto 

l-’^ThockerS said S him. 'onS. .*?? of '.10 guineas for Lem’s character”, but it wss 


begin. But the major point is ikr 
ultTioiigli Gray speaks of the eMifc 
ness ot Guinevere's love, you bn: 
only to begin to read .the poem n 
seo how very unearthy It 
is. Sterling was one of semal 


theology ... .... M ..„ uu .. w .... , . 

the primary Sources of business state power ", " client bourgeoisie ”, 
history on the other. He emerges a and " agencies of hegemonic 
lupporter of Weber and suggests control”. . ... 

hot merely a coincidence of Cal* While Dr Marshall sets out spec! 
vinltt ethics, driving its devotees fioally to test his evidence against R. JJ. Campbell is .professor of 
to tho good works which were the Weber’s ideology, in Scottish Cap i- economic history at the University 
fruit of their election, and of the talism the ideology sometimes seems of Sterling. 


Royalist petitions 


Prelude to Civil War 1642 : Mr 
Justice Malet ' and tile Kentish 
Petitions 
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Michael Russell, £8.95 
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no farther than to those who 


petitioned for things approved by 
rym. Their arrest had the effect 
or putting -protest in the county into 


the hands of extremists, a develop- 
ment which probably suited Pym's 
book very well. Malet liiniself waa 
now the object of suspicion, and his 
imprisonment, which was to ' bo 
brilliantly exploited by .the great 
royalist historian Clarendon in his 
denunciation of parliamentarian ille- 


A characteristic feature of the 
political struggles of the spring of 
1642 was the war of petitions be- _ 

tween the, radical supporters of John Bslities, followed wliat were regar- 

Pi.tYl nnsl mnAmtZm rn.mli.rc w hn *** ? *. m alU * h « ■ 1 [}o« «« Sedi- 

tious sentiments uttered from the 


Pym and the moderate royalists who 
strove to repair the tarnished Image 
of monarchy against the coming 
struggle for the soul of the parlia- 
mentary-centre. ‘ • 

The first of tfid Kanti’sh petitions 
which are the subject of this book 
is the best known of a number of 
moderate conservative petitions 
designed as counter-strokes to the 
petitions organized by Pym’s sup- 
porters in. the provinces. And just 
as Pym and his London allies en- 
couraged the practice of what his 
cilemlog described as “tumultuary 
petitioning ", so did his Kentish 
opponents seek to hack their patition 
with on impressive show of support, 
which could all too easily turn 


bench when again on circuit In the 
summer. He was not freed until the 
end of 1644, when he was exchanged 
for a parliamentarian' .to royalist 
hands. -i 

This book was written i)ot by a 
professional historian but by an 
amateur, a businessman who lived 
in and loved Maiet’s Dorset house, 
and it is an occasion of sadness that 
he did not live' to see Ills work 
published. Tho main outline of tho 
story which he here produces in 


greater detail has long been familiar 
to students of the period through 
Alan Event t’s pioneering study of 
Kent in the Civil War and Inter- 
regnum. Professional historians 
might cavil at his dear royalist 
bias ; at ills oversimplified uidio- 
1Z. C “ 3 "J fr u ui‘ tomy of King-versus-PnrJlnment to 
JJSl Thp he imhion r u nnn n/ thn characterize the events of tho early 

SStat of VnimbSr ofdSa? li!d“ UtJ? j!* 

cations of widespread suspicions in rQya ij st . ant j at his occasional fac- 

tual errors such us tlie statement 
that Charles 1 surrendered to the 
parliamentary army (rather than to 


men regarded as Pym’s extremist 
policies, though it is not perhaps 
quite so decisive a prelude to civil 
war as another Kentish petition six 
years later was to be to the Second 
Civil War. 

The Kfentlsli petition had first seen 
light of day at the Lent assizes at 
Maidstone, presided over by Mr 
Justice Malet. The petitioners, 
among whom was Sir Edward Der- 
ing, the erstwhile proposer of tho 
Root and Branch BUI but now mov- 
ing rapidly rightwards, were to learn 
that freedom to petition extended 


the Scots) at Newark. But many of 
them might seek with profit to 
emulate nls historical imagination 
and his crisp, elegant style of nar- 
ration which make his well-told aud 
Important story compulsive reading. 

Robert Ashton 


Robert Ashton is professor of Eng- 
lish history at the University of 
East Anglia. 
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.. blood; his. Inn^lUv tbi keen irlond-* , Deins "W ,\ ,imu » SR 1 * well". -Thackeray said to him. and- ' UI|S 1,1 “i 6 w .su .guinea* mr Lears charact-. , 

* *"«* «* 


temporaries who doubled a beiitj 


o made ..the deftniu** 

having them framed? criticism: “Ho has not fl«h •» 
-that Lear. should remark blood enough, to . 

ff rTrtm Tanmrcnn'r m 1 L> # _ I Iftiirln' AM In A. iffl' 


sun uni gift of E300.! Still, plenty 
of people lost fortunes, in the. 1840s 
being th might mmd,. and 

ehrps' cultivated,. 'lils ■I'eluctance' 
to hiat;ry, his occasional obscenity, Qne ® 

?^r •aESJ! & ju ® n s h]I ^ ^^io^toi^ 

of poverty,- a’lid, his slftwness to tiiU. biography is of the ku d 0 f tilings, swallows ilium and' “"5 would think him a mere child face to wenr pulses. His rwejnj 

• feysunre . die reeponsiWHtibs of pf'man- whose eccentr chies usually' digests tiiem I ke a gi eat poetical fOd .a Jpohsh one loo, : were .It not t f 0 i, of beauty . . 

‘“^b-e affocrioii. il) his early- years ■l r . tt hl ■ i hl ^ “ In • financial fnniasma of beauty, than fc.«g 

mat. tats... The seif-ccmrcdness gc 
deep: Martin reports that wnen 

• the omissions AiuL evasions of Hat R enr « na wnsinve men. ana women, sanas \^ Auden" In hk sexual the .donth oF 

. ,laih*s. and Martin completes the h> U(S eccentricities. f u " ferances e Bu t , his will not do f; ch, i d ln /. cCcec i c ,eth, Jciiny- 

-, 'work. The glyci us , ««^red him to rhein,. :JJSS * "S eutSly rlalit ^ char : p 1 ?^ ? f I V n,se,f ‘ , J 

o catalogue of tlie .1)1^ of tlie ,iye;poefs in our youth begin In Tbrtnrtdn's 'love ft r. Hullani was , n f te . 0,l, . : t wus aivpn 

fathers; And Hie ■ mothers;, and •' . S gladness . h3.J.vV,5l On .over.and 10 y_for_dond along lima— 

unclds.; and brothers .and 'sisters; • thereof come m the : end 

Top rfy sort's grandfather* '‘.The Old . ■' '' '' despondency a tut; madness. 


■■ ..Tennyson’s . 6tography. . h2jd ' °t6 humSSize hfif 

went a l on g- iray Towards .repairing ® „ L° B ' ‘One might eVen try to . see 


JUIHP0IIIH W| o^nUlJi IJiPlI 

.matters:,. The selLccntrcdness goes You^cnu no more touch nj <j*t 

it, than beauty in a drw™ •»" 


there ,a i?x 


ludn^ss pf Teup^- and. niosi' lovable of tii'eii 


11 , mull in-Buij , -| J^. 

seems , to me as unerringly v* 
Rbhei'L- Brownings cnlicUti . 

" Pollens and EUnre : ' •, 

•Wo look at; iho obiert ofaj 
poetry so differently I jlw*^ 
idyll about n kntohi to I"* J a, 


Top rfy son's grandfnthar, “The Old ' . / ' ' despondency ahU; madness. r 'dmbodled all the g 
1 Mtip Of the Wo, Ids V with his desire . With’ due qualification those 'lines smi '4 Hfo/and its loss-— ‘which woii 
to. establish the faiqily's name and - may be applied to Tennyson/ Pan Inevitably have cpi 
forlunfc, liis irdstible, unpredictable H in', lator years . he was often ' 
ah d' self-pjty big , demands for .love ! .weighed down- by desnondOocW 
. and alleglaucoi whs 'Undoubted ly;an'- ,,'therA 1 Is, jio doubt .that the< young 
extraordinary . .figure,/ ’ a . brass .poof ...was oapabJo' of extraordinary 
betvredn Lender and -Slr .PLtt Cra\V> v high spirits,- nnd' ot a keen , sense 
ley. His preferrfed yoiingfir 1 . sb|t,. ; or’ihq gaiety of tilings..- Martin 
■ .Charles* rejoiced,, ih, a .quite absurd : . mentions an evening • spent; with 
- vaiiily^-jio. topk tHip nairtfl d’Eyhe-v.thfe- .Apostles,.- where Tennysaq-s ............ 

. ..-court ns-tpart o^- an attempt to peri' Tmiihici’y 1 incliidad “ the part of . a . did not' know' obont " Inoianchbfla, soil! toi.d db'ty- storib.T, ! hiii- ■ Ko did'- Tennyson’s tedlrtihue. ww^^ 
• suada'oibera *)f the faipUy’s'iipoage. . Xeiitdii'c deity< -tlidn he' trari sf erred and' that there was little 'else" that not approve',' of {Caroline Norton.- some brilliantly LJeriepu^ .Jmfetfc 
' ‘ ‘ ‘ ' dining ■ wltV' ^ her 'bn. told -of/ Walter Nfl** 1 
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V faithouglt h’/s ivondqrfui Taro ;poiiiii ^^ftcV^tavlM *&jJl 

lator. years . he was often .Hallam {fnl> dot P dlod—is, I- think, 'a i h il m p !m 8 h S makes amends); assist him In his ..*^V •* A* 

nd 0 iicy,’ the caiisb of much of : the despon- - L.neral 1 in° lM^^aft'houah • , the 

, T — r — - — — — - — 1 young denfcy which characterizes the later ■ cL^ifn , ” ' soul the proper u*W sbooM 

- extraordinary , figure,/ a . trass ,pOcf . was oapabJe of extraordinary Tennyson. He never recovered from r „ C i ma n o d t on . c,osa cribo: Tonnyson find 1 » ^ 

UoM Lftndbr^d:?fr.;BLit CrA«K spirits, nnd ; of- 4 keen . sense* tl,c %' 6f "hVJfluth. And here wi ..KSSiS**' ft** lhe,r dttys 08 . desorlbe the casd^ 

Wy.; His prcferrfed yoiingfir .sop, ; of* ihq gaiety of things..- Martin come to' the real difficulty of writing ^ ;* 'V •’ Of rlio moon ..on 

■V.W le5 s. re iP Ic f®.\ n - ■tduljte absurd: .mentions an evening -spent; with about Tenhyson. ' Ayderi remarked' •• 'Allied ^a, this selfishness, was a. , anything but the saui< ^ 

Tennyson's-' that there 1 -wfea- little; ,lhat Tqniiysbn. ■ conyeniioiUil -nattiic. Tennv- ■ .Gray ' is. otcaaloMW,'**^^ 

did not! kno\y' 'ahont " inqlanchoTid, sod: .toi.d db’ty- storlos; . h ut ■ ho did'- Tenuysop’s tethrtique,-^ 
and' that, there was little 'else' that 


What More did all day 


The Public Career of Sir Thomas 
More 

ky J. A. Guy ' 

Huvcstir Press, £20.00 
ISBN .0.88517 963 X ‘ : ■ 

A child confronting a rldnoceros at 
Ike zoo was heard to ask: “But 
ftnat doei.he do -all day ?•” Bio- 
pPuers of Sir Thomas Mora nave 
km deflected from the exercise 
«'« comparable curiosity 




by 'the 

pwus legend invented by “son 
*opeif that “the king's good ser- 
"“t served With a certain reluc- , 
Ms affections staying upon w 
•“•T and higher things ; his family, g 
w God, good letbei’s.- • 3' 

b so far ns - the , biogiwWcal S 
has concerned itself,- with H 
More* public careen it Da« pre;5 
«it«d ■ ■ • eardbtmrd dut-oiit ‘ of E 

“lugnty and conscientiousness. Jn g 
* sme* of I'obustly - iconoclastic a. 
pi!?" g ® t ' on "« Professor Geoffrey 
book , fs 


V- ! lii 


ancient and senior courts sharing 
Westminster Hall : fhd King’s Ben^b 
and the Common Pleas. , 

So far in his brick-making pr 
Guy was confronted . with, an .excess 
rather than a shortage of straw and, 
to mix metaphors, he Js to be con- 
gratulated for contriving to s.ee the 
wopd for (he trees. It is far. other- 
wise ip the study of ..More as 
politldaii. In his account of the 


m m 



accomplishment - ; of _ ' gtowa- 

But' lie ‘does. *?lAi e«» 

irto'p pomark \yhltP' ? 


bf f 


-IS, 


■ 1 " i - - y ■ aiu ’ , ■ niB, S c way to unmscoyereu regions ot. lire ;n ataei- ro mafee mm .. 

' wh * -.i- I'OHght .to -be- ah : Tennyson -more, rdthfer than' lerfs thought . Where' then has his monstor of depravity, insensitivity^ 
fflr .WgiyH* r bf the , « human* , . 1 -parti ciriarly. like :. tljo . gr^athess lain? I^o has WftttOn ' mi . or whatever. Martin does n 
; ; ; account; of poet ' os b gi'and old. the; whole, With inare constant. Un- ' this. tHo wishes to tell the 

on hi s -mind i-*. mut i that 'mind must man - takine .a. voune :airl .'ant :fnr Mniiiiomink ' i,;. i, - 


ing’s remark, 
to the • heart y* r^. 

' ' When Matthew - - 
what .* Martin calls ^ vv -- 
but Which 
said to -HOllam 


S . Surely «“‘L .| 0 ihi 


? -1*11.®^!?***' v 1 . rto .- ifreyVid ■ secount: of tha - poet ' - «, 

on hi g - «?ldd - flut.ithat ’mb^ m,Ust man ■ faking a young gicl.-out for ■; wearied and unv#enrying excellence 



bn t .lie ’also ' want 

biographer. . 

: ?he \ : Unquiet 


it avoid .revealing those inade- . not entirtly fwA « a c |aim 
’it Tennyson which' .make make sense for Mflrtin (fj|1 .j ts fln i 
. than a great poet- -Martin “ Tenrs.: Idle Tears ■» . . m „neDi f 
mb'ch -'cbod ■ as .a: critic of 


Tears,: Idle ; a paeu> 

way ... nearly •• J Abb« ^ 


i'obustly -iconocleatic i 
kt-WBMi' Professor 
to whom this 

^^ted’ has demobstratdd- ’ that g 
S'Uke other' successful lawyers, i 
yjgfly.. sought' pfflce end it«:'due*-l 
Wd, I that the fears expressed 

teSB-LT ‘ 

ohsncelior ' More was a far 


S jlitics ot tne rpyai qiyorce, ur 
uy falls in with the currently 
fashionable account of Henrldan 
affairs as an eternal triangle of 
factional contention. Far from being 
a year of vacuous and. irrelevant 
immobility, 153J witnessed a tense 
for the U^per hantj between 


strain. 

three factions : the . 

aristocratic and. the “radical,”, pr 
Guy suggests that rhe Inspiration of 
the first of the?e factions was Mq;re 
and he boldly, calls it . More’s 
’party,*. . There is llttie enough 
evidence for this- and, indeed, little 
enough about . More ,ig, Dr • Guy’s 
later chapters. The lord chancellor’s 
- active participation in the frustra- 
tion of “ the .king’* great, matter ” 
involved .profound .. contradictions 




ence to tnc ousiness VransaCted in implicated Moreinthe encourage- 
Snt 1 in. the - ninncerv and ' the Star Chamber .mant.of parliamentary opposition,^ 



ife 1 :thrdugll . ssy-bewe . him, n o.: ■ v^swee .to ; enah ■ ^uestiott could 

! . Chamber . enhancement of curat y dwingi the political weathercock ahd 

■Of Mora’s ^ Star Chamber order , tnat ™ i lthBr -fend erff or, precipitate the 
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Radical individualism 


•i EthlCs And Society : ft’ Mtoytlfr inter- based .pn the concepts ru$d, and 

• protatlori of value 'r > class. For him Moral iw is grodnddd 

• by Milton. Fisk . . J« - • " human, needs.- H* lisCs food, sex, 

• ; • •Harvester Press, £20.00 human support, and., deliberation or, 

• ISDN '0 35527 778 5.' ' ' ■■ rational choice, ,as tyin'a four basic 

, . or “ survival" need?. . They ate dif- 

.• T *T : ' ; ~ — “ f ere, Uly satisfied 'in,, different 

< • Mr Tucker's book springs from his historical, epochs and , give pise ro 
> dissatisfaction with. much v o£ con* other historically created needs. . 

• ■' ^elhpomrj': political, riioiighb;- in his Fisk rejects the' M atomistic “ 

View this radicals concentrate on liberal view of man and replaces it 

S cial justice, democratic participa- with- the "social” view. For hint 
in and such other "socialist not Individuals but groups, especi- 
. .objectives; but ue^lucr_ the ininor- *|/y rFie classes, const/ Lute the 
rum questions of individual rights, Jrteduci'ble units of society. A class 
fiber ties , and legality.. The indivi- profoundly shapes its members’ 
dualists nmfcc the opposite mistake, abilities, life-chanccs, attitudes and 
Tucker regrets the division between the contents and modes of satisfac- 
; the two schools, uitd contends that t ; ons 0 f t | ie ir needs. 

. nn adequate political theory can . !«.-««,« the rnucenu of 

only-be, constructed ciii ^ the basis o£ 0 ] BS$ Hnc j need aiM j arrives at the 


“ radical individualism 


class-relativist- ethics. Each class., 


For Tucker the radicals' neglect has distinctive historically created 
of individualism arises out of their needs which define its interests and 
misunderstanding- of Marx- Marx objective “ tendencies ” and . pro- 
was opposed to the possessive vide the content of its morality! For 
individualism of the bourgeois socle- hint it is “not the good of society 
1y, but not to Individualism itself, as a whole but class tendencies that 
Tucker presents him as a.incliindo: are the touchstone of morality ". 
logical and an ethical individualist, a moral man is one *' who is in 
the former, because, like Popper, tune, with class tendencies". An 
Marx explained human .actions in action, a motive or a human dis- 
situational rather than structural position is good if it realizes the 
terms, and tlte latter because he needs of one's class. And a man 
valued personal uutonomy. TnoHar has a right to do something if not 
is sympathetic to Marx s historical protecting him from others' inter- 
materialism, but believes that it ference hinders tlie realization of 


lacks adequate theories of law, jjjg group’s needs. 

Hberty and lights,, and needs to be Although Fisk is a perceptive 
. enriched by the coutrlbUtlons mode writeri his « Marxist ’* . etllics- is un- 

■ ; tenable. First - class-relativism is ii>- 

coherent. 'Different classes have 

■ 1 f SSSSMSt -JSSUftX 

. thftOry, of radical individualism. , have 8 moral priority without ttodc- 

• V. “ - Aljhqwgb Tucker’s discussions of .. in^ that his relativism .disallows any 

■■■ ■ -*7 

some of the limitations of Marx’s an action if the interference of 
. political thought, one wonders others is likely to hinder his group’s 
about the validity of his general satisfaction. This is strange for. 
(home. He constantly talks about ■ given his class ' relativism, Fisk 
•' individualism, but nowhere analyr 6 ini ply cannot explain why other 
ses the concept of the individual, classed • should leave him alone if 
For hint (he hidivitlpal U ' " out , t Ifis aatian Is harnlfiil to thGiriuter-' 
.• ..there ".-an, iheoutro yd rtible datum ests. By tli?ir ver.y nature the con- 

■ - of , experience: ThJs'is': naive, for cBpts df law.' right, APgaHpn.dre 
- the indivicjilaj is .not "given '** but ,. ujdyerqfcl . to; a given social order, 

a tlieqretlpal construction,':. A : than ■ and .cannot be , accounted 1 for by any 
is inseparably connected with' other form at group relativism. " ■ 
men and nature. To Individuate him . Second, Fisk’s “'Marxist'’ ethics' is 
•• • is ,to docldo where to draw the In Fundamental conflict with' Marx’s 
boundary between him on the one own ethics. For .Marx man is thp 
. : . /hand and other moa and nature ph_, high est being for, mdli, and buiiiad 
; the. other. ■ Differ one - philosophers-- well-being ,ia thd ;- highest . moral,. 
; • and societies Individuate men d|f- principle. In. his! view (iulnqn well-1 

. • fqcently. Tbe, ; .ancient. Athenians being cannot be- defined Abstractly,' 

^on at ai \ r J ntegr al .. nJiit ., of i; but' q illy ■ in tli a ,1 ighf ofthe 1 his tori- 
. raww ana ?ocl^ apd HiQU«ht - tnat . cally : develops d Uumpn’ - capacities 
. .. fl man;. taken toietber ibfth his land . and needs. ' A ‘ critic Confronts Ills' 

- ‘ .tAghts consriwited pn aociety wirh nh Image of Its own' 

individual. For the . human possibilities. Following HfegeL Marx 

' - ; 3S™ t . l1 ^2!WSS[i ‘.'edujrea ipecific , argues that in a clasS-divlded society 
, - : materinl add social conditions with* only the negative class Is capable 
.out winch, her remains; Indetdrmiqnte • of realizing these 'possl&illtifea ; the- 
■ ® nd aosu’pet,. and ; therefore He establiShfed Class 'fiv kat is PI Cel with 

• . together^ uiith iihese cOndldqns copi- the status quo ' and h^-do tatei’est 

stliutes nn IndLviduql. The liberal'' .In 1 chijinglhg' it. '-v 

' " 'SdfJSJi , . fra'r Mafi the motaVafta-bistotlCa; ■ 

, and . mini. : signif <pauc6‘ of -'thV n&gdtive:!clos's it' 
v. - t^.epi ; the natib . derived front the fatifc tbat' iV’is the 
' ^ -‘ bedt’^r ^jf h utnah '..development "/ 
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Western Political \ Theory in the 
Face of the Future ■ ■ 
by John Dunn : 

Cambridge University Press; £9.50. 
and £2.95 
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John Dunn’s Political Obligation in 
its Historical Cqhteff is a collec- - 
tion of previously published arti^ 
cles sandwiched between a brief 
introduction and nn extensive con- 
cluding chapter. Jt contains most 
of the elegantly written and topi- 
cally diverse pieces which have 
made the author an important 
figure in the field of political 
theory In the past decade. . 

Dunn Is perhaps best known for 
his work on Locke and this in- 
terest is represented by three 
essays : an exposition of Locke’s 
I theory of consent, an account of 
the Impact of. Locke’s ideas in 
eighteenth-century England and 
America, and a critique of C- B- 
Macpherson's interpretation of 
Lattice as a bourgeois individualist. 
In contrast ih ere is a detailed 
study of a Ghanaian election, a 
comparative analysis of Ghanian 
and Sri Lanken political .values and 
a wide-rangiug piece on modern 
revolutions. Two methodological 
essays are Included, one on the 
history of ideas, and the other" on 
realism In history and social 
science. The former, originally pub- 
lished in 1968, is a significant sup- 
plement to Quentin Skinner’s thesis 
that a proper regard for philoso- 
phically based theories of meaning 
requires the historian to interpret 
his material in terms of the histori- 
cal meaning-context in which it 
was produced. 

..'.-The author has made no attempt' 

n reply to critics. No doubt he 
feels that his interpretation of the 
theological basis and political con- 
servatlsm of Locke’s thought has 
been well received, and that more 
recent findings on tlie limited im- 
pact'. of La'ckc's; ideas ' ; on 
eighteenth-century . America vindi- 
cate .his owii work. But he is per- 
haps Overconfident if he assumes', 
that lie, has put' paid to die prp- 


' Authority 


losophical validity trf studying the 
content, coherence and u : u.th-Vnlue 
of t political theories irt‘ relative 
independence of the historical con- 
text in which they are first written. 

The rationale for the selection of 
the essays is their relevance to the 
problem of “how far.h.uman beings 
have good reason to see and feel 
themselves as morally constrained 
by politico! organizations **. This 
common • concern with political 
obligation does -Indeed give the 
book more coherence than is usual 
in such Collections. The methodolo- 
gical essays set the scene for 
Dunn’s “.context-dependent” inter- 
pretation of Locke’s ideas on con- 
sent and for his study of the cul- 
tural distinctiveness of the politics 
of two Third World countries, both 
of which point up the difficulty of 
providing a universal theory of 
political ooligation. And the 
empirical studies . . prnvi de inval u- 
able evidential material to back the 
argument that a theory of political 
obligation must take into account 
the causal possibilities of political 
actions. 

Those readers already familiar 
with Dunn's work will be most in- 
terested in- bis lengthy concluding 
chapter “ Political Obligations and 
Political Possibilities This is a 
sustained effort to outline the u in- 
tellectual shape" of tlie contem- 
porary problem of political obliga- 
tion. Dunn emphasizes the need to 
find a balance between the ultima- 
tely destructive but attractive rela- 
tivism to which his own concern 
for historical specificity might 
point us, and the ideological impo- 
sitions of orthodox statist theories 
which purport to enable us to read 
off our detailed political duties 
whatever our circnmstnnces. His 
general position is that “the prob- 
lem of political obligation ... is the 

S roblem of how to see the relations 
etween thaee types of consldcra- 
on t'the 'nature of rationality, the 
character and eplsteinic' status of 
human values and the causal possi- 
bilities of human social existence 
From this not particularly novel 
Stance He goes on to offer soma 
tentative and largely negative 
views on the difficulty of formulat* 
idg any general theory in such a 
complex area, particularly In View 
pf ,;tlio causal Uncertainties sur- 
rounding, all political activity and 


. cultural norms. Wlthi?&£ 
tatioqs he Is ljbe^l> K* 
.ance of < 
considerations which 5w™ 
slble rational bases for ,35 
choice, except for his raft 
niatic rejection of egaljrariuL? 

As n Presentation 5f a„ 
to political theory Duoff 

admirable He has a'r*£U 
capacity for the fresh 
phrase and a Hair for mill 
intellectual assassination. S 
times, however, dera- ip h raiflC j, 
nnd eloquently re-enphiiiW^ 
lions act as substitute? for 
argument. A little more dull an*t 
ical clanty might add coaTictlMc 
enjoyment. Philosophically m 
much depends on fafaeis and uni 
orittes tor him to be maJdnsi 
major contribution to suchiopL 
the theory of meaning But his W 
rnent is, on the whole, wQnd a tj 
unlikely to be swbpt aside by ^ 
tide of philosophical fzshica. 
Certainly he goes s Wb^'m; 
towards providing a ' wad 
justification for the hiuotial n ■■ 
dies of which lie is an sntviii] 
master. 

A similar blend of Uiennv!: 
tuosity. breadth of approa cl 
mild dogmatism maria the an 
uuilior’s Western Political Kk^ 

' in the Face of the Futtfa. lt 1 
introductory book, now pobfiib; 
in paperback, deals with dtf> 
qratic theory, liberalism,. mma 
lism and revolution (largely & 
xi&n revolutionary thought).. hk 
very successful in showing eviv 
came to be saddled with these k« 
rather ineffective political tlwrj 
for whose prospects- a> lor ilfl 
of the human race— DunA ktla 
out little hope. As a lead hufi« 
temporary aiscusslons of . 
this is an admirably Iwi c 
scholarly book, if ■rstfcf.ttt b _ 
toricul in . content. Duvn ,{»rsf 
'.allows his own scepticism 
state of modern political thetrj ; 

• admirably enunciatad fn 
Obligation in 'Wr.' 

Context) to prevMt him pm 
adequate attention t? t the msm* 

orous contributions being nW' 
political philosophy In Uje.prtst* 

T. D,.CampH 

T. D. Campbell 
jurisprudence at the unMtm 
Glasgow- - - * • • •.’ 


a bureaucratic society 

exchange In personal rplntlonships human warmth 
with actual role oxchnnge in largo distlnguislies clearly^ 
institutions. At other times IDs nflllsm, pairlarchy 
method. raises more quest'lohs than llsm, oxplorqs the 


• ’ SdBlfl] ^! Cr ! - |:v - W , . For Matx the .tnoraVa'hd historical ' 
•” „ #u * ^ e ’ end., mini- - significauce' oi th fe • n egrf t i v e jcloss Is-' 
‘ * ^ e ni ’ the. natib dCrlvad wpni tbe focrtbat% J is the 

. . .MS. given : _ biolonickl, - 


Richard Sentiott'fi boeik. oh ' aiith- 
ority is (he ,flrs( volume qf . what ib 
projected ps ad exploVatibji 'of the 
social bonds >vhlch , tip the 'Individ- 
ual to sopjety, The success of this 
'Enterprise '.will be easier tb .jddqe 
w.heii it has been cbraplfctdp ; - rof 
tjtaaiple. ■ theta ; is in;.. Im^icadon 
(ha(.: authority;, jtnd, potver- relations 


on authority Ipto Hegel’s dialectic tortious that occur . 

of the master and slave. infiage is imposed on > , . M[a! < 

- Sennett defines authority as a o£ . \ ^ 

relationship between unafluals. The . and scale from WEvf" a f "lowt 
main thrust pf his argument is the The * eC0 I|f rtr f^ e ^ikb 

■ need w$ fee] on the one hand to P^ops • 
experience; aqd to exercise forms- ‘sfactory. 

■ of authority, and , on tfe ..o&er- the . ^ ^ ffir oasW- jH 

dangers pf s.uccup.ibipg to,-4lo DJm* £ u: anV^ CIlJl tf£ 

■ Sion • of 'finding a :perpi?nent auth- . . !■ 

• This.; conflict ; ,can v . ^.he slig- 
goats, be resolved . at,. th.e,-n?rsonaJ - 


•utfertDt w 1 ®* 




unite, as' equn Is.'BUt at, this Stage’ It 




w. bpdaV approach 'in ' primarily 
psychological, lusmg caste, studies . of 
.'individuals.' seeking ' Hiprapy and 
e^dmpks drawn; frdm :tfje 'highly 
self-conscious worl d To# I iter autre, 
for:;. cxaniplA ■ ,lhe; persona/ 
experiences of ; Gos^e" ar)d Kafka; 

UliS Ui.k f. !>■ •• ■ T.I 


jtet ■ to authority. /grows 'up to ^eifasV^rt 

: acquire' adult and-, parental.; auth-'; J S fbr i { 

onty in turn.' He suggests, too, that' 


ittiHWtmmiaqf- js.. .inherihily,- 4elf,n -.'A-'?** -r'-v’ 

-. ' •; A". k'- 1 •. - T - ' - ?;-V ' *[> 

; v 


■ within the famlly, despita tbe fre- authwity ' as - a 
r.quept. expm-ience^ of domination or “Sr crnSal hni^«L cb !r 
j-bitter. conflict- there is a 'genuine 1 *hh' doctor 1 .^ ' 

POMibilltv ’ , of V'anfeheWttf •” helntf .to ■ lWffi 


hythrn 


ise 1{ jU. 

MtO. 


as-ifea?» 


.The' johriiOiGdb 
sil/o/i - polbbretOi 




e . uav: q.;- 'g 

1- ■ranplil r . : rhnllv. J. •• 


■mm.. . 

defines 1 ,’ two' ’kl 
. and -mali * 




... Jentfett : imb^rtahh'^^W 
ijj^gitimate. ' v- . VnrllC 

a; p'ater-- - ■ : ,-r < . 
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Controversy over priority in the calculus 


Philosophers at ' War t the .quarrel ! 
Between Newton and Leibniz - • 

by A. Rupert Hail- 

riiibridge University Press, £15.00. 
i Sfl 121 22732 1 • 

to 1710, in fl paper appearing in 
the Philosophical ' Trmisactiohs,- 
Newton’s - disciple John Keill 
accused Leibniz of having published 
under a different name, and sym- 
' bohsm au “ arithmetic " (the cal- 
culus) first discovered by Newton. 
There had been skirmishes earlior 
over the question of priority in the 
calculus extending as far back as 
1(91, but Keill's charge of plagiar- 
' ism against Leibniz marked a turn- 
lag point which' led rapidly to tho 
outbreak of open warfare between 
die two sides, and this then con- 
tinued with mounting fury up to 
end even beyond Leibniz’s death In 
1716. Today, with hindsight, and in 
the light of various documents 
idrich nave only been uncovered, or 
at l?ast examined, recently, certain 
things are clear which were less so 
at the time of the controversy. 

We now know thAt by the end of 



7666-' Newton ’had . developed . a’ 
method— the so-called method ot'* 
fluxions- — for UbBllitK 'wiih.-'ftll th'o'" 
drdinaty processes' of the 1 different/ 
ial ana - integral calculus. But no 
details of this ' metbe'd" were ‘.pub- 
lished before 1693; We 'know ' also 
that Leibniz began . the development 
of his own - method In 1675/ although 
he never provided any documentary 
evidence of this hirrtself, and pub- 
lished no account of .h until .1684. 
We - know finally that. Leibniz was 
familiar with various . aspects of 
Newton’s early work in mathematics 
before 1675, but that although he 
was • probably aware by then that 
Newton had a- general method of 
dealing with “ calculus " 'problems, 
he had no detailed knowledge of 
this method until some time after 
the first published account of his 
own method in 1684. 

The long and bitter controversy 
over the calculus with its charges 
and -countercharges of plagiarism, 
dishonesty and bad faith, was there- 
fore based on a series or -misunder- 
standings on both sides, though 
aided and abetted, mice again on 
both sides, by the sort of special 
pleading and plausible hypothetical 
historical reconstructions, to which 
even the most level-headed, persons 
may descend when they allow their 
judgments to be clouded by their 
personal feelings. It must also ho 
said, as Hail is at pains to empha- 
size, that the Newtonian side; 
especially Newton himself once he 
had warmod to the task, come out 
of the controversy In a worse light 
than Leibniz and his followers. 

Although the rights and wrongs 
of the controversy, and the main 
stages within - it, have, been clear 
for some time, and are ably por- 
trayed in the present account, there 
remain ■ a number of puzzling fea- 
tures to which Hall rightly devotes 
particular attention, but to which 
no entirely satisfactory answers 
, seem possible. Why, for,, example, 
was Newton so slow lu publishing 
en account of hi$ method ? It cnit- 


JJwiralt pf sir Isaac. Newton , .by 
vwles Jervas. 


not. have,. been dimply a matter of 
difficulty -.in’ finding a publisher: 
The Rqyai Society would have been 
only too h fl PPy to publish in its 1 
Transactions any .mathematical 
Paper by Newton at any time aftei* 

, Its publication oF his. Hrijt epoch- 
making paper of 1672 on the com- 
position of white light. . V 
.. In. fact, as Is well knOwn, the' 
Society did publish ait epitome of 
die Principle in 1685, and specif l* 


cally to secure Newton's “invention 
tU’ Himself till "Su'Gh 1 uimO' 1 «H jhe. 
tfduld af ‘leisure publish lt-’h>'’But in 
1685 Newton had Edmond. Halley’s 
wise And Infinitely- perduadlve hand' 
to guide him. ‘Whereas in 1676, the 
year of his two major mathematical - 
communications, to Lolbniz, he was 
Isolated, was still smarting from the 
criticism of, his 1672 paper on light' 
and was only just freeing' himself 
from the tiresome correspondence 
It had engendered. 

There can therefore be little 
doubt that Newton’s unwillingness 
to expound— even In a letter— any- 
thing so novel as his method of 
fluxions Was due, at least In parr, 
to hto feat Of engendering v trouble* 
some controversy. But it may also' 
to some extent have been due, as 
Whiteside has suggested, to o ccr>' 
tain lack of confidence on Newton’s 
part. The idea of Newton lacking 
confidence- in his own mathematics 
might at first sight appear liidicrnus. 
But it becomes more plausible when 
we remember his nlmost pathological 
aversion to bringing any piece of 
mathematical work to a final and 
definitive- form, a fact which in 
turn helps to explain the remark- 
ably small proportion of Ills mini 
muthemutlcal output which wus 
published in his own lifetime. 

This inability to finish of Newton 
the mathematician coiitrn.u* curl- 
’ ously with Newton the physicist 
both experimental and then ret ical. 
By the standards of the day his 
first, 1672, paper on light was nit 
extraordinarily finished work, and 
the SBtne was true of the Principia 
on a vastly greater scale. ■ Hall's 
opinion that the Priucipfa was 
unfinished because it lacked a 
theory of the moon's motion seems 
hardly justified : more plausible is 
the viow that the theory was lacking 
because even Newton with all his 
uncanny skill as an applied mathe- 
matician could not supply it. Per- 
haps, in fact, we have to entertain 
the possibility that Newton was by 
temperament 0 theoretical physicist 
rather than -a pure matliematiciaii, 
muCh-iti tne cam*, mould-os hi* ipfat 
outstanding British successor Jamas; 
Clerk-Maxwell, and that he was 
more at home when faced with- 
specific 'Problems posed by Nature 
herself, than when guided purely by 
his own mathematical genius; . 

Another teasing problem to; pro- 
vided by the extraordinary change 
.In Newton’s attitude to ills piethod 
of fluxions between 1684 a fid 1710. 


Thus there are cloar indication*, 
that iii 1684 New tali', was not grimily- 


unset by .the publication' Of Leibniz'* . 
rival method, riherefia once' roused 
by Kelli. in 17.10 ho became bbs^sped 
with the. need' to pi'ove both his- 
priority .In discovery and Leibniz’*' . 

R laglarisni.' These' and ! other puzz-* 
ng aspects of NeWton’s behaviour/ . 
all ably discussed 'by A. R; Hall; ■ 
will doubtless lohg proride grist to. 
the historian’s mill., , 

‘There is a "curious unevenness 
about this book. The last five Chap: 
rers are quite admirable, giving a 
vivid bio w-hy- blow afccmmt nf the 
controversy from Kelli’s declaration 
of war In 1710 until Leibniz's death 
and bey odd, in which later period : 
the author breaks new ground,* 
especially iii' the way in ivSlcli lte< 
fits the battle ovor the ■ cnlculurfg 
into the large warfare between then 
Newtonian and neo-Cartesian sides. « 
On the other bond, the first five 5 
chapters sacmed to me less- con vine- § 
ing. Here there nrc a surprising d. 
number of stylistic lapses, obscure g 
passnges, and a certain amount of 5 
repetition resulting from nn execs- w 
slve use of nclirntiolugical writing, 

It might liavu been better if tlics 
author had braved tlie scorn of cer- 
tain philosophers of hiKtury and 
given a more straightforward , 
chronological account somewhat 
closer to the manner of Newton 
himself in the Commercium Episto- 
It cum. 

Another weakness Is the excessive 
number of quotations from, and 
references to, tbe opinions of the 
author’s colleague and friend D. T. 
Whiteside, well known for his 
monumental edition of Newt nil's 
mathematical papers, and to whom 
the book is dedicated. On other 
occasions where Hal] neither quotes 
from nor refers to Whiteside he evi- 
dently echoes his views, as in hid. 
attitude in chapter three to wlniL he 
calls Newton’s fluxion a I lent mu — the 
term is Whiteside’s— occurring in 
Book It of the Principin. Follow- 
ing Whiteside, Hall mat mains that 
" one can hardly doubt " that this 
Iemtofl was introduced- specifically' 

‘ by Newtdnfih order to muko wav for' ■ 
the Immediately following scholium ‘-' 



by Newton fih order to muko wav for' 
the Immediately following scholium - ’ 
in which he refers to .the respective*' 
methods of Lelbnla nnd himself for 
dealing with problems of differ- 
entlation and irategr attorn Unlike 

Whiteside, - However, Hall falls to * 
mention .thpt NeWtoh uiei the 
.lemma in ,the 'Immediately following 
proposition, a fact, which inevitably 


Gottfried Wilhelm v, LclLmiU - 

diminishes tho force of iJn? argu- 
ment. 

- I was thus finally left wondering 
if it would not have been hetii/r if 
there had been a Trank and open 
collaboration between Hall - mid 
Whiteside, with Whiteside respon- 
sible for the preliminary quasi- 
inutheinoticnl background nnd Hull 
responsible for the remaining purely 
historical part. At the very least 
T would plead in a new edition for 
an appendix by Whiteside or other 
historian of mathematics giving a 
.plain man’s guide — with diagrpnis — 
to the basic contributions of New- 
ton and Leibniz and their imme- 
diate predecessors in the fiqld uf 
the calculus. At the same time the 
opportunity might he taken of add- 
ing a critical bibliography, the 
absence of which is sorely felt in a 
work belonging to h lung IiHtorkal 
' tradition, oi earlier ‘ books nnd 
pujiers. . 

Jolirt Herivel 


John Herivel was formerly reader 
m' the history and -philosophy * of 
science at The Qneen*s University t 
Belfast. - . 


A linking of scales from the 


to the global 


'■ £!j U< H-® a 4 StorrosV th'e behaviour 
“q effect Of water liir the ntmos* 
Were ’ • ' •< .■•>; 

. ; '.|2^ y,Vi)n)a Stole. University Press, 
|SBh} 0 27i OHSIS 7 


Intuition. " 

The, authors approach to a sub- 
ject which involves virtually the 
whpto ' 6f classical .physics and 
scales’ rahglng front IntortoSJecular 
spatings .to thousands of kilometre? 
is through the mdttort of the air.; 
He points out that • largely as a 


! ^raughout the period during which 
impressive and original book 
' T 1 * -written Ptofessoh Frank 
.utdlOiq was , dying from' .'a * gainful ■ 
-^ldious : disease ..whibh'! would 

‘WaYObted . less) replarkabl^ , 
. *- ffbm ,’. devoting to -;its ’ proauc- • 
dedicatton--- and salf-diar'' 
t £E'2?.- Which- -.ware' manifestly 
did hot; live to see ita 
r - ^ • “ : tO be regardedi 

S® 53, ore '' 9 tdsrtmeiit to-powerf..: 
. ' ahd intuition prob-- . 

If ' areas of 


consequence of' subsequently ini-' 
substantiated reports r or success in 
enhahddg rainfall bV introducing 
Into supercooled clouds agents Jhat 
‘ cart ' initiate tha ice- phase at tem-, 
:‘het , atUi‘es warmer' thah those ' at 
.’Which naturally: available 1 nuclei, ate 
’effective' in significant conceqtra- 
dons; r attention has- been focused. 


• behaviour of clouds -and- storms. Jt 
is only recently* toomfe tinte since 
the book Wa4 vmttdri, that the im* 
portanco of radlatiop in affecting 
the stability of certedn clouds and. 
; the turbulent mbdng withm them-^ 
a ltd al&‘ in dictating the rates of. 
droplet growth in sprite oircum- 
‘ Stances— has baen recognized. Lud- 
lani devotes totislcteraola attontiou 
to' radiative 'effects and emphasizes- 
titht these must be fully integrated, 
into Cur conceptions . of the physics 
and dynamics'' of 'clouds b ads torpid • 
Ai.me book unfolds the treatment 
moves .generally through increasing 
■ -^810^ O f^ qmosph eri q 1 mpUoh,^but 


pheric Aerosol," ; w The Formation, ' 
Growth and-' Evaporation of CtoUd 
Particles") present as much infbr-' 
ipation . op the ’ origins, ch^ractetr . 
istics.,and behaviour 1 of aerosol arid ' 
.hydrQmeteDrs as is hecewory fof 
. further ' fle'veJOpmeiir of the m^ln; - 
theme of this work. The/ booty cited 
ear lief provide a. more exhaustive 
coverage. ; . . . ' 

The short . chapter six, entitled , 
M Atmospheric Motion Systenis’’, 
fnaV : be regarded as the local point 
“of thfe book, or the jetrion which' 
clearly dfefines Its particular 
.and priglnai flavour. In ft, Ludiani,' 


These latter, particularly, illustrate 
Lud lam’s great passion for aud 
appreciation oi natural phenomena : 
they .Include an essay on abnormal 
twilights and the paintings 'OT ]. M. 
W. Turner.'. " 

The book is elegantly written nnd 
beautifully produced, it will, iii my 
opinion, be consulted and referenced 
for a, long film# into the future; not 
50 much tor its stature a.s an expres- 
sion of tbe state-of-the-Bri— for this 
will always ; move * on — hot far. the 


asses hr* 


at. "“W'*on ana intuition 
IfVv^equaUedr -Inv-tho ' an 
- , wo - ui cynsmita..tlnd phyriah - 

.Thife exist on a' hi' iwn '« 


together with a tendency for a 
. compartmentalizritlon of clbud npy : , 
: sics which has been detrimental to- 
'its ’development. If M** also .fended 
to mask the! general truth that, 
( dynamical ptotesses ; largely deter- 
mine"' the efficiency: • With whtoh: 
cloud- add -storm systems produce 
i riredpitatlon,- ’ ' ’ ■ : • ' 


he: emphasizes strdngly the need 
for unification' by moving beck and 


or oh the General Behaviour of 
Atmbsphete ** ; “ The ■Physical 
?al*tie| of the Moist AtmOspheri 


“ cbmh^ii "FueSsj^ for its ; 

and lucid assessment, 
stotus Of . cloud 

■•■fflr* hnd -. PrecTpipotian . by Prdp- 


.^S&offeM s fresh. and 
-Sdcept able . view of .; cloud -phySici • 
by taking the .mouoq pf th p air, op 
au-icales. Ob' his starting, poirii } by 
consolidating his arguments ,by re- 
ference to— and of led with bis own 
original Interpretations pf—major. 


They define; the atptowdfere; 

; dMcusJ ttre ’ 'uiflufece ;bf ■■.water 1 
Vipqur .on long-wave' radiation - end 
dutf ori tomperature.' They 'describe 

■ a!L« ibWAtkiJ Nn r a «if . »3i a *■ 1 SiflUliAiia 


• : SK*SvS^ , octu J*<- ini 1 clouds; ■ 

\SSS£W^ff ilbdk-htt, attempted the 
^tritich ) --i Lvia iMft'' has- 


'the characteristics of top; various, 
forriii- of convection irtipdrtant in 
the ' formation of - clouds. ' They 
develop the Equations whidi. govern 
the vertical motion and'-tfiWing of 
moist tfnd* wtorntW* afr .and; sniro; 
\ttutepityrayji-with : a lurid, physicol 
dafecrlptlori— tile " paramater? 1 and 


‘i « ; w ; . wkwl riif ;■ togethef ‘ 

•;A': v -Mi {■/: ■. ■ • 


.Illustrated hy flip , emp^sls. plnced 
dlvelopfppiit. and 


Cbapteys- toutynnd fiyf (** A t^ios- 


their spatial and temporal scales, 
together with their associated 
kinetic energy. . , ' , 

This JLejkqs to' the final three chan- 
ters {. Cdmuluj CoaYectiojI- ;■ 
11 Cumulonimbus ’ Conveciiort ; 

* L,arge-scqle Sidpe , 1 C<jta%tioh ”«) 
v which include discussions of theoB- 
lea of cmqulus convection ( convec- 
tive transfer; ' corivective circu-: 

, Jations ; . observation * of the proper-, '- 
ties of -edihulus' pnd cumulonimbus : 
clouds and titaiv interpretation ; thb . 
forntadbn of - ehowerA duiriutonihN^ 
■bus dynaihksj.-the fOririatlort. arid, 
oharacterlptics of .in t^nse storm s ; . V 
toviladqes, an.4 waterspouts ; praclj 1 
pltation ■formation : in Cumulonim- 
bus 5 the stability ■ bf Mke'-scsie ' 
Sheared flows the oBservcd 
propqrtiBp .of large-scale slppo Coq- 

S ection »• the ' large-scale cloud r and- 
k-eclpltation Syitems of slope , con- 
: vCction; ahtl ^irtall-SMlp 1 clouds .|hdi 
■;cf6tid systonls 1 in 'lorge-icalfl flows. ' 

■ The bt>ok :cOtitalps man^imagniti-! 

- cent' photographs ■ humPvdus original ’ 
. diagrams - designed to ill qstrat e 1 the 
< author’s interpretation of . obser- 
■ yhttimS) and a host of 1 appendices 


iin.!hdepend fi Pt ^hn- ; 

, . Iql an appendix '‘concerifeu .with 
reports of giant hailstones Professor 
Ludlam quote's from the autobio- 
graphy of Benvenuto Cellini who. 
Raving just survived a prodigious 
hailstorm, -while journeying by horse- 
back " dtitered Lyons . . . and tarried 
there eight days,. At the eiid of this 
timer being Refreshed in strength 
and spirits, wet resumed our .journey, 

-And passed 'the mountains without 
• mishap.” I suspect that many- people 
will ;fee| similarly fojuveimied’ and 
1 inspired after reading : this book. 

■ •' JobiiLflthain 

■v ^ i | « • ^ ^ * 

’ Jokn tatham-is professor of aimos- 
■phbriti 'physics nt the University of . 
' Manchester Institute of Science and 
.Technology: 

R'tchariA Brener.: collected pliers t 

5 ' 'dlted , by Paul Fong nnd ; Warren . ■ 
.Wong, figs ...baen .published in 
, • tnr ae Volumo$ by ' the ' MIT Pj*ess at , 

" £34.10- { each volume. -;Brouer 
(3901-77) was onC of mq leading 
algebraists of - this .century^ devoting 
the major share of ills efforts VO 
tibo- 1 "Study tf fInitei gi'oqpS( y * ■ • 
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The private life of Robert Oppenheimer 


Robert Oppenheimer: letters and 
recollections 

edited by A. K. Smith and C. Weiner 
Harvard University Press, £12.00 
ISBN 0 674 52B 33 6 

In die autumn of 1922, the young 
Robert Oppenheimer came as a 
freshman to Harvard ' to study 
chemistry. His later career, as a 
student in Europe and as a teacher 
in California, was remarkable be- 
cause of the effect Oppenheimer 
liad on the growth of theoretical 
physics in the United States. But 
what singled out Oppenheimer 
' from ills peers was his role ns 
Director of the Los Alamos Labora- 
tory where the first atomic bombs 
were designed and built. 

This book of letters nnd recollec- 
tions of Robert Oppenheimer brings 
together the bulk of his surviving 
pre-war correspondence and a selec- 
tion of the letters ho wrote during 
the war. The book's editors, though 
they are more than that, have added 
o mass of detail which they have 
culled from Interviews with Oppen- 
heimer and his contemporaries. 
Their commentary increases the use- 
fulness of the letters manyfold, the 
result being a very full and Infor- 
mative book which clears the way 
for a comprehensive biography. 

Robert Oppenheimer was born in 
1904- into a prosperous family of 
German extraction living in New 
York. HU education at the Ethical 
Culture School . was broad and 
stimulating and during his school- 
days he snowed a keen Interest in 
mineralogy. He became .friendly 
with a young teacher of English at 
hLs school, Herbert W. Smith, and 
most of the early letters In this col- 
lection. were written -to him. Their 
friendship' was cemented ‘when 
accompanied Oppenheimer 


this material seems to have sur- 
vived. 

Oppenheimer .was at Harvard for 
three years, one fewer than was 
normally required, but still he man- 
aged to listen to lectures on a wide 
range of subjects outside his degree 
After 


course. Arter giacmanue m 
chemistry and' armed with the 
recommendation of Percy Bridgman, 


Smith 


tew /Mpxlco in 1921 In 


on a trip 16 r 

.& year betwe'eq.scheiW, -and uhlver- 
•‘■’aity which - Opperiheikner spent ' re- 
covering from trench dysentery ha 
had caught on a European trip. 
Later; Robert Oppenheimer was to 
return to Now Mexico with his 
brother, Frank, to stay at a ranch 
;not far from the future site of the 
[laboratory at Los Alamos. 

; . The early letters to Smith were 
Written soon after Oppenheimer had 

S trived at Harvard. Many of them- 
re elaborate; beginning with " long- 
taimfed. tapestried apologies ", Often 
-^Oppenheimer refers to verses and 
-share- stories written for his own 
.pleasure and sometimes sent to his 
cofres-pondetvts. Unluckllyj hone of 


graduating 
rated with 

: Percy Bridg 

Oppenheimer applied to work under 
Rutherford at the Cavendish Labora- 
tory in Cambridge. Rutherford 
could not take him and Oppen- 
heimer came to the Cavendish as 
a student of J. J- Thomson. 

.Tire year he spent In England was 
rather a trial for Oppenheimer, 
parriy been use he suffered from 
depression, but Jie did meet a num- 
ber of physicists who were develop- 
ing the new theories of quantum 
mechanics. Oppenheimer decided 
his future lay with theoretical 
physics and he accepted Bn invita- 
tion from Max Born to work in 
Gtittingen. Oppenheimer evidently 
enjoyed his stay in Germany and 
his circle of correspondents grew 
to reflect his new interests. Now. 
his letters were usually concerned 
with applications of the quantum 
mechanics he was mastering, techni- 
cal problems which provide a strong 
contrast to the advice about women 
offered to his 16-year-old brother, 
Frank. 

In the spring of 1927, Oppen- 
heimer completed his PhD at Got- 
tingen with a thesis bn the theory 
of continuous spectra. Soon after- 
wards he returned to the United 
States and there he arranged to 
work for both the University of 
California and for the California. In- 
stitute of Technology. However, 
before he took up these, appoint- 
ments, a fellowship from the Inter- 
national Education Board enabled 
him . to work with Ehrenfcst, 
Kramers and Pauli. 

When he returned to California. 
Oppenheimer settled to teaching and 
research, At Berkeley he was the 
only one • ■, familiar with 
■ mechanics, • but Tie met 
experimenters. Ernest Lawrence 
and his students were building the 
first eye lotions, a type of particle 
accelerator they had designed. At 
Caltech, . Caul Anderson was soon 
to make important discoveries like 
that of the positive electron. 


1/ 




a fission bomb was slow in the next 
year or two. Oppenheimer was not 
directly involved in the work. But 
after the United States entered the 
war, the work was more urgent and 
Oppenheimer became responsible 
for a small group working on tho 
theory of the atomic bomb. Late 
in 1942 General Leslie R. Groves 
took charge of the Manhattan 
Engineer District, as the bomb pro- 
ject was called. Some of his first 
decisions were to centralize the 
work on bomb design in a new 


Plasma 

physics 
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There seem to be two 
approaches to the pedagogic pre& 
union of plasma physics: in tg 


laboratory, headed by Oppenheimer. more common ffle ^ 

— mid be sited at 18 t0 st ?‘ 1 w “ h individual pmlda 


gif; 

‘I / - * 


j. Robert Oppenheimer In 1926 or 
1927 

lowed his annual migration to Pasa- 
dena. The letters written by Oppen- 
heimer in this period do convey 
the excitement of the time and give 
some insights, but no more than 
that, into the growth of the physics 
department at Berkeley. 

A noticeable gap in the record 
left by the letters concerns Oppeii- 
heimer’s political interests in the 
late 1930s. It was Ills radical 
interests and the people he met 
because of them that provided some 
of the evidence against -him which 
led the Atomic Energy Commission 
to withdraw his security clearance 
in 1954. Oppenheimer explained at 
the Commission’s hearings that his 
interest in politics began around 
1936, partly because ot the treat- 
ment of Jews In Germany but also 
sd of 


many 

becausd'of the effect of the Depres- 
J 'sion on his students, who had found 
wfth able -i t difficult to find Work. 

The late 1930s were interesting, 
too, for physicists. The discovery 
of the meson (now muon) stimu- 
lated Oppenheimer'8 interest in 
cosmic vays. But the discovery that 
wb 9 more significant . was that of 
uranium fission made byiHahri ;bnd 


It was an exciting, era in physics others late in 1938. A few 

and Oppenhei pier's greet/ accom- . days after learning about fission, 
pilshment ‘was to cbeate'a group of ; Oppenheimer excitedly ( wrqte to 
theoretical physicists who were able. George ,Ubl$Hbeck claim log .that 
tp take jbe United States to the ,r . . . a ten cm cube of uranium 
forefr-ont of the field. As often deuteride f . . might vary well blow 
happen^* with t]he founder of a ' itself td hell". ' 

school,. Oppenheimer. WM admired . : For various reasons, in tile 
by bis students, some- of whom fol- United States progrestf in designing 


Tho laboratory would 
Los Alamos in New Mexico, an 
area Oppenheimer' knew well. 

The letters from the Los Alamos 
years testify to the varied work 
that Oppenheimer had- to organize 
at the laboratory bs well as to the 
qualities that made him successful 
as its director. Many letters refer 
to problems of physics but others 
reveal the details that had to be 
sorted out before a motley collec- 
tion of civilians and military person- 
nel would work well together. 
Salaries had to be fixed 1 and bath- 
tubs allocated. The atmosphere at 
Los Alamos comes across strongly 
from the editorial commentary and 
must owe much to Alice Kimball 
Smith's own stay tbere. 

In late July and early August 
194$. one bomb was tested in New 
Mexico and two others used on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. With tho 
technical success of the laboratory 
demonstrated to the world and the 
pressures of war gone, the doiibt9 
that had been submerged in the 
frantic rush to build the bomb now 
came to the surface. Oppenheimer 
was well placed to appreciate the 
problems. On the one hand he 
shared the concerns of the scientists 
who were worried about the way 
the weapon they had created had 
been used or might be used in the 
future. But Oppenheimer also served 
on a committee to advise the Secre- 
tary of War about post-war atomic 
matters and knew the views- pf tho 
people- Who -would make government 
policy. The conflicts between these 
different Interests come across 
strongly from one of the last pieces 
In the book, a speech made by 
Oppenheimer In November 1945 to 
the Association of Lps Alamos 
Stientjsts soon after lij) had resigned 
as director of the lab oratory. He had 
come a long way front tho shy 
-undergraduate with an interest in 
crystals. 

Alan Q. Morton 

Alan Q. Morton is assistant keeper 
in the department of physics at the 
Science Museum ,■ London. 
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partial Differential Equations 
by- Wt-E, Williams. V V " • 

, ; Clgrcadoq'.tatess Oxford Vdfanlty 
, Press, £15.00 and £7.40 ; • 

.ISBN, 0 19 859.. 632 4 and; 633 2 
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Cbia book fs intanddi to /provide a ’ gf specie 


hardly required;: so that, for: E4- A w. Various conditions are mined — with, due attention to dif- 
examplp, integral operator , methods given for. the eigenvalues of E to ferences. as tvell as similarities, 
ara not ; -, .mentioned, add no, sharp be positive] .ami, it, is shown that Aftqr this, comes a concise, account 
bounds on; solutions are- deriypd. „ : eigenfunctions f of .distinct eigen- of systems of partial differential 
The introduction Includes' a ; sketch • values i are orthogonal .witii weight- . equations ip two, variables, inclutl- 
of variational ' ..formulations-. . b>E ...function w. Green’s ftipetious are ing their possible reduction' to 
.partial differential equations, gad of Introduced, .as " singular, solutions single, higher-Orcjer equations, with 
“ ..the' cougtr action, by superposition ' of Laplace 1 *' 1 equation ,r fail'd deter- sonfe omphasis on" quasi-lineal- 

- c — 1 ‘ 1 . ia comparatively simple hyperbolic, systems, which have- 


and their motions in external fltto 
develop the idea of the motion a 
an ensemble of non-interacting pc. 
tides, and finally introduce lute- [ 
particle collisions as' a penurbatiM. > 
This book very firmly takes the 
opposite course : a plasma bialtjally 
considered os a gas of stroagly 
interacting particles with collisJoiu 
the dominant influence m the 
motion, while external electric ud 
magnetic fields are introduced /tier 
more or less as perturbation Not 
until two-thirds of the way throuih 
the book do we encounter i dtans- 
slon of the motion of Isolated par- 
ticles in magnetic fieldi Thu tla 
book is of more direct interest u 
those working with gas dinky 
and similarly weakly ionized plinw 
than to thoso in the fusion fWA 
Nevertheless, it is easy to forget ik 
virtually all plasmas hare their 
origin in some kind of gai dkchajt 
and the approach of tnis book is « 
considerable value as a correcihe 
to the usual one. 

The approach Is almost exclusively 
theoretical (rather dnnctMinc- 
ally, the only experimental rendu 
quoted in the whole hook an 
measurements of scattering cn» 
section of electrons in helium p 
some other gases), and the aww- 
meut is careful and predte ; Bn 
intuitive approach has no m*' J 
here.. This precision "extehdd (b.a 
title : whereas in many caies & \ 
has the feeling that word* in 
such as Elements of • . • f or 
lion to . . . are simply "Mfcrt 
intended to differentiate bjWg 
similar books, In this case om ku 
that Foundations desenta WJ 
exactly. This is not a book m W 
student coming ffesh to W 
physics; it. is for one 
gained nu initial uud«i»»y 
we subject, wishes fi? r 
i ntel lectu nl satisfaction 
development I aid ouf deeiv 
logically. ■ .. 

Tlio title Foundations - . . 
apt in that the book doe* * 
out to be a comprel^nsive^^^ 
plasma physics. Wave 
In plasmas is h ardly an- 
nil, being Included 1 
toxfi of anonuilous plasf} 1 *^^^ 
due to drift instabilta 
stnbllity theory Js 

by this -nnd ono oj two 

examples. Actual plWMj 
morns arc not disenssod, *^ - {h[ , 
one 'would not _ 

snylhij^," 


Computability ; an introdiicllon to 
(tcursivc function theory 

Cambridge University Press, £20.00 

SJ»I 223 94 9 and 29465 7 

irarsivc function theory— or as it 
S niore generally known today, 
"recursion iheory is the niathe- 
Jojcal theory of those operations 
vhicb we conceive as being perform- 
able in principle by machines 
nhirii compute in a deterministic 
“ sup-by-step " fashion. Thus the 
MOtul setting for the theory of 
‘computability ” is un Ideal world 
from which practical and physical 
limitations -for example, on the 
lime taken and storage-space used 
in the course of a computation— 
have been removed. 

Stemming from the early pioneer- 
ing work of Godel, Kleeue, Post, 
Tuting ami others in the 1930s, 
recursion theory lias developed into 
i rich and challenging branch of 
pure mathematics. Through its 
analysis of rhe fundamental nation 
oi "computation " and the sophis- 
ticated techniques which Slave 
subsequently evolved from that 
analysis, the theory has fed import- 
tm ideas and results back into the 
philosophy and foundations of 
mathematics, computer science, and 
ihoie areas of algebra and analysis 
"here questions of “ decidability " 
i ad * construct ivity " naturally 
trite. 

The subject, fully merits soma 
place in today's undergraduate 
mathematics (and computer science) 
coitlculum, possessing .as it docs a 
high degree of relevtince, a wide 
noge of applicability, and at the 
lame lime a distinctive mathemati- 
cs flavour ail of Ita own. However, 
there has uuti] now been a lack ot 
W really suitable textbook for 
wch « course— that is, a book writ- 
ten specifically for the second-year 
w Jjnjhycu undergraduate, giving 
( detailed, . up-to-date treatment pf 
|he general theory and pointing out 

l» sod icarinne nnri rim Hlroctlnm 


of present-day research. Dr Cut- 
land's book, based on his lectures 
at Hull University, fills this gap 
admirably and promises to become 
a standard and widely used text. 

The book falls quite naturally into 
(wo parts. Chapters one to five 
cover the basic iheory of comput- 
able (partial recursive) functions 
as far as the G&dc I -numbering of 
programs and machine states, and 
the resulting normal form theorem. 
Chapter six discusses some imme- 
diate applications to questions of 
decidability; thus, the uiulecid- 


a-bilitv .of tiie Halting Problem (that 
is, whe ' 

; i 

i 

hiiu KtiiEimuj. iiik uilut^iunuMlij- 

of validity in the predicate calculus 


tether or not a program, oper- 

stop) 

and general Ity, the uudecidnbiliry 


. Jgrnm 

a ting on a giveii input, will ever 
is dealt with in some detail 


is treated neatly in terms of the 
author's chosen model of a compu- 
ter, Sturm's' algorithm is used to 
compute the number of zeros of a 
polynomial over -the rational*, and 
the undecidablllty of the word- 
problem for groups and Matijaso- 
viC’s 1970 solution of Hilbert's tenth 
problem are both mentioned briefly. 

These early chapters provide 
plentiful material for an Introduc- 
tory course on computability, there 
being no prerequisites other than a 
basic mat item at leal maturity which 
ought to have been gained by the 
second-year student. An Rtti'HCtive 
feature of this part of rhe subject 
is that it Is clearly motivated by a 
single fundamental question : “ How 
successfully can we capture, in 
terms of a precise mathematical 
definition, our intuit ivc concept of 
a computable function ? " Dr Cut- 
land bases his approach on what, 
in my experience, is by far 
the simplest and most easily under- 
stood model of computing— that is. 
the Shepherrfson-Stui'gis idea of an 
unlimited register machine (URM). 

The main closure properties of 
the U'RM-copiputnblc functions are 
developed carefully in chnpter two, 
with many useful examples and 


other well-known approaches, before 
collecting together the evidence 
supporting Church's thesis — thutuur 
intuitive idea of computability coin- 
cides exactly with the precise con- 
cept of URM-computability. 

The second half of the book .copi- 
sists of . six chapters developing 
more advanced topics, a selection 
of which would form a good final- 
year undergraduate or first-year 
graduate level course on recursion 
theory. The items covered here are 
recursively enumerable sets,' their 
application to GSdel's incomplete- 
ness theorem, many-one redocihiliiy 
end relative ' recursiveness , effective, 
operators, Kldene's first and second 
recursion theorems and their res- 
pective applications to the seman- 
tics of programming languages nnd 
the many-pne equivalence of crea- 
tive sots, and finally the complexity 
of computations, a topic which, 
despite Its technical difficulty, 
students seem to find particularly 
stimulating- 

There are one or two points at 
which the treatment fulls a little 
short. In particular the section on 
Turing degrees could most usefully 
have been expanded to include a 
discussion of the arithmetical hier- 
archy, its characterization in terms 
of the jump operator, and olso one 
or two basic degree constructions 
which, after all, are the “ bread 
and butter " of modern recursion 
theory. However, this is n rela- 
tively minor criticism of a book 
expressly designed as a stepping- 
stone to more advanced work. (The 
final Chapter docs give some useful 
references and suggestions for 
further study.) 

Dr Cutland has produced here ail 
excellent and much-needed text- 
book which will undoubtedly help 
to establish recursion theory as a 
more widely taught branch of main- 
stream mathematics. 

S. S. Waiiier 


book that the develp 
subject ' has owed 
experiment at all. • 


sir • postgrij Junta' rnatkematicB 


s, of ; . solu- imbed . ia comparatively simple hyperbolic, systems, which have- experiment at all. \ ' 
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basic mathematical , procedures lead • tension of . tliA COuchy-Kdwalesky 

result is proved pnd other types • of 
boundary, data ‘are' also fconsld 


Of some ,n um erical approx- 
imation techniques, 
methods of : finite 

efed. /characteristics, finite 

, . . Both; i RiSm^nn’s.- method, : • god" th a boundary . elements . . „ __ . 
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exercises illustrating the breadth 
of the ■ notion. Chapter threq 
sketches out the equivalence o 


applications and the directions - URM-computability with various 
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Until about the middle of the pre- 
century the professional statis- 
a rare bird, and the pro- 


■i' w * ua ‘ prohabllist . even rnroiv 
jrertime conditions, however, called 
® r l , toi. , *tiCai techniques -In the coii-' 
of. uniformity of mass-produced 
■jwi^cturtd - . components,' . the: 
jwwinent of mllitqiy tactics, and 
£oiher fields. Mathernotlclahs • 
"U iaentlsts produced the neces- 


7 'm '• tt 7’ 1 WM lu ^ouhbiuqu '.the Hi u^uut uaq ;m ^ hi Old _r 
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methodology and transformed 
®wueiyes into r practitioners of a - 
Statistics and operational, 
emerged- as respectable, 
a d ]sclpline$, and a ’stream -, 
•jwtbobla. oh probability, and . 
started td . flow. , 
i ft ream lips / by ■ now,: dif- 
into, "sevd'M VIfel),-, 
Jjied .'tVannel$; , LeavLng' . isfde ( 
JJj®, devoted en tlrely ’ . . to the 
■L^-Oiogy^ot statistical 1 inferpneo,, 
not expound . 
the! main .source , 
|J?! h - aoqtit ,6 ur. subject is,, 
^i^number of matheinatltJally 
^t®'* ,ro w 'texts,: with 'titles .like. 

fwlticr*^'' ,' ProbabiIity ..:'(iiid 
.’ivfow outstandlitg : excep-;' 

*h§Hwi. ■ u WBgis’torial r and' 
ftiNvd^Kendairahd Stuart 

of q : multi- ; 
v^bodlstingulshed, 'and,; 
if trtduJi; Wshiahabla .tinder? . 

^H&h origin: .: 
Pbtegory. prq>qbi* . 
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qf Stochastic convergence aiid the 
centrul limit theorem. 

.Probability theory is, however, 
more than a rationale that under- 
lies statistical tests, and more, too. 
then a branch of the mathematical 
theory of measure and integration. 
It is a branch oE pure and applied 
mathematics with a strong intuitive 
nexus between the word and the 
world. Its ■. most vigorous contem- 
porary manifestation is in the 
theory of stochastic processes, which 
attompts to describe dynamic (that 
Is. to suy time-dependent and/or 
spate-dependent) systems (such as 
queues, reservoirs, epidemics, rain- 
storms) that are Influenced by Inter- 
acting spatio-temporal random flue- 
tuatloop. Successful though classi- 
cal- probability theory has been. in 
exploiting, the; simple theory of 
Independent .events, there I* a limit 
beyond . which ,. non-independence 
cannot be Ignored,' and it is in the 
modelling .of particular problems 
ot'. ith dependence i ».*. JjMb > » 
charac^rlptlc f layout- - of stochastic 
processes lies. . . 

, In. -principle the- probability that 
the world will' have a particular 
configuration tomorrow ,mU|t depend 
on. the whole of Its , history, but in 
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practice . the effects :of the remote 
past Can often be - negleciedl Mai 1 , 
ko Vs innovation . wef to . formalize 
this by introducing the Idea that -in 
evaluating the conditioiinl proba- 
bility Df tomorrow's- configuration, 
given. ; the.; system’s entire hlstOry, 


that 


finite— and. shorty-segment o. 

history. " Markovian M systems are 
ffi'ih ^hlth thl.’ concern hold, 
with strict accuracy. Iu the most 
important version- of .this, jbejirst- 
orJer * Mark6v chain ", ,t% .. finite 
segment : referred to .above ■ becomes 

d#fc r ^;.^rert»PhWs ;ls, oh.,ran- ’ thftbipst 

fiWes ^pd theji- ' dlitrlbu. j historical’ Record, :. -The . 

'Of- interdiipende^to whi^^^ 

!' S^^y^ndqrd- distributions, , rl» -:*^. n |t,K h 'S?'VSodS 'for 




.'probability; the \> 
qtmn^th eorenva nd > J 
Web ev infeq or II ty ; ' 
a; : • ■ ■ to,: ccmc'^rff . 
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Markov chains docs 1 not require 
sophisticated mathematics, and the 
virtual exclusion of 1 the topic from 
most of the widfely -used under- 
graduate M p rob a bility-and -statistics 
texts is merely a regrettable con- 
vention. Excellent expositions exist 
in more advanced or specialized 
works, but only a small number of 
the undergraduate textbooks in 
common use give anything like an 
adequate coverage; there is the 
admirable Feller (Vol 1), of course, 
•but not much else. 

For its virtues In. tills, respect 
rhe book under review is to be wel- 
comed. It gives an excellent account 
of applicable probability theory in 
terms of "college level” mathe- 
matlcs, covering thq usual basic 
concepts of probability theory, ana 
random variables and -tflilr 1 distri- 
butions, but. also a useful account 
of Markov chains. The catalogue 
of distributions- goes beyond tne 
rather . restricted list favoured by 
most etarrteneabr texts: and jncludes 
-the ' »Pareto: -the WelbuH and the 
' Dirlchlet-.-dutributions. -The book is 
well provided with oxamples, cxer- 
’ cises; applications and diagrams. 

• and has a superior ! collection or 

■ tables, - including' tile Binomial 

0 (jj) . distribution for 1 ( 1)10 

and p * 0.01(0.01)- 0-05(0.05) 0.50, 
selected < values of the negative 
binomial, ond Value* of the; incom- 
plete gamhia function, ns wall as 

- the usual Normal and exponential 

■ ta&M.v v 

:i This book 1 represents a moye that 

- 4s very much In the tight direction. 
Perhdns it does hot go quite far 
enough in that direction (not far 
enough, to justify the. egpectatipns 
aroused by the word Vmodels. 

: that is Part of . its .title, M not ns 
;. far as a stochastic dlffofential 
' calculus that would, enable' linden 

- graduates to 1 maitipdlate derivatives 
avid integrals 1 to. rjndonr variables), 

v a gqod book none tije less. 

;V* ; E v H>iioyd 

;i. 'Ey tfi idopd is professor of mathe- 

- waltcs ati the University of L.an- 

caster. -" J % : ' '• ' 
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Partial Differential Equations 

W.E. Williams 

This book discusses Ilia principles of first- and second -order purlin! 
differential equations, introducing shock waves and 'weak' solutions. 
Elliptic, hyperbolic, and parabolic equations are described and 
Green's functions are used to derive integral representations of 
solutions for all three classes. The book will be of interest to final- year 
undergraduates in the mathematical sciences. £115 paper covers 
£7.50 

The Architecture of Digital 
Computers 

R.G. Garside 

The aim oi this book is to describe computers and all their common 
variations af fhq computer architecture level - below the operating 
system bul above the detailed elecironics - for sludenis.of computing 
and those interested in (he design of computers or systems and 
machine-code programming. £25 paper covers £12.50 Oxford ' 
Applied Mathematics and Computing Science Series 

Mathematics for the Biological 
Sciences 

From Graphs through Calculus to Differential 

Equations 

J.C. Newby 

Students doing a degree in Ihe biological sciences need to know soma 
mathematics. This book motivates those at a pre-calculus or O'-tevoL 
starling -point to produce a more analytical description of results 
represented graphically or in tables. It leads on to the use of calculus 
and differential equations. £20 paper covers £8.95 Oxford Applied - 
Mathematics end Computing Science Series 

D.G. and A.C. Circuits 

G. Lancaster 

'An outstanding text . . . destined to be a "mu si" for a remarkable 
variety of pure and applied physics courses,’ The T.E.S. 'Much more 
comprehensible Ilian Ihe much longer books usually recommended lo 
undergraduates.' British Book News. (Reviews ol Ihe first edition). 
Second edition £20 paper covers £9.95 Oxford Physics Series 
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i Nobel Prize Winners in Physics 

. Robert L. Webet, edited by j; M. AV t'Crtfhan 
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drawn portialts of all ^14, physics laureates - from . fhc 
■ inception of the 'Prfce.iti 19D1 to the atvai’ds of 1979. Each 
' biography traces the 1 aur’eajeVf a mlly. oirig Ins. educational 
opportunities and subsequent c’arfeer. id eittify mg the work 
- for which the Prize was awarded and' discussing its sigulfi- 
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Blind quest for simplicity in nature 


From Atoms to Quarks : an intro- 
duction to the strange world of 
particle physics 
by James S. Trcfil 
A till one Press, £7.50 
I SUN 0 485 11204 3 

“Quark" is a word that' has entered 
the vocabulary of science fiction 
writers along with other whimsical 
terms beloved by the subunclear 
physicists, like “ gluons *'* c charm " 
and "strangeness Tile very 
names create an interest among the 
public who want to find our the 
facts behind the fiction anti under- 
stand wliut all the excitement is 
about. 

For excitement there is. The huge 
accelerators of subatomic particles 
are now able to create conditions 
in a very small region of space 
ebat may mimic effects prevalent 
soon after tiie big bang. As the 
power of the accelerators has 
increased over the years so have 
we effectively probed back to the 
beginnings of time. During the past 
decode, in particular, the theoretical 
concepts invented by the mathemati- 
cians nave been remarkably success- 
ful in anticipating and interpreting 
the experimental discoveries. This 
alone provides encouragement. VYliat 
Is more exciting is that the latest 
theories exhibit a certain mathema- 
tical elegance and, moreover, seem 
to bo converging with ideas devel- 
oped in the field of cosmology — the 


study of the large scale universe 
which, up to now, has seemed far 
removed from that of the subnuclear 
physicists. 

If the current trends- of thought 
are correct then we have dis- 
covered that nature once exhibited 
nn cleg n nee and simplicity in the 
turmoil nf the big bang. ,As the 
universe cooled so tbe Initial sym- 
metry of the natural laws became 
obscured as the quarks and gluons 
clustered to form protons and 
nuclei and, inter, atoms. After the 
first three minutes the universe 
contnincd the basic ingredients that 
wc see (irouiid us today. 

This story has been well 
described by several excellent 
books on cosmology, the most suc- 
cessful of which was probably Wein- 
berg's First Three Minutes (Deutsch, 
1977), written before the most 
recent advances. Furthermore there 
has been a sad lack of popular 
books describing the discoveries in 
particle physics that have generated 
this new horizon. Thus Lt was with 
great hope that I began- to read 
From Atoms to Quarks, a book 
which sets out to introduce the pub- 
lic to the strange world of particle 
physics. Sadly 1 was disappointed in 
che end. 

The book starts well enough, the 
early chapters outlining the early 
quest for simplicity in nature, the 
discoveries of atoms, nuclei and the 
few particles that build up those 
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nuclei. This era In modern physics 
is well, documented already in the 
literature and many readers of this 
book will already be aware of the 
confusion generated after the war 
as many siblings of the proton and 
other subatomic particles began to 
be discovered. Dr Trefil takes us 
through this period and describes 
in great detail how various patterns 
were discerned among the ever 
increasing proliferation of particles. 
During the past 15 years it has 
become increasingly clear that these 
particles are- clusters of a few 
more fundamental entities called 
“ quarks **. 

No one has ever produced a free 
quark in the laboratory. However, 
particle physicists assure the public 
that quarks ran exist inside par- 
ticles like the proton, and that there 
is some principle of nature that 
prevents them being seen outside 
the proton. To many this is reminis- 
cent of the story of the king whose 
(non-existent) clothes were claimed 
to be visible only to the enlightened 
few. This book devotes four chapters 
to this era: die discoveries that led 
up to the quark model, tbe search 
for quarks and the evidence for 
them summarized in a nice quota- 
tion from Erie Stanley Gardner’s 
creation, the lawyer Perry Mason: 
“ Circumstantial evidence is the best 
evidence there Is ... . you just have 
to interpret it properly.*’ 

Sadly this portion of the book is 
marred by muddled descriptions 
(often misleading, sometimes plain 
wrong) and sloppy production; 
there are innumerable mis- 
print s and hand-drawn diagrams so 
badly prepared that they totally 
confuse. As examples I cite figure 
71 which purports to show the eight- 
fold way grouping of spin 3/2 
baryons out is a hotch potch with 
the annotation seemingly garbled ; 
figure 86- is incomplete, out of date 
• and contains no explanation of the 
P nwateriou* -lttfo : la the; l«Et - hand 
column. 

One example of muddled descrip- 
tion is on pBge 51 where he states 
that the force between two nucleons 


tion” of gauge invariance oil page 

211 . 

Perhaps it is paranoia on my 
part but at times I had tiie feeling 
that 1 was reading mi American 
propaganda exercise. In the list of 
Nobel Laureates Abdus Salam of 
Imperial College appears to have 
gained US nationality and the con- 
struction on page 214 may give the 
impression that he is at Harvard. 
According to this book Weinberg 
invented gauge theories and neutral 
curreuts were discovered in the USA 
and “ later seen in a lower energy 
beam at CERN, Geneva **: Every 
graduate student (Dr Trcfil apart) 
knows that Weinberg did no such 
thing ; ask a physicist for his ver- 
sion oE the fatter. Then monitor 
his blood pressure as you tell him 


the Nobel Prize within twn 
However, theoretical physiol* £ 


named “ clinrnt ” 


, - ,y MU 
should mi, 



Meteorological dynamics 


that Ting is given special promin- 
the discovery of the gluon. 
Finally the Dutchman, *t Hooft, 


ence in 


widely regarded currently as the 
leading light of high energy physi- 
cists, and whose discoveries were 
seminal in generating the present 
excitement, is not mentioned at all 
(it is his work and not simply the 
existence of W-bosons that show the 
weak interaction tiheory to be finite; 
contrast page 212). 

The experimental discovery that 
highlighted the past decade was 
diet of the J/psi meson by Richter 
(who is not • the brother of the 
Richter of earthquake fame, con- 
trary to the claim on page 176) and 
Ting (who did see this particle 
first). Tiie circumstances leading 
up to its discovery are somewhat 
misrepresented. Trefil correctly re- 
ports that Ting's group working at 
Brookhaven, New York, first ob- 
served the particle in die summer 
of 1974 and studied it through the 


early autumn, Richter’s group wore 
working independently at Stanford 
in California. Trofil writes about 


arises from their exchanging . a vir- 
tual particld. This much is fine, 
but by continuing with the remark 


them : * f . . . By 1972 this facility 
was In operation. . . . When tiie ex- 
perimental evidence - started .to 
accumulate. ... [a new particle! 
wa? seen . . . Tlio Stanford group 
name^ tlieir new particle psi. The 
two groups learned of each other’s 
work iii the fall of 1974 when Ting 
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(hot each nucieoa is attracted to 
tbe virtual particle during its 
- transit and tliat thls is why the 
, nqeleons are, mutually attracted 
Seems to ,h?ve. brought us back to 
the .starting point. What attracts 
ihe nuc.leop to >the virtual particle? 
And It i* also yrorth pondering . on 
the first paragraph on page 1-44, or 
the apples and oranges 7 ‘ explana- 
1 ' 


s learned of each other’s 
le fall of 1974 when Ting 
paid, a visit to Stanford." Oue 
might gain the impression here that 
Richter . had been studying the 
particle over an extended period, 
possibly the two years since 1972. 
Certainly it does not bring out the 
. fact that his group first saw the 
particle' on a Saturday night in 
November 1974 and announced it 
; only two days later. 

The Impact on physicists was 
: astounding, Richter and Ting sharing 


nnd manifest itself through 
existence of particles lib £ 
M , j l ;, lnde * d ?unng the suimu-j 
1974 there had been a great dS 
activity m the theoretical comnS 
centred on this very topic 
was rightly regarded as the |S 
thing around, involving, ss it jJ 
both the new theory 0 f the 
force anti the ubiquitous omit 
model. The theorists had Predict 
that a whole family of particles 111* 
psi should exJsr, Tlieir disown 
was n tnuninh for the quark modd 
something that is not brought out’ 
at all clearly in the book, Trefa 
writes that the existence o( tbs 
related particles was “ quickly re- 
ceived by theoretical physicists ^ 
if this was after the event. (Re sk 
cited the Frascati Laboraon u 
Rome as being party to these lattf 
discoveries, whereas they ouW iw 
the psi.) 

There are mnny other ptacesvhue 
inaccurate or misleading Inicna 
tion appears. The omega-toiau it 
cited as one of the greatest pieces 
of evidence for the quark nodd, 
whereas i^was SU(3) eymrowyik 
it verified. (The quark model pm 
out of SU(3) later.) On me HU 
there is an argumeut which giiti 
the W particle a mass of 33 GeV, 
whereas theory predicts that it li 
almost three times heavier. It it 
important to emphasize this became 
there may be people wondering why 
their taxes have not yet produced . 
this much-advertised beast. - 

These ore but a few examples d 
annoying inaccuracies that will be 
apparent at once to many physldsu 
active in the field. Dr TTfoil writes 
well about the 1960s but one gain* 
the impression that be his net 
dirtied his hands in’ some of tes 
developments that are the raw- 
stream of the litter part of w 
.book, and which are its mato ™ tLl 
d'etre. If one can turn a bbnu 
to the clumsy analogies aod inacem- 
ate or misleading descriptions toe* 
one can gain a reasonable flavour w 
what is going on in high-energy pW- 
sics. However, if you 
to read n discourse on this “WJ 
that even remotely approacnes to 
authority, descriptive It 

, accuracy of Weinberg’s then 
is not the oue. 1 

. .-Frank Close 

Frank Close Is a prl 

officer at the Rutherford Lam 

torp, Dulcot. 


introduction to .Dynnmic Metc- 

Stagy. ** ond cd,t,on 

hv l a. Holton 
Academic Press £12.80 
ISBN 0 12 354360 6 


thermodynamic and continuity 
equations, to rotating frames of 
reference, to vcuticity and diver- 
gence, to the geostropuic and other 


tropical motion systems, merit 
special mention as examples of the 
excellence of tills book. These sub- 
jects have in the past been some- 


approximations consequent upon the what neglected bv theoreticians pre- 
observed sizes of synoptic scalo occupied with the troposphere of 
motion, and to the behaviour of the temperate latitudes. Both arc, 


planetary boundary layer. These 
chapters together with the sixth, 
in which ail the idea's ere brought 

es- 

ptiou of tile mid-latitude cyclones 
than dominate our weather, contains 
as much material as mnny students 
of the subject even at postgraduate 
level will require. 

To these students, especially if 
bi they arc shy of mathematical 
oi predicting its subsequent destina- notation, the word “introduction 11 
lion presupposes a sound under- in the title may seem inappropriate. 

weather systems However, the mathematics are not 

difficult, 


llncorology was until quite recently 

Sr«ely summed up m the scrip- 

(aid taunt the wind blows where together to give a dynamical 
it wills, you hear the sound of it criptiou of tile mid-latitude eye 
t . «,« do not know where It comes 
£.T«hero It I. going”. In t ho 
Lsi few decades, Jiowever, the 
observational system lias become 
adequate for us to trace the origins 
' I . given air current. The challenge 

u \ * iulMiQniiaiit Haetlno. 


iiindi’og of how . . 

wort Unfortunately the basic 
to unions of fluid mechanics are so 
complex ami all-embracing that the 
necessary simplifying' npproxima- 
lions arc unlikely to be guessed at 
until wc know what we are studying. 
Thus, theory has grown rapidly 
with advances in tiie observational 
network, and textbooks on dymun- 
icil meteorology, have aged quickly. 
There nro now signs that the 
ibflwy of cxirstropical weather- sys- 
tems is beginning to settle down into 
i coherent whole, allowing textbooks 
of sufficient authority and depth to 
achieve more permanence chan in 
tbe receut past. On these grounds 
Pioftnor Holton's book may be 
upected to enjoy a long life ; it Is 
lxid, thorough and comprehensive ; 
tbe first edition (1972) ha9 already 
mined wide recognition as one of 
the leading English texts on meteor- 
{logical dynamics, and this second 
edition will further Its success, 
being considerably extended and 
revised, 

Hie book is written at r level 
appropriate to final-year science 
eadergreduates. Tiie onening five 
chapters deal with tiie fundamental 
Hub dynamics applies bio to ntmos- 
ptait motion. In them the reader 
h introduced to the momentum, 


realty difficult, and the word 
is appropriate, as unending special- 
ists will obtain from the remaining 
six chapters a masterly, straight- 
forward cntr6o into tlio modern 
dynamical literature. Synoptic and 
dynamical scales of motion domi- 
nate tiie discussion, with quasi-geo- 
strophic theory providing the unify- 
ing tli eme. Numerical prediction, 
cyclones, planetary waves and the 
general circulation arc covered in 
considerable depth, including quite 
receut advances ; reference is made 
in tiie present edition to about 20 
articles written sinca the first edi- 
tion appeared. 

Smailer-9cale phenomena — gravity 
waves, soa-breeze fronts, mesoscalc 
convection patterns and cumulus 
or cumulonimbus dynamics— -inevit- 
ably receive less attention, but 
they are not totally Ignored ; it is 
simply that they arc discussed 
mainly in terms of their influence 
on the larger-scalc flow. It would 
be unfair to dwell on these omis- 
sions, which in many cases merely 
raflect our comparatively poor 
understanding of these processes, 
without at the same time emphasiz- 
ing tho wealth of material which is 
included. The final two chapters, 
on stratospheric dynamics and on 


however, now proving to warrant 
study not just for tlieir intrinsic 
interest but also for tho effects 
which they have on that region. 

Tho new chnpter on stratospheric 
dynamics is thus n timely and 
major udditlon to the work, which 
olone wJJ) lend many libraries 
already holding the first edition to 
Purchase tho second. It contains 
clear u u lliurit alive accounts of the 
latest idoas on sudden warmings, 
stratospheric waves and (he 
mysterious quasi-blcnnial osci lint ion, 
subjects to which Professor Holton 
has made fundamental contribu- 
tions. Many of the other changes 
for the second edition arc not trivial 
and several increase the clarity of 
the discussion. I particularly liked 
the way the thermodynamic equa- 
tion is now introduced bv way of 
the full energy equation, the simpli- 
fication In the discussion of fronto- 
genesis and the additional problems 
after each chanter. 

Several of the subject areas of 
the latter part of tills book are still 
undergoing rapid development 
under the impnrt on the ona hand 
of massive international observing 
programs like the Global 
Atmospheric Rose arch Program, and 
on the other hand theoretical 
advances such as Lagranginn tech- 
niques, I suspect, however, that far 
from rendering these parts of the 
text rapidly obsolete, the burgeon- 
ing interest will make them 
essential reading for several years 
to come to an Increasing number 
of atmospheric scientists. 

R. S. Harwood 

R. S. Harwood is lecturer in 
meteorology at the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Earth’s rotational parameters 


Developing solid-state devices 


year ot a degree, course, or Intend- 
ing to achieve that status shortly. 
The level of^ presentation Is suitable 
for this group of readers, ris one 
.of the main difficulties complained 
of by such students U thp largo 
There seems to be general agreement nunjber' of new concepts met In this 
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textbooks the lettering J* , |t 
diagrams is » ot ^25? u ik* 
used -in the text. 
result of the way.-the bat 
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are necessarily correct 


nor that 
reasoning 


■-ibrays seems 'Incredible just how 
information on the geophysi* 
properties of the Earth con bo 
Joined by simply measuring its 
nie of rotation. TWs is not to say 
1 l measurement itself .» 
wuple, but the direct consequences 
1 wch observations are critical to 
^fiuidefs tending of tbe Earth's 
processes in terms of Its 
^Tv. ptiere j oceans ond internal 
aM^. ra j A 116 , basic text for anyoho 
ln Che uaa of the Etlrth ’ 8 


Munk and Macdonald’s 
was not sound — but it does mean 
that the implicotlons of the newer 
observations must be considered 
within a radically different frame- 
wor& • 

Lambeck does not make the error 
of omitting those parts of tbe theory 
of elastic and anelastic deformation 
. that have been adequatoly dealt 
with by Munk and Macdonald, but 
he does attempt to provide tho same 
basic background In a slightly dJf- 
feront way. The structure of the 


book also 'remains similarly logical 
in that it commences with me physi- 
cal theory, leading to' a discussion 


oE the 1 means of making the re- 
quisite observations. Tbe book then 
turns to look at tides, ond on a 
timescale, - 


vjri 0nQ I . parameters has been gradually increasing timescale, 
ST Macdonald's The Rota- ■ ■ seasonal, , and then annual changes 
‘he Earth which was pub-, in rotation rates. ' , 

the Cambridge Monograpli The Chandler Wobble inevitably 
S 1 ** (Mechanics and Applied follows mfth a discussion of the 


madci). in i960. 

thirll hnw 




iheaus by wjvlcU It is excited. The 
conclusions,, ni'e, rightly, uncertain, 
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' atithdrs would Je to r w . 

■. nqed for fcoo^rtbun, W 

• • promise. ^u.-eiia quW S-,; 

■ i hope this booysa # ^ ^ , 

that the point#. ot_ ajJ? 

..amended 

'RWVHM *»,» 

pi A 


-' a A'.' ‘Fraser* 

at Chelsea CqUeS^t ' 


Tit! ®PP,^ r ed ‘ ih the • past deca de< 

^ by 'XomGck is W 1 Thera .W: Wot S? Gestenkorro event, Lam- 

9 ^ lle series" aiid 'can hence beck presents n veiy readable and 

yarded as tUdsuc^efr . servatioiissinceieoS e nJ thoughtful assessment of the pro- 

! 4di^ unk ' M&cdonalfl. I11 ■ 1 InUn mf sent situation— again' (ramiflB.to no 

i u P^fonu)St pubU6iied Macdonald a ^° 0 ^;' ."Bjin, no Uuu f|Mh CQ S c i us j 0 n 9 but provilflnR the 
Wnee-procCedinis. uarticularlv conclusions are, or should ue, drawn 
(r“> ; through -.’.and 'more .uniform ■ on .tho excitation jnechanjsm, air 
^hneiu, . . . though if. seems to bo domihaptly 

ma^ti^coupffiog* of ' the'oia^ 

flu^.tnotions within the core, 

tyn? .^ VQ . .,be&n;. : mufor .inmprove-. .. I ' found the lest, -two chapters 
t nur_ b; the 'meksuVetriBiit' of botb ‘on Uwl dissipation and, palaenrota- „ 

his pod atomic ttafeV leading tion by far the most Interesting aS too parochial for this lovol. fo fact, 

- * 8 thev have direct geological coiise- 

quence&. ‘ Tiie source for the dis- 
sipation ' of the lunar tidal drag on 
the Em'lft has been one of Intel est 
for nearly tw6 contunes. -yet wo 


and meteorological factor?. 

• Thera ia a chapter on ; flecade 


in tiie geological record on the 
Earth or on ifie moon. 

On die Earth, in fact, thore Is 
clear evidence, for- tidal forces 
operating well before 1 tills event, 
although it is difficult to evaluate 
die ' real magnitude of such tides 
from restricted, geological records.- 
The problem can be avoided If -tho 
dissipation takes place primarily 
Iu tne oceans and this would be 
consistent with the observations of 
the energy dissipated by ships at 
anchor near Alaska in the nine- 
teenth century— records that still 
form the foundation for the belief 
that the Bering Straits are the 
plain locus of tidal dissipation on 
foe present Earth. Whether this 
specific locus is realistic or not is 
conjectural but it seems necessary 
that foe total dissipation muse -be 
primarily associated with a medium 
foot is envph’emeral- on a geological 
timescale— and " the oceans would 
certainly operate in this wav. 

Unfortunately, tho few studies 
that liqve been made suggest that 
the. palaeogeographical coritlgura- 
tion .of the coudnents some 300 
million years ago would tend -to. 
increase foe deceleration of thq I 
Earth -rather 'than increase •: the | 


ariSL. time, leading 

nf Dr S clsloh !n th * deter - 

• Maelr interpretation 



firm conclusions but providing roe 
biislc background and stimulating 
an interest, . ' 

As the .now yade sinecnm . of 
rotationnllsts, this book will clearly 
bo necessary, for any geophysi col 
library,. The post is probably pro- 
hibitive for undergraduate use; and 
it may, unfortunately, be regarded as 
too parochial for this level. .In> 
it contains many, stimulating 
thoughts and it. presents the 
basic principles and concepts 
comprehensible; wav. .Tho pro due 
tion is good, with only one flgfirn 
tho worse for wear; and there Is an 
. . excellent bibliography and two good 
to Want indexes,.- 
In . the v r: 

WOUld ' ; 

would . 
tihie and 


D. H.Tarling 


being at D. H. Tarlihg is' Yeader in the] 
liUJou.df 
Mgn ph.. . F , _ 

ovdnt . of Newcastle upon Tyne 


departjndnt 'of 


Boohystce •• and 

Sign pianafory physics ut t/ij? University 




New from Nelson 


METHODS 
OF APPLIED 


tXsri f-v-tvV 



N IW Queen 

A practical and self-conlained account of thosa 
methods of applied mathematics which students 
of mathematics and the physical sciences at the 
intermediate level are likely to encounter in their ■ 
studies. 

Emphasis has been placed on applicable methods 
rather than on abstract mathematics yet 
mathematical precision has been maintained. 
Intended to bridge the gap between 'pure' and 
'applied' mathematics, Dr Queen has 
demonstrated the unifying role in applied 
mathematics of some of the fundamental concepts 
of analysis and linear algebra. Special attention Is 
paid to the interrelationship between different 
methods, non$of which are constdered In 
Isolation. 

A varied selection of illustrative examples and 
exercises arc Included for students to test their 
understanding. Answers to the problems ere 
given. 

At 04.95 this book offers excellent value. 


Paper 

Boards 


017771121 3 
017761099 9 


£4.9B 

£8.95 


Nelson 

For an approval copy please write to the 
‘Promotions Department, FREEPOST, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd,, Nelson House, 
Mayfield Road, Walton-oivThames, 

Surrey KT1 2 4 B R . No stamp is needed. 



Wiley 


( i ik i u sin: • \ru u ik- 
nt:wsM lowovn 


ELEMENTS OF SOLID STAfE PHYSICS 

by m.N. (hidden and I. Wibon, fcol/i o / the School of Physics,' 
Ncwcasdc-upon-Tyno Polytechnic 
’Uni (fed many Introductory texts on iha subject, this assumes no tv’or 
knowledge of quantum or slatlsUc.il mechanics but relies on simple models lo 

ilon, the student If provided with a 

solutions and hints together with a 
Serve as a means of self- 

lesllng and rcvlsloh. 

0471 27750 9 ‘ 198page9 August 1980 (cloth) $43.50/114.50 

(paper) 


umiKQ many iniruuutiory ic»i» uu auujwhi, 

knowledge of quantum orstatlstlcnl mechanics but r 
Illustrate tho physical principles. In addlilon, the si 
wide range or numerical problems with solutions i 
largo number of descriptive questions which' can 


0471 27749 9 1M pages August 1980 


(paper) $17.05/£5.95 


DIFFRACTION THEORY AND ANTE H HAS 

by R.H. Clarke, and John Brown, both of (fie Department of t/eclricar . 
Engineering, Imperial College of Science and Technology, University or , 
London •" • 

This analytical In-depth account of the theory of tho' diffract Ion of 
‘electromagnetic waves is based on lhaangular plane-wave spectrum concept, 
applied to tho analysis of several wldcly-uscd-mEtrowave amentias. 
tills Norwood Series In £/ec(r/caf Electronic Engineering Sprigs- Editor; 

Brandon. : ■ U V »vi.' . "'V! !' ■ • 

0853121826 ' 292 pages October f l9M . . -$6fi.00/£25,00 

Publlfhcd by Ellis Norwood Ltd, ChUieslcr, 

SPECIALIST TECHNIQUES IN ENGINEER1NO - 
MATHEMATICS 

by A.C Ba]pal, LH, Mudoe, and D, Walker, all of Do^rtmCUt of EiJg'ilflerin# 
Mathematics, Loughborough University of technology 
Directed towards third year undotgraduafe and postgraduate Students of 
science and engineering In universities, polytechnics nqacol Idgea ln all parts of 
Iho world. It covert topics which have come more Into prominence In recent 
years and which ard necessary- for foe s.Uidcfit of modern branches of 
onglneorlng and science. . ' . . . 

0471 27907 2 ' 412 p4geS - 6c\obo> 1480 - ' (ctoih)$58.5Q/£193fl 

047127908 0 412 piges * October fspO, .' fpApcr)J26.85/JC0.9S 

BASIC MATHEMATICS! ArllhmotTb nnd Algpbra : : 

! by H.S. Engoliohn and J. Felt, both of KlngibbroUgfi Community College, 
City University of NeiV York .. . ■ 

ofrl 241450 : S44 pages -./Oeloberlm .. 423^0/1110.10 

1 Pfcase write to tfio Texlhoofc Manager if you neiitf Books for course use. 
: /nspoetton copies of certain llt/es are avai/abfe. : ;■ .- 


A John Wiley & Sons LirnitcVl 

• f Baflins l ane < .I'm hi-anr • l’( J V.i 
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TIMES HKWKK EDUCAT ION SUPPLEMENT 2Uu# 



Second Edition 

The Analysis of Time 
Series 

An Introduction 

C Chalftold, Senior Lee line r. School of 
Mathematics, University of Bath 
A revised and updated introduction to 
both the theoretical and practical 
aspodsot ttme-sanes analysis, 
incorporating modern and traditional 
topics, 

October 1980 26Bpp 
PB 0 412 22460 7 £6.60 

a endence Theory in 
inatorics 

An introductory account wltll 
applications to graphs and 
transversals 

Victor Bryant and Hazel perfect, 
Department ot Pure Mathematics, 
UniworsityolShotfiold 

Chapmen and Half Mathematics Series 
Presents the basic notions of 
independence theory as a unifying 
theme in combinatorics, together with 
Mined tho applications, and over 
nmely exercises, most with worked 
solutions. 

August 1980 166pp 
■HB 0 412 162202 £10 00 
PB 0 412 22430 5 £6 60 


intermediate 
Mathematical Statistics 

G P Beaumont, Senior Lecturer, 
Department of Statistics and 
Computer Science, Royal Holloway 
College . Surrey 

Intended as a second course for 
undergraduates, tins book makes 
extensive uso ol illustrative examples, 
exercises, and problems — soma 
solved — to present ai intermediate 
level an unusually clear treatment of 
stabsb&fl theory. 

May 1980 ?80pp 
PB 0 412 1 5480 3 £S.*JG 

Introduction to 
Multivariate Analysis 

C Chatftefd and A J Collins, School of 
Mathematics, University ol Bath 
Presenting enough theory to make the 
topics mathematically interesting, this 
book provides students and research 
workers with an introduction to the 
subject that includes multivariate 
probability distributions, the 
preliminary analysis of b large-scale 
set ot data, principal component and 
lector analysis, and traditional normal 
theory materra I . 

December 1 1980 256pp 
H8 041 2 16030 7 £13.00 
PB 041 2 160404 E7.50 


Chapman, and Hall Monographs 
on Applied Probability and Statistics 

Genaral Editor: D R Cos FRS 


Identification of 
Outliers 

D M Hawkins. Senior Consultant In 
Operations Research and Statistics, 

: Council lor Scientific and Industrial 
/ Research, South Africa . . . • 

, ’A - ctrip prqhe oSWe arict iiUa grated ( 

: tnpMrpant otttaaubtect.-whicji > 

-''brings IW vttQrittftwK- ■' 

and sets new concepts and teat 
procedures, comparing thorn to those 
they supersede. . 

., July 1-980 I98pp 
. HB 0412 21900 X £10.00 

Optimal Design 

' . An irtiroduolkin to the theory for.; 

. pa remoter estimation. .' .. ..■ - 
" • ,'S DSflyey, Professor oj.Statlslfci; 

• UntwriJ^ofpfasgpifr,. i . [ .. *-• 

Are Important book, Iho first to present 
' the central structure of optimal II hoar 
. •'.! regression design theory in a manner 
, acceptable to general stalnliciani, 

\ :Nw6mbar.l98Q SGpp • 

HB 0 412 22910 2 £6.30 


Point processes 

D R Cox. Department of Molhemalfcs, 
Imperial College, London, and Valeria 
tehont. Department ol Statistics and - 
. Computer Science, University Cpllage, 

. London 

. DevefopS^p' mattierpaUcaoI phlrtt 
*' ^procastvs ate kvMvrhlcbwUl nuke . .. 

, * • \>*** 
studying irnd researching in the field of 
probability and statistics, and those 
In terns ted in applying the results 
elsewhere. 

July 1980 1 96pp 
HB.0 412 2191Q 7 £6.50 

Now a v'alWb to In paperback ; 

• Probability, Statls^cfs , 

andThne :'■* 

,Acol|»ct«nof:Msa/*- 

7. 14 S'Parttelk, Emeritus Rrofaiior.of 
Bioma litem 4 tics, University (ftpdord 
Paperback: March 1980 •*'.’• 

• (Hardback: 1975) l«6pp . 

'• 0^12 2226*4 E'4.00 


Other titles of Interest. \ 



Dr J. L. Hall, reader in plant physio- 
logy In the University of Sussex, has 
been appointed to a chair of biology 
In the University of Southampton from 
April. 1981. 

Dr J. E. Brtgnell, reader In electro- 
nics at City University, has been 
appointed in a chair In electronics in 
the University of Southampton. 

Mr J. [VI. Lee, reader at Blrkbeck Col- 
lege, has been appointed to the. chair 
in politics at the University of Bristol 
in succession to Professor Bromhead, 
who : haS retired. He held appointments 
In tlie Treasury and Civil Service 
Department and was senior lecturer In 
tbc Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 
University of Ldutlon. 

Dr WiUfam Laxnoat, reader In history 
at the University of Sussex, has been 
prr muted to a professors li Ip at the 
same university. 

Sir Campbell I'rascr, chairman of Dun-, 
lop Holdings anti Scottish Television,' 
has been appointed a visiting professor 
In the Strathclyde Business scnool. Sir 
Cam obeli has been chairman of the 
Business School steering board since 
1976. 

Dr Robert. K. Shaw, course supervisor 
of Technology and Business Studies in 
Strathclyde University, has been 
appointed to a personal professorship. 
Dr M. Becnstock from the Loudon 
Business Sellout has been promoted 
to the Esmee Fairbalrn chair of 
finance and investment. 

Dr Kenneth Mcdhurst, currently reader 
in Government at Manchester Univer- 
sity, has been appointed te die new 
chair in pulitlcs at the University of 
Stilling. 


I 

I; or t jici) ni i rig 't. v out s v I 


" Where Newcastle came from — the 
origins of Newcastle architecture ", a 
special lecture In cooperation with the 
Nol-tliern Architectural History Society 
to mark the Newcastle-upoh-Tyne 900th 
Anniversary celebrations. Is to 1 be 
delivered by Mr Bruce AHsopp, presi- 
dent -of the society and formerly 
reader in history of architecture at 
the university, on November 27 at 5.30 


pm in the Curtis Auditorium of the 
School or Physics. Admission free. 

the title of a paper to be given by 
Mr Bill Mansfield, general secretary 
or the /Australian Telecommunication*. 
Employees Association, at the Univer- 
sity of Dpchflih on December 2. at 
4.15 p m in the adult education centre, 
32 Now R)vet. Further details from 
Dave Bright, convenor, Durham JJnlverr 
sity Industrial Rotations Group, DACE, 
New Elvet, Durham. , 

i . «....* !*■■• . V 

. Higher Education and- the Dotal 
Community ", a public lecture 




Correction , . . . . ’ ; . , 

Mr -D-i B. Guest , has boett appointed 
.senior lecturer in Industrial relations, 
athtne LSE and not as other wise stated . 
in Tha THES, November 7» V ; . 


Grants 



.V* 


“Dinah Morris preaching on Hayslopc Green”, a watercolour by 
E. H. Corbould of a scene from Adam Bede commissioned by 
Queen Victoria can be seen at a British Library exhibition 'marklfif 
tho centenary of the death of George Eliot from December 11 it. 
April 26. (Reproduced by permission of Windsor Royal Library.) 1 


$ ' 1 1 Oil o ra'ry d r ce^ ^ 


The- following will be awarded hon- 
orary degrees on December 1,: . 

DCL i Lord 6 carriinn, Lord of Appeal 
iij Ordinary ; Sir Robert Blrley, nr 
present 1 Gresham professor at the uni- 
versity; ‘Sir Michael Walker, chairman 
of -the -Commonwealth Scholarship 
Commission ; Sir - Ronald Gardner- 
Thorpe, -Lord Mayor of London, who 
Is chancellor of the university. . 

DSe : Dr Wolfgang Blerman, head or 
Carl Zeiss Jena » Sir Jolm Mason, 
director-general 'of tile Meteorological 
Office j Professor P. A. Samuelsoji of 
the -Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy. Nobel prizewinner in economic 
sqence. 

Heriot-Watt ' 

The following have been awarded 
honorary degrees : 

putt j -r .Mr Maurice Bernard Line, 
director-general, the -British Library 


Lending Division; Mrs Shirter W 
llams, the former Secret try of Sue 
for Education and Science. 

Lancaster . ! _ 

The following Hro to be iwnw 
honorary degrees on DecemDerz. , 
DLUt : Sir Roger FuHor d. tto 
nent historian and former presweu ■. 
the Liberal Parly. trLnH 

LLD : MV WiJUem Opher. «• IW 
ot the City of Londw aM ^^J. 
man of tlie university a ' 35ri 
mlttee who servod as prtKMicw 
betwenn 1978 and 1980. ■ . ^ 

MA s Mrs Pat Seed. a Mg 1 
nallst whose an peal fund JMJ 
some £2,300,000 to^ help “ 9fer i *“ . 
fcrcra such as horself. • . 

Queen Mary College. *^ n iS2*4 
Tire following haye beta 
honorary fellowships; . woe 
Mr Pctor Shore, MP pod f °'2*L al j 
tary of state for tF»e f jojn®* 

Mr F, L. Monro, member « 
ernlng body of the ^ gt 

A. H. Packe, donuty ohalrn« 
governors ilnes'19’ 1 - 


. ..v: c-. . -t- ■ j • *• -. ■ wood, materials. 

Applied and CompuiatiOnal MAthe- Cbemlstry— Dr E. Hoslam— £13,600 from 
nuitlcs— >Dr R . 1 J.- Moffet — £15,300 :frodi ' the -SRG four a project oil chbrldraate , 
the SRC to study the Composition and •' tnutase : .aynthesTs of enzyme model. 


the SRC to study the Composition and 
dynamics or 'the Ugb-lstltUde megnbto : 
sphere ' and , : other- plasm asptiore. 


Bodcal-. Cytolytic -'toxlnsi.'atcuctUre-i- . 
functl6n ; Judies |, Professor ..Pi' Bantu 
£8,624: from the .National Ftt'nd -for 
Research it*to Crippljhg Diseases for » 
Study of cerebellar, development after 
pedundectomy. 

action. t>( - r fungicide* . ttofeiatlalty - .valtf-'' . 
*)!«■• ar probes :».hau«orUa function. 5 


tnutase : .synthesis of enzyme model. 
Control- .-Engineering— Professor - H. 
Nlcbodson— £26,500 from the SRC for. 
recurrent suppprt of the interactive , 
mini computer system. 

Electroale and Electrical Engineering— , 
Profestoi 1 F ^ 1 A,- Benson— £fl,9ll' ;froin 
the. Ministry of . Defebco 1 for BS 9QQ0 


Carandca; . Glasses 

'feasor H.i-iRawsoi 


l lot.haustorua fubetioh. i 
4 »es pnd Poiymertr-Pm-. 

,wsoa— £ 22,000 from the ' 


spedfleadon fmf cuetam-built Ibbesratcd ■ , 
-circuits.' • 

Geology— Dr R. Neves and Professor 
;C. DoWnie — £63,000 from the- Continen- .. 
tal Oil Cd Ltd- for ralynbloglcsl serr.' 
Vices'. - ! 

Japanese. Bjndiea^— Dr G.- Daniels*-- ■ 
•110,841 Worn the Japan Foundation- for 
'postgraduate student^ilfi, £600 front the - 


to study electron m 

natdtel and technoaoglM 
materials ; Dr D. H- 
£15,830 from the SRC W 
development of micrw^^i 
effects of mechaiticslP^ 

recrystaUlxatibn bchavHW 1 . 

Microbiology-^ iioti 

£19,463 from, the SRj n ‘« fc S 
tlonal serine, and glydds^VT^ 
-.autotropMc 1 » cterJ ®^ 

■fsass^ssSi i 


for Research jh 
to study verdefl 
' botes mbHltus. - 


Opbh University programmes INevember 22 to 28 


SnnaayNoVeittber 43 
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Classified Advertisements 


To place your advertisements 
write to : 

The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray's 
Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 
Tel. 01-837 1234. 

Iudcx 

Fellowships and Studentships 
Appointments vacant : 
Universities 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Application! ira 1 Invited (or the following pools which nvailablo 
immodlaial/ unless otherwise Indicated : _ 

ACADEMIC POSTS 
Strip* Itelallurglsl 

ftritiior end Head of tha Depailmont ot Botany. 

IHtunihlp/Sehlor LeotUrashlp In PollUcat Solsncs (Comparottva 

Upknihlp/Stnlor Leolurashlp In Enoltsh (Atrtoan. Carlbbeon and other 
Conrionwssllh Literatures or drams) (evalablo 1.3.81) 
licfaaMhlft/Sinlor Uotureahlp In Quonllllvp Methods for Buslness/Opsr- 
Mmi RMHirii/Produollon Mansgomont (avalablo 1.1.81.) 

Lw Urt i hi p/8« nlo*_ ^ -U o l u r «b hjp^ ■ ^fn Anatomy Morphaloglotl and/or 

hrtotai, Institute of Modloal and Allied Prolssalons 
Apeilctnia should be reglatered modical practitioners holding a higher 
fttHoai qualification. Must have oltnloel or soadomlo medloal axonrtenoe 
it a sailor Isvol logethsr with some oxperlenoe of admlnfstratlon. 
supervlstng and promoting the development of postgraduate education 
Ensrlwbfl of. or an Intersil fn, university or regional arrangements for 
rt training In Medicine will bo on sdvontags. Salary scale : 8entor , 
lietwtt (Wsdloal) (avallablo 1.1.81) 

Mietsr el 8ludant Health 8arvtos/Laetursshtp/8enlor Leoluroulp In 
Cscmntty Msdlolna (Joint poet) 

Tte University Is seeking to appoint an experienced medloal practitioner 
b s posi wllh the Joint responalbilltee of Iho Droclorshlp of itus Student 
Hurai s«rvice and a Locluroahlp or Benlor Lectureship Irt Iho Dapsrt- 
>**ri el Community Medicine. The Bludonl Health Sorvlce operates a 
dinift sq On Campus and provldea normal modi oat caro for the Unlvar- 
t'ti's sMinl population. The LeoluroBhlp in the Daparlinenl of Com- 
unity MsAdns roqulroa s doctor with an Interest In Publlo health 


"MldM. 8s! ary aoalo: Lecturer Grade t or Senior Looturpr (Mfldlosl) 
inittute OP MININQ RESEARCH POBTS ' ' - 

Mil Chemist 
Jfplitd Oeeghemlal 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP ' 

Fikontyldge Research Fellowship, IneUlute of Mining Researoh (mining 
nMliy el EAioalton Rasearoh Followahlp : 

jWpileelloni sre .Invited for a Roeearoh Feffowehlp In one of the Miow- 


Frs-sohool aduoellon; Taaoher tralnlM reoovroee! Dsvolopinenl 
s'.lsca.lfy.taasd rpullt-modla packages to retntorco formal) non-format or 
•full Isiohar belnkig. 

•MRY SCALES (approx, alg- oqulvs.) 

Elofassof £(2,811 x SM-1B.277 

wtler Legluror E0.247 x 84B-10.281 x 360-12,071 

Laehir4r Grade | 28.37T x 348-0,760 

U»tVlsr Grade II E4,01B X 332-8.278 x 348-8,018 

Hjlor Lecturer (Medloal) £13,230 x 388-14.018 x 832-16.180 

Wturer Grade I (Medloal) Ell, 492 x 340-12.844 

“elwsr Grade II (Medloal) W, 088 x 340-11,109 

sjnhk Resesroh Follow £7,428 x 340-0,808 

WMAroh, Fallow GfpdS I £0,828 x 340-7,688 

""woh Fallow Grade II £4.418 x 300-6,010 

*»l», Research Fellow £3.801 x 228-4,168 • 

^ ChemtBt and Senior Motsllurglal £9.247 x 340-10.201 A 860-12,071 
Wind Qe«hamlat £4,810 x 332-8,270 X 348-8,019 . 

Wrintment on above scales adoordlng to qusllticsUoha and expsrlgnoe. 
®®H01T|0N8 OF SERVICE l Both permansnl pensionable terms apd short- 
Pw oonirsfi* are offered lor aMoomlo posto. 

S^ER PARTtCULARa on ttvo above pools; on conditions ot eerylM i and 
P* appllcallons should be oblnta^ -m'or to ■jtamtWno on 


Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 
Colleges with Teacher 
Education 
Colleges of Further 
Education 

Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education 
Colleges and Departments of 
Art 

Research Posts 
Administration 


Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted : 

Other Classifications : 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Rates : 

Classified Display — £7.25 pscc 
Minimum size : 9cm X 1 col 
@ £65.25 

Classified Linage— £1.40 per 
line 

Minimum 3 lines — @ £4.20 
Box number — £2.00 

Copy deadlines : 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage ; 

Monday 10.00 am in the week 
of publication 


Unlwaitiea lAppla.), 38 Gordon 'Square, Lopaon wgih urr. 
should bd submitted by 18 December 19W. 


• UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

ra' InOlterl lor tha DDat of ProfeaSOf of CHornl* 


— Jd (or the poat .of Professor of Chem * 

. g ahd Head of the Department. The. vadanpy 
Virtue pf‘ the Ifhpendlnd retirement of the present, 
‘ LL - T - • Profewor S, R. .Tallby; . - ■ 


IBSOr a» n. .l auujf. .. : ’ ,. ... .- . . • 
fiotirtahlna undergraduate course 
inee of reBearoh prtnol-, 
dr : prdoeeeee . and • neat 


UNIVERSITY 
OF PAPUA 
NEW GUINEA 

Applications arc invited for 
tho following posts : 

1. SENIOR lliOWR/ 
LECTURER IN GEOLOGY 

tenable as soon as possible. 
Applicants should possess 
qualifications and, prefer- 
ably, cxporlence In at least 
two or tlie fields of Econ 
mlc Geology. Geochemist 
or Engineering Geology. 



bo obtained from the Chair- 
men. 

2. SENIOR lEOlIRER / 
LECTURER IN PHYSICS 

In Electronics nod Goneral 
Physics, tenable oi soon as 
possible. Applicants sboidd 


Including ... 

feoent email ... 
naming three itfereoa, ahouid l» 
Bent to (lie Aaelatanf fieoroUry, 
Bc& 4020, University P.O.. Papua 
New Guinea, ' to arrive no later 
than 20 Dacamber, 1000. Fur 
Uiar Information about lha De 
ailment may bo obtained from 
ailment of 


tary. 


). In Jrerjf *ceWlonsi 
olfoumalanOBi. the ■ British 
Govoirgnont . may provide 
lem entail off .In rangfl £1. 

" p:at (alerting) pm-lowed 
y— normally lax-fre?) and 
ited . benefits. ■ .Family 
a 1 lan>an 0 s; 



UNIVERSITY 

OF 

NAIROBI 

KENYA 

Applications ore Invited for 
llio post of SF.NWH LEC- 


TURER IN TIIE DEPART- 
MENT OF PHYSIC*!. Appli- 
cants must have a Fli.D. and 
considerable teaching experi- 
ence at both undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels. Re- 
search experience in Applied 
Goopliyslcs, Solid State 
Physics, ionospheric Phvt-ks, 
Tbcorettcal Physics, Applied 
Electronics or Palncoinagnot- 
Ism would be an added 
advantage. Salary scale : 
KE2, 988-3.984 p.a. lKtl = 
£1.10 sterling). In very ex- 
ceptional circumstances, tlie 
British Government may 
provide salary supplementa- 
tion In range £7,056-8,544 
p.a. (sterling) (reviewed 
annually ; normally tux-frcc) 
and associated benefits. 
Family passages ; FSSU or 
SSSP : non-contributory 

medical scheme ; subsidised 
housing [\ lousing allowance. 
Detailed applications (2 
copies). Including a curricu- 
lum vitae and naming 3 ret- 
trees, should be ae^t to -tho 
Registrar (Recruitment and 

Nairobi. Kenya, to arrive no 
later 38 December, 

1980; Applicants resident lu 
United .Kingdom Should 'also 
send 1 Copy to Inter-Uulvcr- 
slty Council, 9P/91 Totten- 
ham .Court Road, London 
W1P DDT. Further , details 
arft available - froth either, 
address. • 


UNIVERSITY 
OF NAIROBI 
. KENYA ‘ ' 

Applications ar e In vited for 
tfteJXst of. LECTURE* JN 

THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECO- 
NOMICS., Applicants sboidd 
have a Ph.D. end idust have 
relevant teachins. 4 0 hd 
MHrctt experienced Agri- 
cultural Economics at unl- 
verslty level. They should 
have a good background in 
Economic, theory. Fields in 
Bconoraetrica and Agricul- 
tural Development will lie 
fin Added advantage. Appoin- 
tee will be expected -to teach 
undergraduate- nnd post- 
graduate courses and super- 
rise research at postgraduate 
level. Sala-ry scale : K£2,01G- 
B.312 p.a; (X£l-£1.10 start- 
Inal.: . passages i 

P&9U' pr SSSF ; nou-contrl 
biitory medical scheme ; sub 

ddlaed - houaiiw/bousinj 

S lOirance. Detailed tjpplip 
ond (2 copies), . Including 
a CarHcldum vjtae oiul nam 
. |ng 3 : refer; eei, should, bi 
least:- to Itott Reglrtrar, (R6 
crtrliMBtit . .and 'TralnlneJ 


ellOei: address 


crullDlent . and 'tratalnnD 
University, of Nairobi, p!o 
Box 30UJ7, Nairobi, JCcnyn 
.to arrive no 'tator. titan. II 

seaxd 1 copy* to Intar-Unlver- 
nLy CoUndl. 00/01 Totten- 
ham' Court; Road,; London 
■WLP QDT. Ftirthei- ‘datnUs 
nro" available frprn' either 
.address,- r 





















THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Universities continued 


KENYATTA 

UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE 

KENYA 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of 

PROJECT MANAGER 
IN THE 

APPROPRIATE 

TECHNOLOGY 

CENTRE 

The Appropriate Techno- 
fogy Centra for Education 
and Research has recently 
been formed to co-ordinate 
and encourage College re- 
search and training pro- 
grammes dealing with 
Appropriate Technology. 
particularly In relation to 
the pre-aervfco and In-ser- 
vice training ol science tea- 
chers. The Project Man- 
ager. who will be employed 
at Senior Lecturer level, 
will supervise e team of 
technicians supporting re- 
search and practical teach- 
ing, provide technical 
advice and assistance to 
first degree and postgradu- 
ate students of the College, 
it is expected that he/she 
will have a Ph.D. or equi- 
valent in Mechanioal Engi- 
neering, and experience in 
the design of small-scale 
equipment and structures, 
and Ihe design and use of 
electronic instrumentation. 
Salary scale: K£2,98B- 

3.004 p.a. (K£=£1.10). 
Family passages; subsi- 
dised housing; BSSF or 
F.SSU; n on-con l rib u lory 

medical aid scheme. 

Detailed applications (2 
copies), Including a curri- 
culum vitae and naming 3 
referees, should be sent to 
Hie Registrar, Kenya Ua Uni- 
versity College, PO Box 
43844, Nairobi, Kenya, to 
.Bribe no later UwtlBDtc- 
•mber, i960. - 


NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY OF 
LESOTHO 

Applications are invited for 
the post of 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
BIOLOGY 

tenable as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Candidates should hold a 
higher degree in Biology. 
They should have experi- 
ence In teaching ‘A 1 level 
or equivalent in Biology. 
Appointee will be expected 
to teach students of widely 
differing backgrounds In 
Part I of a B.Sc: pro- 
gramme. Experience in one 
or more developing coun- 
tries would be an advant- 
age. Salary scales: Senior 
Lecturer R1 1.588-13,248 
p.a. Lecturer RB.244-11 .160 
p.a. (£1 sterling=R1.B3). 
In very exceptional circum- 
stances, the British Govern- 
ment may provide salary 
supplementation In range 
£1,716-4,656 p.a. (sterling) 
(reviewed annually — norm- 
ally tax-frae arid associate 
benefits. Gratuity; induce- 
ment allowance for 
expatriates not qualifying 
for supplementation; rea- 
sonable rental accommo- 
dation; family passages; 
baggage allowance; educa- 
tion allowance; vacation 
and study leave. 

Detailed applications (2 
copies), - Including a cur- 
riculum vllae and naming 3 
relerees, should be sent to 
the Assistant Registrar 
(Appointments), National 
University of Lesotho, P.0. 
Roma. 1 80, Lesotho, to 
arrive no later tfian 18 
December, I960. Appli- 
cants resident In UK should 
also send 1 copy to Inter- 
Unlvorslly Council, BO /SI 
.Tottenham Court Road, 
London WIP bDT. Further 
details are available from 
either address. 



, university OF 
;, >VESTERN 
■ : ' T . AUSTRALIA 
. Perth 

SENIOR TUTOR 
• ' IN 

V SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment Co the above- 
mentioned position tn the 
Department of Educatiou. 
The appointee will be re- 
quired to teach In all special 
education Units offered by 
Che- Department audio toko 
responsibility for practical 
work, ' tutorials, seminar 
work and supervision of 
Ntudenfs' on teaching, prac- 
tice: He 'dr slie should have 
the;, eapftcity J= t 1 - 

r escort 




resMOikeri 
and%flep4hdei|t 
mqvfcl ' i : allowed 

lOdg-sbTvictr 

anttiijo.uslng .ioan scbcitu). 

liHrS 




THE CHINESE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
HONG KONG 

FACULTY OF 
MEDICINE 

CHAIR OF 
MEDICINE 

Applications are Invited for 
die, above post tenable at 
this new mcdicnl school 
which will be open In die 
fall term of 1981 with an 
annual student intake of 
100. This Is a re-advertise- 
ment, those who have 
responded to our previous 
advertisement need not re- 
apply. 

Qualifications 

Applicants should possess a 
medical qualification regis- 
trable with the General 
Medical Council, and higher 
academic and , professional 
qualifications, with experi- 
ence in undergraduate 
teaching and resen n-h. 

! Date ol Assumption of Duty 
Appointees are expected to 
assume duty tn early 1982, 
or the latest by September, 

1982, to participate In plan- 
ning tbe clinical curriculum 
and supervise the Installa- 
tion of departmental facili- 
ties. Teaching will com- 
mence In the fall term of 

1983. 

Conditions of Service 
The minimum salary for 
Chair appointees will be 
HK$300,000 per annum (ex- 
change rata, El = HKSll 
approximately). Terms of i 
service include long leave 
with pay, superannuation 
benefits (University 15%, ! 
appointee S%). medical 
benefits, education allow- 
ance for children, housing 
accommodation and, for 
those employed on overseas 
terms, air passage as well. 
Application Procedure- 
Applications should be made 
out In six copies, giving full 
particulars and experience 
and the. names and addresses 
o* three persons to whom 
reference may be made, and 
sent together with copies of 
certificates/ diplomas/ testi- 
monials and recent publica- 
tion^, to the Personnel 
Section; The Chinese Uni- 

Hong Kang, not later titan 
January ,35, 1981. 

Additional lufornwulon 
Full, particulars, of the. 
vacant Chair and literature 
oo tbo Faculty and the 
University are availablo on 
request. 


ABERDEEN 
THE UNIVEIIBITV 


Appllcillona nro invltod from 
suitably qunllfiatl pcrion. tn 
oxporUnonul physics Tor Ilia 
above poll Iona bio Irom, October 
- IMlT. j ) 

Ttia *uecoaaful applicant- will . 
tan ax hoc tod to coniclbiilo la 


The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

Senior Lectureship/ 
Lectureship in 
Physiology 

Lectureship in Clinical 
Psychology 

tenaMa at ihla new medical 
school w)in an Annual student 
Intake of 100. Appolnlsee are I 
expected la assume duly not 1 
later than mid-1B81. 

Qua I II leal Ions : Applicants should 
possess relevant academic quali- 
fications. and preferably leeching 
and research experience. A 
medical qualification will be an 
advantage- Recent medics! gradu- 
ates Who wish lo work towards 
a poatgmduate quail I lea lion may 
alao apply tar Lectureship. 
Condition* of Servloe i Annual 
salary: HK$gs,?00-i0B,flW by 2 
•net entente BAR 1I6.I40-I60.000 
by 1 increments for Lecturer and 
.S148.8OQ-ID9.02O by 8 Increments 
for Senior Lecturer. Exchange 
rate approximately Ct=HK$lt. 
9ta>llna salary and the grade lo 
which appointment li made will 
depend on qualifications and ex- 
perience. Terms of service In- 
clude superannuation (University 
1 SV«. appointee 8 f ..), medical 
benefit!, education allowance lor 
children, long leave, housing 
benefits (for those appointed to 
salary pohia above the bar on 
Ihe Lecturer seals) and. lor those 
employed on overseas let me. 
housing accommodation and air 
oaseaga as well. 

Application Prooodure : Further 
Inlormallon and application forme 
ere obtainable from the Personnel 
Section, The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong, Shatln. New Ter- 
ritorial, Hong Kong. Completed 
application forma together with 
one eel of ma|or publications and 
oople9 of tarillmonlala should 
raaoh the University before Janu- 
ary IB,. 1881. Plaaae mark 
” Application " on cover. 

■ This la a re-adverllaemeht. 
those who have responded (o our 
previous advertisement need not 
re-epply, • 


BATH 

THE UNIVEttaiTY 


Applications ano taylted for 

Ilia MVL of.. LEtTQJRF.ri „ 

niNtt in 

si or ArchtUKrlurD and 

Building Eng in coring. Tho »uc- 
essrul candlUnta should hrevo 
orosi and oxpartonco In ilia 
acts or natural, forcoa on 
cuires and will . an 

S levant oxporlmonial moifioij*. 

addition la formal faettn-ns 
lo both EnglnoorlnB 
llo cl iirn Mud 

■■ gn projoc 

i rModrah rfW&Vf'Sf fitndaiD 
sti-uctdrae. end to- supervise 
research siutlonla. 

Starling wtary la within the 

i jffiE 3 &.en. ,hn ronoB 




pprsonm 
of Bath, 
inu daw 




' . Belfast • 

TUB QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 

. Applications ere Invltod for 
tho following aPtoalnimonu, 
tenable. ..except whore othor- 

m ladles lad. twin Aurll j. 

,.or such'-otnar da|oa as 
may pa arrunood. 


• bp -axjiacMd to . cbhinbuis lo 

Iho- lonohlng 1 of atomic . nmt . -. .. fly LBOTlJnEBIlIP in 

: in at ocular physics In the Depart-. ■ BOCldLOOV 


i5°^o n ^av«iioii - 

prouiummtM. rota tod lO .Lhq siudjr 


...... .a lsko »») sell Vo port 

o davoloumcml of roa ranch 


of 

™nd . 

0 th 0 .SWFhroinin Rad 
urn* I8R9i at lha Sc 
oa^ch^ Council Laban 


molecular 
vuv Insit-umonlar.on 


id rsiaarch iniefoa 


on 

llj&i at Iho flclonco 
.council Laboratory, 


on scats' so, nos ip 
eii. 578, pm annum , with. 

■ apnrdpfUiQ pVatlpn. • J - . -. 

. _ Further psrtfcufkn from Thg - 
, Swroiery. ...The ■ University, 
Abordeon • With' whom aupltca, . 
lions (a co pi os i aliouid ‘ bqf 
lodged iff P scomber 12 ,- I'iro.- 

.. CAMBRIDGE / 

' ' TtlG • UNIVERSITY Qp 
J FACULTY OF HISTORY ' 
PRolSBBanaHiPB 
DUltcalloni. In 


. candidates with (e 

pla^ng, wh 

ffiens, wB oo roe 
fha.rtrti three 


RT 

scata tu; 
surer*. * 
rising to 

: fflv.SS. p ‘aKSl feff 


at one of 
nit . on iiid 

iv!U& 


A .Staff Tut 
hvelo 
rea 
tea. 

• will 
y lo. a 


taOisna 

— %Lntre... 
o. an i opnor- 

ns&T® 



to , 

end -ever. ... 
(under review) 
O' aba vo an 
ocL ts a - 

mu 


"SKPfcB 

10 voars IA 

STM® 


r- parttcu. 
nod from 
lew: . The 


vocally, pf B( 

noi3r**i 


Edinburgh ■ ; : • .' t ' : ' -Esm 1 ' 

: thS university op . ; ^Thb .'uNitfiftsijYiot* ; . 

IVAtaON ^.0N B -tHAln. OF ■ ... TAieffT 


'm 


a® lo 


OXI-UHD 

iiAi.Lit.ii. cmti.ui: 
Osfuril OX l 'III 

VlhlTINI) HJ.I.OUXIIll* 
i»Hl-l<l|C£ 

Tlio tUillou" iirupovna lo 
nioci in a im* jreej- non- 
sllnonitlarv V1SI I INti I Ll.Ulw- 
81(1 P a dUllnuulshoil sLhoInr 
from aiiroDii who wilt bo sponil- 
Ino Ihe ocadnmlr year I'ldl -ua 
In Oxford, ihn l'ellnw will bo 
onlltlcd lo Irvo incals and will 

S o a full meinher u r Hiu 
anior Common lloom. II a or 
mIiu will ho unlit tod lo attend 
mootinas of the Uowrnlnu 
noriy and lu use all Culluuo 
ractnuos. Iho Callayu hniu-s Tu 
be able lo Help with the pro- 
vision of accnmmodoliun far 
the Tallow. 

l-'urlhcr dot nils nmy bo ob- 
tained rrom the Senior Tiiiur. 
Tho claalite diitu lor npnllLa- 
llons la Janunry as. 1 'jhi. 


BIRMINGHAM 

THE UNIVLHSI I Y 

LEcamEnaiun in •niF. 
DEPARTMENT UF CIIKMHfl KY 

Appltcsllons tiivlicd for llils 
post tana bln from April L. l'ttil 
or us soon ns ihjssIWo thoro- 
oiler. 

. Tho person appointed wilt bo 
requlfM io nuriiclpoio In 
undnfqrsilUBto nnd grsdualn 
leaching proyro mini's m tho 
Denarimoni on«l iu curry nut 
rosaarch, Tooclilnu duitua tn 
aroii of analytical chemistry. 
Protoroncu nlvun tu apnllcanls 


ESSEX 

the university 

“RSMB** 

i i»Mi c . Qm ^ ncir " ; lna 

nbln 1J Ji; ofior 

?M al kno‘lvTdS‘? 

aaWrSDP 3 
aw St 

»ho * etiteTB 

“xlaJSir ,nnu "i- W "-’ 
curr\culum' Dn vnso 1,>C ^nd a n 1 

nujiica and ad*oi, 0 , in i £* 
Ch«n. b h ep ro /HS 

« °S f 


K ho can develop a vigorous 
n dam on let ruaoarch pro- 


LONDON 

IMPERIAL COLUOE OF 
SCIENCE AND lECHNOtiflV 

°mwur 


mmo. a lectureship 3 ' 

Salary according to ago, MATHEMATICS, lie 

UHcatlons and exporionco on scalo la Cn.sao m r 

uror scale £0.803 10 (tindor review I shu i 


qualification* and oxgerionco on 
lecturer scale £n.SU3 to 
£11.873 por annum plus 
auporannunuon. 

. Appllca Ilona (3 copies ) In- 
cludlng rull curriculum vitae 
and naming throe roforogs 
should bo sant by January la. 
19R1 io Aaalatonl noylxlrar, 
■ Bel & Eng). P.O. Ilax 363. 
Birmingham 018 2TT. from 
whom funner nnrticuiars con 
bo obinincd. 


HONG KONG 

UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

LECTURESHIP IN 

ECONOMICS ANl) PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

Applications are Invllod Tor 
a poll of Loclurer In Economics 
and public Affairs in tho 
School or Education. Can- 
didates should bo profoaMonally 
qua II hod and experienced sec- 
ondary school louchore who 
hold an honours degroa In 
Economics and who have taken 
courses tn Political Sclcnco or 
Public Administration. 

Hid successful cundtdato 
will bo oxpcclod to mkc up 
eppolmmeni as soon as pos- 
slbjo eflpr Tehrunry 1, 1MH1, 

nu^,T\. ! " lBl KKSum n '^ 

13.ua approx. I, Btarilnu 
salary will depend oh qua) tri- 
cot ions and experience. 

.At current rgtos. •alorloe tax 
will not exceou 18 per con 
gross bujpmo. Housing • 
?K»im or 7‘« per coni of saMry. 
UNiion aHQwuuco, luvo and 
idlest bcnarlu are provliloj. 

t mrUculan and 
onns may be 
.. m llto Assocloilan 
or Commonwealth Unlvorolllo: 
(Apple.) 36 Ogrdan Bniinro 
London WCIH OPT. or trom 
iho nccnuuntml S'jcllon, Beo- 
relary'i office. Uni Vo rally of 
Hong Kong , llpng hong. .. 

.. Tho dosing dole far [■millca- 
Rons is December 31, 1UHO. 

IOWA 

CENTRAL UNlVEnBlTY OP 

HER In HISTORY IO 
lory or London Is ro- 
»r nnrt-llmo toaailng 
ry io slay. , 
oasa sand currlculnw vitae 
anu tlio namos or two roftiroos 
to iho. Dlraclpi\ 7 llodford 
^O|wlon tVCl, Tolenhuna 


LEEDS 

TUB UNIVRRBrrY Ol" 
DEPARTMENT OF UNOUISTICB 
AND ITtONBTlCB 

cations aro . Inv. 

a appointment wl 
a. date lo b 

with tho (uccaasful cnniltdate 
apd lbs soiaiy will be wlih 
iho pnprasaorlni rnnoo,- min. 
murh Bl4,fl7B a year (UnUor 

SfeVhe fitllAWr fs; 

«.prn»nlmont. . bVfsana other 
tlidn those who submit formal 
anon cations-. 

^—’‘cantons (two onptos) 
nualut unions., nnu 
.Mid naming throe 
should .. reach.. • Tha 
Tho ypjyorsll v of 
DXr (from 

«n n ;5X 

tjng jrefor- 


^ m may a 

KS'lF&nffCTlim. 


(under review ; sisi 
allowance of tMrr per um, 
but profaronco will ts girtVsi 

B ndldsiqi under 30 xlu mu 
placed on Ihe lawrr pq 3 
mis scalo. Tho Dpaelnomim 
dale from October 1. 1UI 
Ihn dalles or the tmn 

® include leaching wfwy. 

lo sludenlj of [hi mv- 
m sties depai-lmMU uf u 

atUdcnte of englntMlM ut 
sciences. Particular mdse 
Is placod on Iho lectartrtii- 
aearch Intoroais. IbwMlI 
prerorably be in numtir l)tm 
or analysis Niougfi i»ei 
eandJdsies with SioaS il 
oihor fields or peri maiuvi- 
ties will bo coruldcir' 

- perilcuiirt 


uoon's Oalo, . 

H/ I Tit : U)-M0 8111 
SfiOVi io whom 
should submit j. n si - f -- 
vttas sluing loachltu «# «• 
search [more* is snd ndUtk 
irnn*. end lha Mruj mJN. 
drosses of Ihreo rvflfHl, h 
January 10. 

LEICESTER 
THE UNIVEnSfTY 1 

■ssia® 


offo 

-car rrom Celt 
o vacancy art 

□r. Pi co ,c 

ncu dim no 



ycor 19A1-B3- JbD wen 
appUcant Will bi t« 

» EtJJnWj 

tlio Economic, HIRotAJ 


gs\v§? 
"feu 


LONDON 
(T)IB UNlVElfSmr) 


London 

a I rurfher P*" 

*ssr 


LONDON!^ 

B UNlVCtf^ 1 


■* 


mjff" 

ones num 
pants ffom 
In tho 'fin 
naming (hr 


aSSlW 


mwm 


LONDON . 

• THE UNIVERSITY .. \ . . 
BEDFORD COLLEGE , 

DEPARTMENT OV OEgORAl>ilY 

JWW;" 


-.istlon. WGB.. , ili 

mam Wl i be for mo 
ORB year, commonclng. as ago 
■« nossinio,' : Tfuj auwassrut. 
■“ — t will bo required in. 

.Jan anil.. cdrrv out a 
told ■ ihvosilnatloq that ..will' 


kfi t- : Kboww, 



T1IE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 21.11.80 


Universifies 

dinDAUN COLLEGE 

f= lww ohoan^ !0 


lyrgDXu of ConipoUtlon. and- 
m ooriorally, rosponslblo 
jSihVdlrDCllon 9* Chopol 

Sis, feffis win 

^Sfilor sppa'« ln ' onl ' 10 Utl* 
PAnnistsd appllca lions 

&if?pn°Bo d o£»°5 


-SSOUR J>' NE 

OUMBTHE^OP^BUOtOUS 
^Mlions.ro.^^for 

Eft UL ISLAMIC 
> in ths Dopsrimonl of 
! giudios (onsbto for 

rwiwnfsvei- sn^ t^auporvfiio 
Kitguluaii) roioorch In the 

WJK 

ansn. according to ago. 


9m OnWerslty. 6 Kensington 
U Nsw4iUa_ upon Tvno, 
HR fill wlih whom applies- 
uni ilhiee coplMli loeolher 
silk lbs nsmss and addfosami 
cf throe rolorsoi. should bo 
Mud Ml ialor Uisn January 
Plossa quota rofor- 


NEW ZEALAND 
l «W V N B o n ri 8 r 

fiOHON LSCrURBB/LECTURBR 

Asgtlcs Ilona era Invltod for 
a c«IUon In lha dpoartmont 
son poisons BdlUbty qusll- 
IW In Toehnology. Run Moor- 
h. 4-unco or s rolQleu field, 
a la the rood Indua- 
ppOad food rasoarch 
sssantlaL 
Is parttcu 

iilai tn filling iho pas 

m2 sn SMJnni. with export - 
iw |s im ndds of food pro* 
Etubit sBd/'nr food onglnoor- 

% ■orsuM applicant will 
U imibM lo twrilcipalo In 
vi imomUu ssDocta of |ha 


.Mtiuni^raad iKhr 
PwiulbJn for lee 


nology at all 


Icrgraduato lo 
rlmont It Ho 
leeching Dairy 


Anointment will bo on the 
Sato' Locturir or Loclurer 
teds tccaralagTa quaJincsttons 
Metpcnooc*.- - 

doRfls of Iho. poil- 
togethtr Wlih conditions 


^ of 1 K 0 University- 

Noes on D scorn - 


. OXFORD ' 

*f. ANTORV'B COLLEQB 

history — 
• it. has a. 



SHEFFIELD 
THE UNIVEHanV 

( l)o-ad vorilaemeni 1 
CHAIR OP ECONOMICS 

Applications sto inviiod from 
mop and women for iho Chair 
of Economic* which was 
vacated by Professor J. L. 
Fora on his move lo the 
University of Birmingham, 
Salary on icalo Tar nrorauortsl 
Bpnainimonis. 

Particulars front ihe Tlagltur 
and, Socrotery The Unlvorsliy. 
Shcinold SID 14TN. 10 whom 
BDullcotlons iono cnoyj should 
bo sent oy Docoombor 12. 
1UB0. Quoto rof. : rr'si /ri. 


STRATHCLYDE 

THE UNIVERSITY 

ons aro Invltod for 
a LECTURESHIP In GERMAN 

hoo\&u xw-s? 

csnis with 

modem Qerman Isnauago may 
bo given preference, li la Imped 
that the appointed win be avati- 
obie lo lake up duUos on 
October 1, 1URI. 


Bupcrannuallon bonofti. 

Aniilldfllon (onus and further 
Itartlculars (quoting 84/80) 
and enclosing a lolr-addrosBod 
rnvelopo (9 In., by 4 In.). may 
bo ohtalnod front iho Acadorolo 
^polntmonu Orflcer. Unlvor- 


Officer, Unlvor- 

or Siraihclydn, Royal 
o Building, 304 Gooryo 
' BOW Ol 1XW with 

_ p ._.lcailon» should bo 

lodged by Docembor 13, 19&0. 

SURREY 

THE UNIVBRarrV 
DEPARTMENT Or CllBMlBTRY 
POSTDOC^^RAL^ RESEARCH 

Applications are Invltod (or a 
Postdoctoral Rosoarch Follow- 
ship for rosoarch on mo 
isolation and chars ctorlSBlIon of 
nniural products. Previous ox- 
ncrtonco tn natural products Is 
doiimbie. Tho appolnl- 
mtinrwlll bo for one yoar In iho 
l lnitanca - wlih ihq poss! 
-liny of oxionslon, 
roYlow 

Tho ’ starting salary wilt bo 
... the Research and Analogous 
Range IA £0,OB3 to £67725 
per annum. BuporannueUon 
under UBS condluons. 

Appllca lion by c.v. and Ins 
...rnoi and odqro&gQs of IWO 
rerertiM ehouldhs sent lo Miss 
L. P. Gould. Deputy accToiaiy 
(PsrsonnoD , Untyorslty of Sur- 
rey. Guildford OUa OXH before 
Docsmbor 13, 1VB0. Purthor 

information esn bo_.ohuunod 
from Professor J. A, Elvidgo, 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


OXFORD • 

VT. HILDA'S COLLEQB 
' JUNIOR RESEARCH . 
.FELLOWSHIPS 

The collage Invlias appllca- 

B ta from womon gradusios 
ihe rod owing j- 

tl 1 Tho K. M. T. Atkin soft 
Junior Res winch Fellowship, 
for studies oi the history, law. 
antlqulllq* and roilglort* of Ina 
Anclont World, Classical or 


oiherwlso, , Including »Ny 
Chmiienlty. 

(3) A Collopo Junior Re- 
search Fellowship, for studios 
in any, sublcct Tn BcUmco or 
iho Arts not. covered hv Int 
K. M. T, Alkln«on award. 


inn m !■ I*w* evvgi vv "W . 

K. M. T, Alkln«0n BWSrd- 

& m ssNng 

roliows will be onillled to 
fmo real donee. 

Fur I nor particulars may, h# 


roliows will • be onillled 10 
fmo residence. „ 

Fur in or particulars may BJ 
obtalood frehi^ Co 
Bocroiory. lo.vrnom ooniptoieo 
applications should bb retumod 
by January A, 198 1. 


Polytechnics 


PORTSMOUTH 

TUB POLVTLCHNiq 


-OXFORD 

TBE UNIVERSITY . 
‘"•B IjubEN'B College r '■ 





: - OXfORd : ; , 

THh JpN)VBR8)TY. 
Ofmsr Church V 

.Pi . • 


^oLVMAwIrrpN 

TUB POLYTBCHNIO ,, 


SNOR 1 H STAFFS POLY& 

LECTURING STAFF VACANCIES 
MADELEY SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Temporary Lecturer in Physical Education 
Lecturer II 

One-term appointment (January 1, 1981, lo 
March 31, 1981) 

The person appolnled must be a recognized 
teacher with specialist qualifications in 
physical education. He must be able lo 
contribute to the leaching of a range of 
Practical Courses and supervise male 
specialist students on Teaching Practice. 

Lecturer In Exercise Physiology — April 1, 1881 
Lecturer II (with possibility ol transfer to 
Senior Lecturer Scale) 

The person appointed must have a good 
honours degree and, preferably, a higher 
degree — particularly in lha 'field of Exerc(9e 
Physiology. He/she will be required to 
lecture on the BEd and BA Honours degree 
courses and further the Research Programmes 
of the Department. 

An ability to contribute to Ihe teaching of 
Practical Courses and Teaching Methodology 


would be an advantage. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
Senior Lecturer and Prlnolpal Lecturer In 
Digital and Microprocessor Technology 

Vacancies exist at the Stafford Bite ot the 
Department for a Senior Leoturer.and 
Principal Lecturer to teach digital, 
mioroprooesaor and computer technology at 
honours degree level, and to supervise 
projects in these areas. Applicants should 
have industrial experience ol microprocessor 
systems, and should have an active interest in 
research end development In this field. 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL 
AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Senior Lecturer In Mechanical Engineering 
Stafford Site 

Applications are Invited for the above- 
mentioned post from engineers with a keen 
Interest, and a good record, In research 
activities. Experience in one ol the following 
will be appropriate : Systems Engineering ; 
Plant Engineering; Manufacturing Systems. 

SALARY SCALE N— 

Lecturer If, £6,012 to £9,702 

8enlor Lecturer, £6,952 to £10, 539/El 1,299 

Principal Lecturer, £10,509 lo ei1,7l2/£13,425 

Application forms and further particulars 
ntny be obtained from the Deputy Director 
(Staffing), North. Staffordshire Polytechnic, : 
College Road, Stoke on Trent 8T4 2DE. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

' DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY AND ECONOMICS 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP (A) 

IN ACCOUNTANCY 

«5» a'fiBUMSM 

experience. Tha paraon r appoinlad will Ua roquked , lo ptoWda 
academic taiddrahlp m accouhlency. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRIOAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP (A) 

IK ELECTRONICS 

Anollcnntn should po*8B»» oodd honour* degree In electrical 

&Ekf*ESB *3 asrsu . peMn 


assrtaa ss£- i s 

riuwlnnmnnl rtf (he dflDlflHlinUi -u. ... % r<a mi 


:Sssi?S 2 S®sass- 

'8 Deoeiphar, IMP. \ 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 'i ■ 

DEPARTMENT of. chemistry, 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 
IN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY , 

i to’ contribute *Wi * rgnee of edvaheed toohrtlolMi, degree, ahd -, . 

aafe-aafi-.--, 

;; SLr j952 to El 0,630 (bar) to £1 1 ,295 i 

>?.: V-kii J ' 

^-uT-.r a ' '■ ' ■. ‘ ' .'1-. 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Social nnd Health Sciences 

LECTURER II/SENIOR. LECTURER 
LINGUISTICS 

A lec lurer Is required as soon as possible to tench 
ayniflx ami phonetics on the BSc Speech Therapy uml 
other Honours degrees. An interest |n computational 
linguistics nr artificial Intelligence would be an 
additional advantage. 

Applicants will he required to hold a good Honours 
degree In Linguistics and have an Interest In the 
development of relevant research. A post-graduate 
degree or equivalent research experience in the area 
Is desired. 

Faculty of Technology 

READER IN MARINE TECHNOLOGY 
Applications arc Invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the post of Reader in the School of Maritime 
Studies. 

The person appointed will be expected to build up and 
maintain an ongoing research capability including tlie 
attraction of funds from Research. Councils and 
Industry. The preferred subject area Is structural design 
but this will not be critical provided the candidate lias 
direct experience of research and research supervision 
within the general field of marine technology. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER BUILDING’ 

Applicants should possess professional qualifications and 
suitable contracting and/or consultancy experience. A 
higher degree would be preferable. Full-time tea citing 
experience is essential. 

The successful applicant will be required to teach cm 
degree end higher technician level courses, end provide 
effective academic and research leadership. 

LECTURER II /SENIOR LECTURER 
MECHAN/CAL/INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
Applicants should have on interest In one or more of 
the following eroas— manufacturing technology, computer 
aided manufacture, engineering science, control systems, 
fluid power or robotics, and should possess a relevant, 
degree and have research or indusirlnl experience. 
Salary Scale i 

Reader £10,509 • £13,245 

Principal Lecturer £J 0,509 - £«,712/£I3, 245 

Senior Lecturer £ 8,952 . £10, 539 /Ell, 2 95 

Lecturer II £ 6,012 - E 9,702' 

Tha Polytechnic is a direct grant InaUtutlon with an 
Independent Hoard of Governors. It opened la 1971 
and has a student population of somo 7, COO. It has 
extonslvc now purpose-built accommodation, including 
830 residential places on the 114-acrc campus over- 
looking Die sea at Jordnnstown, a pleasant and quiet 
residential area. There is a scheme of assistance with 
removal. 

Further particulars and application forme which must 
be returned by December 8, 1990, may be obtained by 
telephoning ’Whlteabbcy (0231) 65131, extension 2243, 
or by writing to : Tbe Establishment Officer, Ulster 
Polytechnic, Shore Rohd, Newtownabboy, Co ' Antrim, 
UT37 OQO. 



RG I T 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
LECTURER IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
LECTURER IN SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
lor degree and sub-degree courses. • 
Relevant degree and, pralorabfy, 
postgraduate qualifications In either . 
Public Administration, Government and 
. politito, and Social Policy or a suitable 
! combination of these required. 

Research Interest an advantage. 

Salary range £5,95B-£11,307 per annum. 
. Assistance with removal expanses. 
Details from Secretary, Robert Gordon’s 
Institute of Technology, Schoofhll), • 

' Aberdeen, AB9 1FR. (0224-574511.) 
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Polytechnics continued 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

New Department of Politics and 
Sociology 

PROFESSOR AND 
READ OF DEPARTMENT 

Salary, £18,194 

A now Department of Pollies and Sociology encompas- 
sing the disciplines of Politics. Sociology and Sodni 
Philosophy hfl9 been established within (he College by 
dividing the existing Department ol Social Studios, and 
applications are invited for the post of Professor and 
Head of Department. 

The Department will comprise 3 Senior Lecturers and 
10 Lecturers contributing to a range of Degree, Honours 
Degree and Post Graduate courses. 

Jt is expected that the successful applicant will be com- 
petent to guide the development of research and teach- 
ing within the Department and will have research and 
teaching experience in one or more of the following 
broad areas : SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY, CONTEMPORARY 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, MODERN POLITICS AND PUBLIC 
POLICY, SOCIAL PHrLOSOPHY. 

Further particulars, Including details of the work under- 
taken by the Department, and application forms may be 
obtained from the Personnel Officer, Paisley College of 
Technology, High Street, Paisley PA1 2BE {Tel.: 041-887 
124i ext. 230) to whom completed forms should be 
returned by Monday 8th December, 1080. 


PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 


NATIONAL FISHERIES 
CENTRE DIRECTOR 

With the support of the responsible local authorities 
o National Fisheries Centre is to be established baaed 
Inliially on the/ constituent oollegea ol Plymouth Polytech- 
nic, Hull College of Higher Education, Grimsby College ol 
Technology, and LqWeatolt College of Further Education. . 

ApplIoatlonsyarO . now being' Invited for the post of 
Director from persons having knowledge of (he. fishing 
fndualry, Ideally with experience of teaohlng or research 
end/or of management al : a senior level’ In Industry, 
commerce or . Ihe pro/aaslona. 

' Jhe appoint man! Initially will be for a period oi two 
year*. Salary, £16,432. 

Further particulars of the post and forma 0( applica- 
tion may be oblajned, from Captain G. p. Hughes, Deputy 
Director (Resources), Plymouth Polytechnic,. Drake 
Circus, Plymouth' -PL4 ft A A, to wtiontthay, should be re- 
. turned by December 20, IftSO- 

□refos Cinctls, Plymouth, Devon. PUl BAA . 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
OF WALES 

POUTECHNIG CYMRU 

Temporary Lecturer 
Grade 11/Senior 

I Economic!. Humane*, worn 
iirowDssIng nmillcalloin, to jifisi 

w.±SNi.i. u B£a?£li! ,I0W 


CITY OF LONDON 
THE POLYTECHNIC: 

Lucruricn i/u 

SECRETARIAL STI'DIES/ 
INFORMATION TECIINllLtHIV 
8TUU1U9 

City of London I’olyiwhnle 
Ini-lin* B[ipl lent inn* from 

uniilmln <or oonivj em luvuli 
ciimlMMo!. | ire Tommy Willi 

liuslnc** aiuaioa background lu 
lead) aliurihund. Oriiewrillno 
nnd ono ur nmro of Ac-nunla. 
Economic!. Siallatlc*. Worn 


Salary i £8,012-211.285 p.o. 

Due to a ono year aacandmenl, 
Ihe Departmonl of Business and 
Administrative! Studies hai a vac- 
ancy from January. 1901. for a 
lecturer in Marketing, to leaali 
on Degree and Diploma Courses. 
Applications are Irwltad from can- 
didates who possess a good 
Honours Dogree and preference 
wltl ba given l o candid ales with 
industrial or commercial experl- 
enoo In Marlmtlpg. 

The closing dato for applica- 
tions la filh Dacembor. 1980, and 
Intorvlews will be held during tha 
week commouclnu Gth Docomber. 
Further p.iiiioulara nnd an nppll- 
cnllon term can Do obtained 
from.- 

Ah slit an) Dlraotor ( Slatting ■, 
Tha Polyteahnle ol Wilas, 
Pontypridd, 

Mid Glamors an 
CP77 1DL 

rolophonu- Pontypridd 405 133 
E«l. 2021 


The Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are uivltajj /rnin 
onnrt Tumours c.nAbuATCs 

tvlili putgrnduuln rosonrch ox- 
portanco lo Join Ilia lirooroMivq 
unit lively jiolltks aocTlon or 
Iho mulil-dhclpllnury I) apart - 
muni or KronomJcs and fW.T/iJ 
studies, (ram January 1, 1981. 
or aa soun its uosslbla Oioru- 
uTlor, 

Hiilury C £,012 to 
i Lrciursr III In Ell .390 

( Sonin r Lnciuror). 

Apiillcallon farms fend fur- 
thor noinlla from Porsonnal, 
Tho i'alytocliiiic Wotvarhamii- 
ton. : 'Hit Moitnoux. Mollnoux 
Blrnqt. Vv'plVorhBpinlcm WV1 
lSt»7 f Tel. : fp'iaii 710004 
— IM-Iiour Ahidfani. 


and iioslgradiinto aluiknls. 

Aiip'iinTmcni, to ba nuuin on 
.Inniurv 1. l'Jfll . or ns soon 
ns jiussllilr llmroufliir. will b» 
<M Ll IE6.Z-TJ Hi fir 

Lit (01.771 to tlO.-1i.li. All 
salai'to! Inrluilu l.oudun iVltnw- 
nnro of £7f,n prr annum. 

Tar furth\-r doi.iil* .uul nn 
nuriicJUun form nlo.m writ® 
.quoting rut. lift -'l r-l| , to lltv 
Stair liocur.la Offfcor, City uf 
Inn, Inn 1‘ulvierlinlc. 117 

HoumisillUli. London LC.V 


OXFORD 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ENClNEEtllNO 

. nrNioif lcctmreh or 

LLCTLHII-.K If III CUCIIIIC.AL 

iMQINECimo 

Applications nrn inyiini iron, 
honours umduntrs, who preloi- 
nbly Jinvo indualrinl or ro 
soJrcli cMiorianco In the nlocirt 
cal power field. Ttio success* 
ful cniidlftaia will bu exnociail 
to niaka oiiurl buttons in lc-jch- 
ti0, lasparrh amt ihn do union- 
mcvni or nnurses nnd will 
placed nn Uiu iainrv are in 
appropriate (o qualifications 
and cxpcrlencu. 

Halnrios: Senior Lecturer 

cs.'ina to cii.2'<n. Lcciiimr ti 
&O.OVJ to fi0.7n3 . transfer 


EB.'ina to C11.2'<n. Usclmnr u 
fcA.oia to fiO.Tna . transfer 
from Lecturer II In Sanlor 
Locluror la. stihlsct to 
nfflclnncy reaulrnmonis. auto- 
matte ■■ 

' A pul lean ann. includlnu Hto 
nninoa of lliroc- rorcron«. should 
bo aonl la inn Hood ol Djipart* 

tram wham further pprtlculnra 
nnd apnlicotlon forms may ba 
obtained. 


For Sale and Wanted 


FOR SALE 

SJilnlon. ir, Jiooiii Lanuiiiior 
Laboratory comulnto wllli kit 
of sDaros nnd 3 soaro tune 
drnics. Can bo aoon In uso. 
Dnyor collucta. . 

(CjSHOj B 4 4 flu. ,■ ■ 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


BOLTON INSTUUTR OF TECHNOLOGY 

MAMAQfiMENT AND BUSINESS 8TUDIBB DEPARTMENT 

LECTURER GRADE II 

Appllaallonfl ara Invltod (or Uw post ol Lecturer Grade II to teach 
BEC. HND and HNC Courses In Pybllo Admlnlalratlon. Organization 
Thaory and Eoonomloa. - •• 

Candl dales should be graduala* In Eodnontlca or Commorao and 
should prsferably have a mghar dogree (n Managanlont or . Bualnoss 
Adrninl5|raHdn. 

Salary Burnham Leolurer Grade ll. £6,012 to £9,702. 

'Application (ornia and (urthor parUoulafa miy ba obtained from the 
Principal, Bohan Institute of Technology. Oaafta Roed, Bolton BL3 6AB, 
to whom completed forma should be returned by December 8. 1£80. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


GWENT 

COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

LECTURER II IN MANAGEMENT 

Applicants should.be professionally qualified aradun u 
with managerial experience In Industry, commerce « 
professional practice nnd preferably will have nravW 
Leaching experience. K vus 

The suceesful candidate will join an experianced Imia 
involved In leaching management on professional and 
post-graduate courses and In working with employers ir! 
designing and operating training programmes. 

For further details and application forms apply to - p,h. 
clpal Administrative Officer, Gwent College of Hlahri 
Education, College Crescent, Caerteon, Gwent NP6 ug, 

Application forms to be returned within 14 days of the 
appearance of this advertisement. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 

Head of Chemistry Section 

Principal Lecturer 

The Section is responsible for full-time CNAA Hoitotn - 
degree teaching and for a wide range of parf-tfma 
courses, including GRSC and Higher TEC, for eludsnis 
from local Industry, research establishments and ihi 
University. 

Starting date 1st May, 1081; salary £10,509 to £13245, 
starting point depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Forms and further details from Head of DspulmiN 
of Science, CCAT, Cambridge CB1 2AJ. Forms to b) 
returned by December 15th. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

EDUCATION SERVICE 

LUTON COLLEGE Or 
IlIUHUn EDUCATION 

LECTURER n HADE 1 IN 
1HY81C8 


AnnUrailona crp jnvllDfl tor 
llio nliuvc l'Osl from suitably 
uudlinud norsani nonnnlly 
huidlna ol loust n hqoU llunuun 
Donrno in niiyaicm. 

•In a a anal m aa will be 
roqulrnd lo to«ch nml Uovolup 
couraon jn Phyilci actoi! u 
uroBC annclmm rconi T.tT.c. i 

, Am, lien Mon Inmi! anil <lo- 
rulta Iron i A a* iiian I Ulrnclor. 
Lent:. I 'ark Stiuura. liiUiii . 
Muds. Toluoliuno: loauui 

34 ill. oxtepatan 216 . 


BED VORD8 HIRE 
education senvici: 

ncDPORD COT.LRnn op 
IIIUIIEK EDUCAIION 

Applloailnn! aro Invliad far Ilia 
folio wine itosi: 

euNion Tscrrurom in dancb 

A orartunlo vrllh pend oruc 
ol roimioianco .Ip <lnn<n 
co lose li inn awl nrcacntq- 
ciiu * Willi . sound KiinW- 
nf ounclatci] Uioor.ilic.il 
-. — ..la roaulrod nr thlg noil 
laka up lliq ■ ninioliiimoiil 


WEST SUSSBX 
iNsnruTc op iuoueh 

EDUCATION 

(Inccrporadng Dlibwi orw 
Collooo, UlildiMlcr ud bojut 
H aul* Uoiugii 

tOUCATIONAL 
. 7EUHNOUWBT 

.aAoBSST SSU&Si 


ruuujiiuimi whiiiv*v — 

ini areal In nwoorrt la *»«■ 
tional media li r«ulf*d m 
Jnuu.iry 1, lOBl.or u iccj 


Oancn loscliinp awl nroacntq- 
tion. cii J • wlih . ■ ifuno kuhW- 
lsilaa of ossoulatci] UiCor.itlc.il 
nroaa, la ronulred nr . 
to lake up lliq. niinolnimciil 
aa aoon na.paaalble, 
rurltior do la l la at 
lion forma are a 
0 .nirootor L .HoiUoni <?niiona 

wail S Irani, imurarii MK-VJ 
9AI1. it, bn miurnoii i**»l laior 
than DoconiUor n. 19IIU. 


Administration 


jnuu.iry. », mil* « ,rrr 
on nuaalblc thrreanor. ig log 
anil assist Wlih rMrartkja .£» 
inBiiiuta’a ItMOUKM 
mont and Media Uwl. THeW 

— nnd 1 la' aupei*i— M* . 

Dotnlla or UM ■ l J‘ 
and acpllcallan hnM WjT 
ublalnad Item Uw 
Boc rotary. WD M 
lute of lflfllier RdutiWa. W. 
Dome, UiKier Mff 
ltonnor Uoflls. 1»«H **£ 
1*021 JIJR- Telanhona 1 1® 01 
8W1BB1. _ 

. Tbo.doatM dajj! 
lion la '0 jArtnus- • 

unneoranca or i“* 
mont. ■_ 

NEW COLLEGE 

for nANKINO. W'f A® , 
ouaiNrea sTOoro , 
Inking aludnnia W 4gg|- 
March oponiHB. 

Heads of UoP«rB n,B f l . 

IpMI oPIwrluWO- ., 

parilcinalion VLi nSv r tIilM.5-- 
vrrlio uoa • 

Th* TUbos. iVOLX . 


London School of Contemporary Denct_ 


LECTURER II /SENIOR 

lectOrer in 

qf^PHIC DESIGN 
'Ee.OIZ-EII^S 

raa 6purse In rnkrmaltoh 


!■: V.- : "X. >»./•/ 

M{CR0PROC£SSdR ’. 
' APPLICATIONS 'I' 


Aa ; Engineer ,’ Vtth . up-to 
data Industrial oxpectonca in 
rdeessor 


Vln a'.B2i3. 


^ur Kher dcfpfls aoft applies 
,tidn farm* jfrpui, the strict 

WV;., ; 


’• ' . -f i'- - vgolleges ; *■' ■ ■ 
BIRMINGHAM 

, LECTURER ; 

.... IN.. : 

SOCIAL WORK 

'* (revlfcd advoiilaaaiciil) ' 
Application I are LriVIWd for ibc 

a , Pftnclpal ■ Lecturer En 

L w %“<iS&,V3j 

'“ .iM > 'WdctonitaJ 7 and .day 
. nnrieai, • acd ' M 'develop irnid- 
YQdwi.Wfrk.- 

Xl fa; WtBWied Ibal |he auc- 
oo m ful candidal* ' wljf bflve a 
pfofMdflnai ' MofeU . jvprk aqilU- 
■ WWrifch« In , dMlgii/nfl ’ 

“na leWilog rJOSW coilrees, arid ' 
ptyforwly some AnidUce- oxrau-N- 
i ’-Outside s CfUljl ; 

'sJury-; Jffi^pM^LecUJror, Burn-': 






STUDENT COUNSELLOR 


An experlanood 
tor tha flonern( 
al ,Uie L8CD 


irlanood Student Cdunaollor. I« faculred to 
goneral wall-bolna ,ol t|ie 180 tujHJiJJ* dr 0 ^ 
LSCD (the aaaoolalo . aohool or London : . 


Danes: .Thaatre), . ' . ..jirf****' 

-.>rcrf«r«haer u .wlH bd divan to a gndldalo who la lua » 

aallmg, Who la praparsd to wprk flaxlbla hwra ■ • 

knowledge of of sympathy wlih The creative eiW. ■ ^ pb 

Tha ourrent salary range Is ffom £4,000 le 8MJ 1 t . 
will Involve about 30 houfa’ wofk per wee*. .. ■ , 

Further particulars piay. bO ' obtained frwijjj* fir 
Sohool of Conlamporary Dance. Thn Flees, » 

London. .WC1H : fABy^by whom appHcalon 1<ft 

enoeej. ahouid be received no( Taler Ut*n 28 - 


socriUMPtON -- 

. THB UNIYpnaiTY . . 

APMINJHTIUmVp . AB^lBTANTB 
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Administration 

continued 


PLYMOUTH ^ 

polytechnic ] Overseas 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
THE UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT REOI6THAR 
■ •i.nUfflUons aro liivltp*! from 

J*SL- ^Stsix; 

ILnhie adniWUirailve oxporl- 
•tffMrrSwbly In « univoretly. 

J5YsttnIic» C a^ d Uw ‘fcnfvi orally 

'%-a niu C. 1 i n 0 e f *. C % 

K^M-Vuoti! and oxporloncp. 
?M !pS JjS. •v* l la bt o Iron. 

, *fWihic^ ponicii'inre may bo 
Xid Irom l ho Senior 

Jwri coplasi. loqethor wlih 
!«m»» and aadroasos of 
Eri73“«*» should be lodood 
iji,r ihin Docoiubar 19, 
5^1’lwSo qua lo ntforanca 


Colleges of Education 


CAMBRIDGE 

HOHEnrON COLLECB 

PBWCIPAL LECTUREH IN 
ENGLISH 

iDDllceUons are Invltod . for 
Hi posi of wrin-li.Hl Loc- 
raw u.0 ll.^d of iKo Enn- 

ssassr^ris 

im uparUmc*. Tho npraon 
It potato will bo runulrod la 
n*:h BMllrti wlih In lb o four* 
nir B.Ed. llonouri dnnrno 
uma Of the Uhhtwljv of 
Cinwaae. to comrltiuta ..lo 


Ombridee. to conirl'juta ,|o 
crohuianil courso* and llio 
uw ill] on of loaqhlnn erac 
m. as w*ll is *o coarrt'naiq 
ark of a department of 
Utlurori. 

alt: Prlnr'oal Lro- 


irr (£10.009 lo Cl1.3.V,l 
iffitur dotills and anuUca- 
, form! twv_,.ho — oblalnotl 

CeTlofla,” Carnhrlddo 
a whom apnl'ca- 

sum by Friday. 

fl9. 19HO. 


Research Posts 


•. BATH 

THB UNIVERB1TY 
•CHOOL OF MATUEMATIQB 
RESE^BCH OFPICBH M 
■ COMPUTINO • 
roRTR AN/ADA 

CONVERSION. AID • 

StidlraUons are Invliod for 
oi Hoaosrch Olftccr, 
m >. --'- I 1 * 0 for two 

J*m wore with or i*. J. l, 
_cui ina praducllun of n 
Twimlria wo Ip aailil In 



: -r-y. V' f'Vv 

V ■'t^dVo^taaaiiM^.' 

': •••••• CARDIFF 

. ^tVEtany collbob 

• PHPATt'rM'BNT OP. : 


Faculty of 
Technology 
Department of 
Mathematics 
Statistics and 
Computing 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
IN RHEOLOGY 
OR RUBBER 
TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are Invited from 
candidates with, or expected to 
obtain, good honours degress 
In Malhemallcs or appropriate 
engineering areas for o be ol 
tho following research projects, 

1. Molaoulsr dynamics Simula-- 
lion ol polymailo liquids 

2. Tims deptndenl propsrllaa 
ol rubber-llko malorlala 

3. Rhaometrloal inveailgallona 
of elaillco-vlaooua liquids 
These projects will be carried 
out In close 'oo-operatlon with 
various relevant Industries. 
Research Assistants are norm- 
ally required lo register for a 
C.N.A.A. higher degree, although 

e osi-doctoral applications will 
s considered. Appointments are 
for a period ol two years with 
Ihe possibility ol a third year 
(Used term conlraot). Salary 
will ba £4,883 posl-graduats or 
£5,083 poil-docioral (or equiva- 
lent) with annual Increments ol 
£ 200 . 

Application forms lo be returned 
by lei December 1980 can be 
obtained with further particulars 
from the Personnel Oflloer, 
Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake 
Cftcui, Plymouth PL4 8AA. 


LANCASTER 
THE UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 




, _ --.or, 

M in „6HC for two 

JS,Wworti wlih Dr l*. J.L, 

In® production of o 
ffJ , l™P'iriH wo ip aetlst In 

op ® K r°o> within 
S"? JSS' Jhomns <o com- 

ffd ihe Ada isngusoo. 

■5SJ9 spprepfieia. 

•Win* nisry un to £6,94! 

icoordlng 1 
oxparlancs 

to- 

_ nr- ■ 
•stna 


' .. 1 T — 

' ; ^n<GBUR,GH • 

^WHT.WATt; U NlV BRS)TV . ^ ; 
' qi»- CHEMISTRY , . 1 

<ronbocrn RAL research 1 


neiilon’ < » 

‘gfess • • * 

VS«a mg*® 3 *- 
w. 


IdWiburol 


cal procosios. In iho Mrcsn- 
non snd nroduciton of spokon 
and wrilton words. Csndl- 
dalos should hnvo a qood 
honours doorco m Paycha- 
lagy end en Intorosi In 
caonltlvo piyeholoay. Tha 

nBrv\&. ba °r ,ro *T 

a* possible ihorcaflor arid will 
be fpro iwo years. fljlary 
ylll j>o Ihs ranus StA .I'M 


R ills, boperlmonl of nsycho- 
i*y, 10 whom Informs! In- 
quiries may also bn made 
l Lancaster 6B20lT Bxt. 41721. 
ApnllCHtlon* invo conlot 
nsnilno two rororaeal should 
b» modo lo Ino BAlBliliMupunt 
Officer. • JJnlvsrally .or Un- 
castor. ffallrtaq. Lanwiur 
LAI 4Ytv, - batoro Do camber 
L 1900. 

STERLING 
TUB UNIVEnBITY 

« c,,N SkS^?Trf¥? 0M,cfl 
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CONTROL SYSTEMS CENTRE 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT . 

1 • Hof-; -090/218. Applications 
are inultod for Hie p*>oV* pi 
lo worq on tho dsvelonmont-tri 
now software lucpniOWW tor tho 

sSb 

pro poso 

.•sS£k*ty h&3»s‘ 

forma end (urlhod 

S oUno iho QbOVQ 

Mu 


_ lio.jMraajod J‘ 
Decambor' 6,, LQBff.- . 


Mmo&t, 


'^fould arrt«'f»V. 
Clatar tliart^lO.M A.m. 

-Monday. V 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION PIETERMARITZBURG 

Applications arc Invited from suitably qualified persons 
regardless Of sex, religion, race, colour or national origin, 
for appointment to the post of 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

This post arises due to expansion of the department. 
Candidates should have good academic qualifications with 
o major interest In one of the undermentioned areas, 
although applicants with interests In other fluids of Business 
Administration would be considered. Practical experience 
in Business or Public Administration would bo an advantage. 
The work of tlie Department covers tha following main 
areas. Business Finance Marked n? Management, Personnel 
Management, Organisational Bella vlour. Quantitative 

Methods In Management, the Principles and Functions of 
Monagcnicnt, and Business Policy nnd Corporate Planning. 
This newly created post has been established from ist 
January, 1981, but the successful candidate should be free 
to take up the appointment on 1st March, 1981 or as soon 
as possible thereafter. 

The salary will be In the range : 

Senior Lecturer R12,750-R17,100 
Lecturer - R9.1S0-R14.BS0 

Tlie commencing salary notch will he dependent on the 
qualifications and/or experience of die successful applicant. 
In addition, an annual vacations savings bonus of 93% of 
one month’s salary Is payable, subject to Treasury 
regulations. 

Application forms, further partlcu tors of tlie post and 
Information on pension, medical aid, group insurance, staff 
bursary, housing loan and subsidy schemes, long leave 
conditions, and travelling expenses on first appointment 
ore obtainable from the Registrar, University of Natal, P.O. 
Box 37S, Pietermaritzburg, 3200, telephone 63320, with 
whom applications on the prescribed form, must bo lodged 
not la tor than 16th January, 1981 quoting reference PMB,. 
70-'80i • 


INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING, 

MOOR PLANTATION, IBADAN (UNIVERSITY OF IFE) 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates 
for tha following vacancies: 

Agricultural Engineering 

(a) Senior Tutor G.L. 12 N7404-NB052 p.a. 

(b) Tutor Grade l G.L. 11 N6744-N7284 p.a. 

. . .. ; (under review) 

dualHIfcilHon# * •• '■ • :»•** »; . . > w .« ■- ■ / - ; 

(a) Degree in Agricultural Engineering plus a higher 
degree in Agricultural Education or Agricultural 

.... Engineering and at least three years' teaching or re- 
■' search experfenfie’ldllowlng lliB- higher degree; . . . 

(b) Degree In Agricultural Engineering with a minimum 
of five years' leaohing/ research experience. 

Conditions ol fterylcs. . .. 

Appointment on* . permanent or conlfeof 'bafela. GOftiracl 
appointments attract an. addition of. 26%. .Transport 
allowance, part-furnished accommodation at of basic 
salary or hodsing ai(oyynr\ce. PaB^agep tlgriappolntee, wile 
and up to flvb’ohlldren..'' '* • * v 

Method of Application 

Four typewritten copies of curriculum vitae staling posi 
required, full name, date and plaoe of birth, ourrent postal 
address and telephone number, nationality, marital status, 
educational qualifications with dates, posts held wilh 
dales, names of. three referees who know you profes- 
sionally. Applicants, should . request referees to forward 
confidential reports to; • ...... 

Prlnolpai Assistant Secretary (Recruitment), 

Nigerian Universities Offioe, . . ,. 

180 Tottenham Court Road, London, W1P OLE 
lo whom applications ahouid be sent by 6th December, 



Ccl iistc n.i hOMucoile Core, ugh 
University College Cork 


director of 

COMPUTER BUREAU 


The Computer Bureau is operated as a service unit 
for. both scadqmic qnd administrative detriments. Intei^ 

- , boilve computing focliitles are suppoftad by an JBM 43A1 

Computer 3w *Mb of fllftlh. m?moiy 9nd a Digital Equlp- 

' rhentVA^ 11/780 wilh 1;Mb of memory, ,, . 

In rsoognttfon Of the Increasingly : Iriiportant rple of 
oompuiars and the wider requirements for ekterhal sftnf 
' toes, the College has under consideration a proposal to 
Incorporate a Raftlohal Coftwutlr|g Centre In lhe Bureau. .. 
Applications are invited for the vacant post ol pirao-, . 

: tor. . Oandldabs sftdurd' have ftstenslve experience In ths' 

, 'managerrtent ofa major oompuHqg faoiMly, p^ftreWy In r , 
'sit aMdemlo pr‘ raaeer(^ envircHintant An d ^hpuld also., 

, have appropriate' p/ofesalortdl qvallflcatlons. •• 

V ’> v ~ .Uie-li bill In P17 7flH nor annum.’ 


ADELAIDE COLLEGE OF THE ARTS AND 
EDUCATION, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Adelaide College ol the Arts and Education Is an 
Australian collage of advanced education which offers 
a range of graduate and post-graduate courses In Ihe 
Visual Arts, Performing Arts. Design, Aboriginal Studies, 
Community Languages and Physical Education. Tha 
collage also offers a wide variety of teacher educa- 
tion programmes at the Primary, Secondary, Technical 
and Further Education level. 

The college has over five hundred staff and more than 
five thousand students undertaking its courses via a 
number ol study modes. 

The college invites applications lor the following con- 
tract positions : — 

LECTURER/ SENIOR LECTURER IN HOME ECONOMICS 

Adelaide College of ihe Arts and Education offers a 
Bachelor of education Deg re a with specialisation in 
Home Economics and" a graduate diploma In Home 
Economics. The college la elao planning a Bachelor 
oi Applied Science degree In Home : Economics which 
la intended to begin in 1982. 

The department has recently moved Into a newly con- 
Btructed facility at Ihe Underdale Campus and lorms 
part of ,tha Faculty of Applied Sclendps. 

The appointment will be made In one of the following 
areas ; — 

Psycho logy /Soclology/Phlfosophy of Home Economics. 
Home Economics Education and Curriculum, 

Textiles and Clothing. 

Strong candidates with expertise in other aspaota of 
Home Economics will ba considered. Applicants should 
have a higher degree with a major In Home Economica. 
The successful applicant will be expected to take a 
ieadershlD role In the development and teaching of 
courses In Home Economics and Its promotion in the 
communffy. 

Length of contract— three years. 

A more detailed statement concerning the college 
end the position may be obtained ftom Ms. M. Reaek, 
telephone 616 3620011. 

8atary scales — (Australian dollars) V— 

Senior Lecturer I : 26,051*27,745 
Sanlor Lecturer li : 23,804*26,466 
Lecturer 1 : 20,763-23,307 
Lecturer II : 17,746-20,286 
Lecturer 111: 15,292-17,510 

(Aust. dollars i.qo-U.S. dollars 1.17= Pounds St. 
0.475 as at 5 Nov. I960. ) 4 

Applications selling out name, address, qualifications 
and experience, together with the name and address 
of three referees, are to ba addressed to : — 

The Secretary, Staff and Council Services, . 

Adelaide College of the Aria and -Education, 

Holbrooks Rd., Underdale, South -Australia, 6032, 
Auatraffa. 

Closing dale : 16 January, 1961. 


CONCORDfA /.* 

UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

••••••••"■ COMMERCE.' 

.. AND ADMINISTRATION ' ; ; 

FACULTY POSITIONS 

Our Faculty of Co mmsrcW and . 
Administration, on© ol the largest in 
. North America, has several positions 
oi>6n. These are In (Jur Accourttfng, 

‘ Finance, 'Management, Marketing and 
Quantitative Methdds departments and 
are for Assistant, Associate, Full or 
Visiting Professors. Requirements are a 
Rh.D. or equivalent degree, and Ihe 
Wlaryjs .hfahly^qpmpetUlve. Teaching . 1 ... 

T requWmertWxary friWttti durtrfefsi-rfdusrt&i" 
and graduate programmes, Ph.D. f 
M.B.A., C.A., and Diplomas. Research 
and publication Interests are expected' \ 
and Individual Specializations , 
encouraged. - 

Apply to: DEAN PIERRE SIMON 

- Nculiyjjof Commerce and 
*' Administration 

■ : I45$;de Maieonrieuve Bivd. West 
:• Montreal, P.Q. H3G-2J3 

Wfl ft.v.i- ■. 


% I^AUDl ARABIA 




D.8.A. 

* • ARINCerON UNIVERSITY 
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Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY 
OF NATAL 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTANCY, DURBAN, 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sons regardless of sex, 
religion, race, colour nr 
national origin for appoint- 
ment to the posts of 

SENIORLECTIMR/ 

LECTURER 

(FOUR VACANCIES) 

A subvention Is payable by 
the Public Accountants’ 
and Auditors' Board In Its 
discretion fo Chartered 
Accountants (S.A.) who are 
engaged full- time os Senior 
Lecturers in the teaching of 
accountancy students nt 
Smith African Universities. 
Salary In the range 
Senior Lecturer : 

ni2.7S0-R17.100 

Lecturer : R9.150-RH.8S0 

The commencing salary 
notch will be dependent oo 
the qualifications and /or 
experience of the successful 
applicant- In addition, n 
service bonus of 93% of one 
month's salary Is payable, 
subject to Treasury regula- 
tions. . ' 

Application forms, and crui- 


SALISBURY COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED 
EDUCATION 
Adelaide, South Australia 
YOUTH AND 
COMMUNITY WORK 

LECTURER I/II 

Salisbury College of Ad- 
vanced Education Invites 
applications for Lhc post of 
Lecturer In Youth and Com- 
munity Work. The post 
Initially Is n three year con- 
tract position. The appoint- 
ment will be made at the 
Lecturer l {$20,763-523,307)/ 
Lecturer II ($17,742- 
$20,286) level. 

The successful applicant will 
be required to : 
assist In the final stages of 
the accreditation or the 
Yuuth mid Community 
Work award scheduled to 
lie Introtl uccd In July 
19SI 

lend l lie administration of 
the course and to contri- 
bute to Its teaching and 
fieldwork 


; University of 
- British . Columbia 

■ ^bsliloris aiSliaftie Y 

In the 

Department of Economics 

Savaral repular (lanura-track) 
p ool Kane, ' units . of which may 
bo at the Professor or.Awoolale 
Piolsssor rank,. AU tic Ida of oco- ■ 
nomica open, particularly Inter- 
Ml«it In economto -hlatory - 
(sspOoUJIy Canadian ■' oconomlo' 
hlatory), . comparatlva ayaterria, : 
natural rsaourca ’ - economical 
davelopmcnl • economics, and 
raamrch areas MJraotfy' relevant 
10 Canadian-- economic policy. 
OuIIsb aie leaching and research- ' 
Require solid poet - arujuplo 
training, clear promise 01 exeat- 
:l0nae in iQBomnfl end roeearoh 
output commensurate wllh-experl; 
enca. Sfcltuy appropriate. Appli- 
cations atoned when -poBlllon® 
dlloa. Application®,' fnoludlnq 
civ.. names oi mferoncee, and' 
eampiea of • research papers 
should be aenl to Q.'Rosanbftilh,. 

ME Un>v4[sity pi Sdiliiiipoiu Av- 
bifl , ‘ Varvoower, 'Canada; 
,vai IVi. Tho Uni vanity , offer* 
equal opportunity loroiVictojment 
to quel li led njyrr arip -vfomsq. ; 


Cpileges and ; 


LONDON 


develop further Rnd main- 
tain tnc College's Unison 
with statutory and volun- 
tary organisations opera- 
ting In youth and com- 
munity work 

advise on future machin- 
ery II trough which the 
College may service tire 
training needs of youth 
and community workers la 
the field. 

Applicants should possess a 
tertiary award and have 
experience in one. or more 
areas of youth and com- 
munity work. Administra- 
tive experience Is also a 
major requirement of the 
post. 

Farther details and an appli- 
cation form may be obtained 
from : 

The Administrative 
Secretary. 

Salisbury College of 

Advanced Education, 
Smith Road, Salisbury East, 
S.A. 5109, 

Australia. 

- Thereafter, specific en- 
quiries on the, -post may be 
directed to Mr. D. . P. . 
.MbjynauS at theConega, on 
extension 332-. • * A-- r - 

Applications close on 1st 
December, 3980. 


Universities 

continued 


•me -uNivsnariY 

DEPARTMENT op. 
LINGUISTICS ' 
AikpUcnuons are Invited 

i nest oi Lnci ureh in 


tructura or 


THE NATIONAL UNION 
OF STUDENTS 

require!, .1 . 

JlESRAlihlL OMTCEH 
( iixoq leriit iwq ycorsi 
Starling ^alaij^Jn region 

Tftn nppoinioo will ho ro- 
uuiteil la PMtnlnp Hi* oifocis 
of major rtianena tn II, o llnoiir- 
llig of Bind* ill iinlnnn. Sho/tie 
wilt snrvlm a no! worn of 
tbuIoiihI offlcrrs and bo ln- 
volviid In ncuoi In lions will, 
oovrrnnifiil. Knqwiertnp of 
education.,! .'local . nulliorliv 
flnjnco anil aintlMlenl nLllllv 

‘ *1tulJMB n lid npplliMlIon lonii 
rroni Drvnlgi;nunl nnd rriim- 

1 0l » l-UtV^iy aenlos Bllll under 
neunlljiinn. 


Miscellaneous 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
tiuu id cau.ouo. 

Written terms on request 

regional trust ltd. 

31 Dover Street. I ‘1c CM Illy 
i.undoii W1A 4 111 . 

I’honu : 0 l-vjl S-'S-l 

qualified, innitalor. proiSMl. 
iirnmni-knglljl,. . M.'JlS A ,H 0!< 
u7il'i\. Tin- IKES. wLIX SL/:. 


ROUSE or COMMONS 

Deportment of the Clerk oF Lhc 

House 


SELECT COMMITTEE 
TEMPORARY ASSISTANTS 

Tin- nJucalloo. Science anJ Arts Select Mfei «*•*« ■ 
lumponirj- AwKUim to proviJo H’vciaUai as»i*l«ico to jte CLrk 
L ,f lhc Commit Kd ami LU unJiirtukd rcseareli in '-oruiw.ilun *hh 
. particular enquiries. / 

Tho Education. Science irnd Aria Committee h opnolnttf to mnine 
the caiwndiniro. administration and policj of tho ,V^“ rl 7 1D ?' 
Education Kid Seleuce, OAL nml BMOclnlcd pubtk bodies and similar 
rnim-M ylllllP the responsibilities of the Secretary of Statu for 
Northern If eland. Tlie Asslsiatil would need to have «veral 
relevant oUperwnca from v. I thin Ihl, area, he or -may ha 
upon in operate *Ulnu any purl of too Committee s fltc “ ol 
responsibility, 

Tho nreierred age range Is 21-35 year* nnd for a successful candid a|c 
iBdTfir»S die salary is likely to, bo between £q .6lB .uiid 
£11 516 accordina lo agu, qualifications and experience. Annheailoni 
from particularly weltqmDfknl eandldntu aged f“ m 
also be cotulJorcd. The salary (or tlila ago group Is likely to be 
beUvcen £7.966 nnd £9,371. There la E!jS2 

hclierae nlth inierclianflo arrangements with other 1 iiblic Senda. 
pension iclicaue. 

Tlie appointment will commence ai soon as pomlble ntlcr 1 Pohninry. 

gSil ..I CnmmoHB 

staff and tlie Temporary Asslsiant »ill be expected not to eaBagv 
in nniiif.-iii ncilvltlei lor Uio duration ol Hw appointment. 
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The Librarian of an Oxford College 
■ advertised a very specialised 
position in the TLS. 

. Nevertheless, he received 1 3 
applications of a high standard and 
was able to fill tho position ; 
satisfactorily frotifi one of these. 

. Prbbf of the pulling; power 6f the 
". Advertisement Columns; of ■ . .. 

The Times t 


The rates: are £1 ;00 a line Or- 1 ' 
£520 for a singfe; column centimetre 

. 1 . ; and. pro. rata ' ' 

: ',.j ‘‘ 

For . further particulars 



If you like wh'at you react in The Times 
Higher. Education Supplement why not 
make sure of a regular weekly copy by 
placing an order with your newsagent? 
Alternatively a subscription for. -one 
year In the United Kingdom costs 
£20.02 (52 issues) or overseas by 
surface mail : £19.76. 

Simply complete the coupon - below 
and post I! together with your clie.que 
to : THE SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 
Times Newspapers Limited, New 
Printing House Square, Gray’? Inn 

Roadj London WC1X 8EZ. ' ^ 

• ■ 

' ! 


■. "S ! fi 

"■••• rtfs 

Please arrange for me to have .oi$| 
year’s subscription to The 
Higher Education Supplement. ^ 

ienc|oj^payir»entof„ r 1 - 

. : : 

Namd: ’ ...... . > 

s - ■ . - ‘ 

\<r:: ; 

• •. ' ■ . ' 4 : :[ . ; : 

. . , « . i, k *•■•*«.»••.-» 1 •* ’ ......... 

. Signature. > v k . » . . : .' -r* 

:'.i ’ •' ' Date 


, * ■ ; , J -» '. T.Jb v 
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content to have an essay on econo- assessment schemes have to receive 
mics marked by a lecturer who held prior approval and are checked for 
strong political views opposite to impartial application, 
those which they would wish 'to It seems therefore that a major 
express or who consistently used protection for all lecturing staff 
words to mean slightly different could die simply in ensuring that 
Hungs from those which the essay better information Is supplied to 


writer felt to be normal. 


all students. This, coupled with die 


Reference of cases to the Com- provision of a regular review pro- 
j mission on Racial Equality Is not ccdure which could be instigated 

fA happiest solution. For one without any stigina attaching to 

LU H thing, those students who are unable either lecturer or examination board wu i 

i «r.,rer who has been faced to l* se Such ”\ ean L s 10 have tlielr or student, could remove most of officials are busy taring candidates 

jny leocurer Dr ghc has work reassessed (because they are the difficulties. _ , . „ , records as X per cent pro people 

* i,h a wid against an overseas "Ot f™™ overseas) are likely to Where overseas’ students find California 5fi , | M «. tl iS tim 

jiscnraina cd agamst hi ov i feel that there is some form, of themselves frustrated in their search '^ aAUUA1U<l 

swJep 1 w “i. ,5i n ? which can be en- ‘; ev . e «f. discrimination in operation, for placement on sandwich courses. Suddenly find myself in California, un j ons . h . e " ** V1 ** 1 

j,,, oi resent nient wjiicft caii De en It is likewise no consolation to the the feeling of discrimination may to begin a study tour of North I 



officials are busy rating candidates' 
records as X per cent pro people 
Issues (i e pro union) m stats as 
well as in national elections. Tlie 
unions then advise members how to 


[ ,vi es the small likelihood oi future wiiti a swim, , • 

employment of die student are not visit the Berkeley and Stafford clatis- and lnjvars. It houses 

exempt from the rules of . discrlml- ramnusBa ri^d t^ so well tlia local’s ^ektensfva professional 

nation. The institution and its known? but equally friendly one, in outs are affecfinaTheir 

H representative could find themselves down-totvn San Jose. All have so £ embe rs The5 are also wnS 

B with an insoluble problem: the many resources. Academics usually multi 

■ reporting of a discriminatory em- have, and use, their own type- about European-based multi national 

ployer could lead to the withdrawal writers or Increasingly electronic companies taking over and ration nl- 

of all cooperation in the placement word orocessSrs zin . B supermarket chains, thereby 

n would largely be of sandwich students, and not only Am booking at industrial rein- layinB ?“ 

e were some standard for the institution concerned. tlons implications of new tech- especially concerned about the acti- 

ch any student could The third type of discrimination, nology. VlierefoTo visit “Silicon Vll * e f s oE recently 

ts of an examination assumptions about the background Vall^”, heart of the world's ad- , a /E a A rty M meet «« %n 'S 

reviewed without the knowledge and understanding of the vmiced micro-electronics industry, retired CIA spy- Wo noier 


members, including dentists, opti- 


114 r r"pil,er side Such an Lr.T “u" 10 the teelnig or discrimination may to begin a study tour of North u mXm*7 A* » 

andered on eitner siae. aucu an lecturer that he or she would, given not be easily dispelled, The lecturer America Stavine near San Frail- , Deni0< i ratl 9 cauaidates. As a 

utusation is not merely hurtful, a sufficiently thick skin and targe may be in a very different situation slsco with- a ^oauacious professor famous union leader put it : We 

hU?n «»**''** ^Sda- » tak f ° ut "nwi!Sng% iS7olved Sa^proreis iSmediat^ S me t?“t fr3ends nnd V*™* *>* 

jfc* lecturer to cany out one fuiida a case for defamation if a charge of discrimination through accepting and discuss the merits of various c ~{! lie , s ! tBr „ in j « i nral » 

“f^rtianv Si aU student dlscr,tl,InatlDI1 h ®d been false| y placements of home students with British phi losonhcrs. Protest: not itl ?nierlca\ o£*the United ^Food nnd 

" l11 re,eCt ° Te,Se “ S ComSItcial WorWs- Union^ ,lil 

assessment of their work. m m iuiiLuu i i .^. Such rejection would be '* accept- Rashly compromise by talking while °rV‘>f r h/ock^'v^clf^of ^it’is 

* The swdent who fee-ls discrimin- abla ” jf the reason was one of iyclingTWe^ ImmmiM heat, 'but ^ser^cex for union 

ned apait may ’ see no cieo way national secuilly nit reasons such thankfully cool down afterwards ^mbers P ?nclud inaden l ists onti- 

0 f establishing that claim against fed! Kfl as the small likelihood of future w lth a swim. members, inciumng nenusts, opti 

the dosed ranks (real or imagined) is employment of the student are not visit the Berkeley and Stanford ciails i 2 l 

4* academic community and exempt from t^e rules of discrlmi- camples ^ .tad Th? not so wejl *•- 'SSSSSS 

will often be advised to seek _ to nauon. The institution and ire known? but equally friendly one, in f^’rhSjr nu« ere Sf^cSnaTheir 

apply pressure to have the .disenm- B representative could find themselves down-town San Jose. All have so fibers Thev we also 5oSed 

iwdon removed tii rough reference gj H insoluble problem: the many resources. Academics usually iSSIS 

to the Commission on Racial “ ® reporting of a discriminatory em- Lnyc and use, their own type- about European- based n't*!* 1 ” at . l ®[ ,al 

Bjmlity. On the otlier hand, the L, wi , th “ rawal writers-or increasingly, electronic t Chains thwe by 

luturer may feel that the admtnls- . . ... . . aH cooperation in the placement word processors. «Lw. M rTh*.« 

So is only too willing to capitu- Tb « PJ° b,em wa« ld largely be of smridwicb students, and not only Am looking at industrial rein- layl !lS n ?,„ 

Sw in the face of any threat of j* 1 ^tSSem Thtr'? 1 concerned. tlons implications of new tech- espoci a lly conc erne about the acti 

IS H or even publicity. method by which any student could The third type of discrimination, 

Xa seem to be three mein have the results of an examination assumptions about the background 

inCfe bcbiu lu uc iuicd u><uu /IT- occpccmpnt ninlpuniil witlinn, tha U.A.ulnJ^. ...J > ,.h_ _ 


or assessment 


uat of the student’s work. Secondly tKs uKO *? miSi ta Mh. realharion of fh. bSSUT has sTeW ?his hod "our iwn case load and 

fere u the feehng tliat the sup* polytechnics since the regulations of largely led to their solution or dr- Pe p!uVnriuieurdiin nar excellence ? had to get to know our clients ns 

(wt which i the student has received Hie Council for National Academic cumvention. In higher education, But no^a union in siaht Worrying intimateW as -possible. It gave 

uicademlc work has not been the Awards could be interpreted as care has been needed in the drawing ft! t ,hJ 1 ‘aiSSL plenty of job satisfaction, 

as for a student of different requiring such a procedure. up of syllabuses in such areas as which has llready declitied to less 

. 8U PP or . t: In cases where claims of disenmi- historicel and geographical studies : than a quarter o^ its potential (the 

miply have been within the instltu- nation have been made, or similar U has certainly seemed that there Bridsh unions organize more than f-r-i \t -p? _ 

wi> or on Placements W industry fears expressed, it has become is no intention on the part of lec- J S). Snsgemant works hard The NOXth-Ea 

u business. Tiurdiy there is a apparent that many students, both turers that they would deny the t0 keen out unions. Skilled paople ^ „ . . _. T „ 

wtuag that there is discrimination home and overseas, are uuaware of effort which is required to achieve we ii n *nid with manv frinee bene- In Cambridge, visit MIT 

imut students who have cultural the degree of protection which a noil-discriminatory result. 

« linguistic backgrounds different exists within the examination sys- c , , n ,, unskilled are often “ HloKais " rroni tDD, ttU CiUVr BWLMmwei 

Eroffi that of the lecturer(s). tem. Some students appeared to oe Sllkull RamOQltar Mexico with no work permits, so trial relations— have hea: 

, Anyone who claims that such feel- totally unaware of the existence of ! low oai’d a mean exploitation. This eats young academics 

lags of discrimination may be lightly the examin*tion board or of the The author is chairman of the “ dual labour market ” operates so fast* Fears groundless. 

Kt .aside should answer the ques- role of the external examiner or Association of Polytechnic Teachers t h a t those in the primary sector charming and full of i 

non whether they would be wholly even of the fact that marking and overseas panel. mniolcuauslv eniov great affluence, ideas on my research. 


, ere British unions organize more than TsJ/-rrf4-l Ttact 

lf c ‘ a half). Management works bard 1 flC iNOXvll"XldbL 
the t0 keep out unions. Skilled paople . . . . M MTT nil . 


tAucaftffl for adults 

Slaw death for 
community 


effort which is required to achieve well paid with many fringe bene- In Cambridge, visit MIT and Har- 
b noil-discriminatory result. SfiLflSliSSS, Tl.e vard. of martins lW.n Duu; 

Sukhu Ramoultar BgSSl^lS ™'iJTo nfii 

=■ fijsajS 

Association of Polytechnic Teachers t hat those in the primary sector charming and full of stimulating 
overseas panel. consnlcuouslv enjoy great affluence, ideas on my research. , 

Mconl Unfortunately, tbevo is only itaa 

11 day sector suffer private squalor, for a abort ®f a ? . “ J EnRlisb- 

o.an.n.. .. .. 11 ... .J..la .(fan ae 11 hniita wni b«rl *. McGill is one of- tnc two UilgUSl 


cuts 'in 1 -.tlie community education Response to college adult educa- 1 often as "home workers 
budget will effectively kill the lion programmes is reported to be ] 


system Within 18 months, . 


embarrassingly high, In ; 197fi-77. 


The community college scheme there wert 47,000 class enrolments Y^VVlfYrflrlrt 
started in Britain with the found- from a total population of 838,000. V-A71UI ClUA/ 

ing of the First village college at In 1969-70 - (before local govern- Attending ! Allied Social Science 

Sawston in Cambridgeshire in 1930 ment reorganization) there were Associations’ annual jamboree in 

by the county’s chief education about 10,000 out of 462.000. . . : Denver, whidi includes parallel 

officer, Henry Morris. --u— Sessions of the Industrial Relations 


aay sector suiter private squmur, _,r T " Zi twn Fnalish- 
nftpn rr " home workers". McGill is one oi- tno -two nngusu 

otten as name wot tiers . sneaking universities. Its com- 

" puterized data ‘bank of:: collective 

- . . agreements fs of partioulaif interest. 

En route to' Ae Meat Peckers* 
V-/01UraUU Union fin Ae industrial sector), 

, », I .,,. , e . . the modern metro contrasts .with 

Attending .Allied SocW .Science ^ o j d c ano< ji an Pacific railroad, 
Association® annual J^bmee In 0 pfers good views from the 

Denver, which includes parapej double-decker [carriages, . but its 



officer, Henry Morris. Each, college is given a - fixed track Ss ao dUapi^ted. that trains 

• After the war it, was developed budSt for its adult education and ? mai^v Kmiomics? * assSS :ca " no 3ooger^enter tlie 

by a number of coinity. authorities '-Si SSSl S nR; ^ 

'including Devon, - Leicestersh re. t h ^LuthJ ri^.The col lege? are inch thick. , Spoilt for ‘choice. How ^Cornell f s j n New Vork, 

Somerset, Cumberland, Derbyshire, allowed to keep (he membership tan you be in six different sessions ln beautiful ' Ithaca. It boasts a 
Monmouthshire -.and Nottingham- fees naid by affiliated clubs and simultaneously r '.'school of hotel- and catering „vWtri 


incltfdbig; Devon, - Leicestershire, J ae J h { 
Somerset, Cumberland, Derbyshire, a u 0W i 
Monmouthshire -,and Nottingham- fees 
shire. During the late 1960s and socie 
1970s urban areas such as Bristol, funds 
Merseyside and Manchester also Adi 
took up the idea. H. j?* 


al “ ty^ra®stly^part-Sme Ia t^tor al witJ U fte .The 

By 1976 about 25 local education {jf^ rs 0 { 0 f^ac^coUe^. three Some acaderiiics interested in Inter- 


tlons. Massive programme boakvgn - quarter of a mile. ' - . • 

inch thick. , Spoilt for choice. How 1 Cornell is in up-state New York, 
Can you be in six different sessions beautiful Ithaca. It boasts a 
simultaneously? 'school of hotel- and. catering vHth 

its own inn. partly for the students 

to practice being hospitable to visi- 

rni ■* r\ j tt r . tars— on excellent ■ place to stay I 


But am really here . to visit the 
school of industrial and labour rela- 
tions, probably ui& biggest In the 


Thev Were based on the. underlying run [on a smaller scale 'than the 
mLSZ that schools- should be cotieges,_ W tb fewer resources.- 


vnaricptte Barry - • 

Qf the' British com- 
rrv eouege® imust one of die 


philosophy tbat schools, should be 
Used ’b'aytfnd tiie school hodrs, five 
days .a. week, 36 weeks h year.. 

Sibce then, under the guardian- 
ship of chief educatloq .officbr 
Andrew : FairbaJrnlV'.a . flisaple ..•of! 


:«it on i more recently 

•Nto22S? B ' worthwhile, . designed mora as 

^mefats.in.pha last 50 years, i who i a and a hahdfi 

■■.^egn* 1 serve as library branches. , 
dhobis, ,-adult educa-.. Each college, wh 


Andrew ; Fairbalrql.' a .Blsfidlfi x .-W 

William Morris, they havo been biliata. 

built at the rate of one a year. The Already .19 communit 
first had community WbiS 8 tacked bave beau made redupda 


in- school and 10 per cent in adult netfc conference ^osptrere. Also. York City spend a nw iwiiM TO 
education or Voutfr work. ’ i. • visit die University of : Minnesota. . scenes at MaCy*s, the biggest shop 
S the community’ Min neapolfi- aud. die University of in the world. The Department Store 
J'B* ?n° p m iS-fffilff fmrff DliuoisT Champaign, . All three are Worker^ Union has long held a 
!M® n S Sri slate Univ^sifles. each witii excel-, post-entry closed shop. But Many’s 
™ r ^mplTer scale S *e lent reputations in Industrial rela-: Sow ha/ a chain of - other stores, 
Sfle&M witfT fewe/reMurces.- ' tlons. Whtti speaking at seminars,; -moat of which are ilon-unlon. Man- 
coyeges wth fewer resources. j degree qf interest, agement . determined'- to thq 

■ especially tiieTv British disease ” union out. ^ ^ - • 1 - ' 

27 colleges, of industrfal relation^ and In ilia... s ■ .. 

a? ass . ,i "*" .■ -r : ■■ 

bv flOwW a year bn top of them a different, possibly broader, J^UrflaJlL . 

t0P the city seems more picturesque 


u T TbRhdfiti contaltf public 1 being sought hi the country’s: Cop R (asc noting day (below, ground in funding a hectic f but ,exttama)y 
whole and a handful coqtaitr pupne ■g.fW rtl ^ n budget over ‘^e ■ nuclear Tallout : sholm l); ,trb4ery* . i ntoro5 ting t?lp.. Now back to. less 
library branches, _ * ■"> . ' . i 1 - 5*"*^ A r « years. •• ing a bizarre arbitration, between glamorous work df 'trying , to ;traris- 

Each ttiUegOj which « ran by , « c .f . ' m be - c i 0 s B d in school WlnScoqsln; ?tate government > and a. f atQ 80ma of the induatrihl relations 

management committee; recruitadl ^Sda^ atJd some will shut In union . oE public employee^. The contrasts into a book On maU^rs 

the local' community, set® put Xter outside school hours to iave employer’s , lawyer too! tlever by. u^pnism, ^hlch is quite foreign to 

f b®i tS«. .Unerlmsnhi] half : but ! the ^uneducated union' 'Americans. ' Anfl: the Inter-depart- 


i; 8 \TVrtebfrh*t;ife d d^ 

-offar .usual rartge " f . “ T “ ,n * . iSky rE&ramant. 
lU^p^'^- makea . it aty tlie- classes, make facilit es available to . . Rog6r gockington, secretary 
■i*.. olstat-hlnii ' ■ _._!. - . - • ... ninli, nnd socieufis Olid . _a ,i, a rAimtii .n'flsorintion \of. .orlncl- 


^rarbing.r (q witness the voluntary clubs r and $o\ 
showpiece '.of sponaqr cultural and , 


witness Iii contract - tp the- con^j-tibhs studies. ■ Such ' iriter-disciplin- 
ivatiaoje to TiuiV n n a* r Korkin Eton, secratary Eerence, thbse proceedings- less fdr-[, iai y courSfis not seen as ipnovu tlons 
ciedes/ and , .=7^ cSSnw association of -princl- mal than expected. :.,; :i. . ■; . '.Mh.-thc United- State®, Where 1 eon- 
I sporting pallid "iSUSW&ff & : : adneuddn «mns' taken Tor 

tore*. ■ rr* . 

Washington . ; ■ ditaerton. y ■■ . 

The ' caoitai'Ydtv Is bilzzing • with ' : GregiBWCT 


city is bilzzing with 
; -whq, says American 
t Involved 1 m politic® ? 


o not involved' m politics ? The author Is .a lecturer in Indus* 
thehi have now endorsed 'trial relations, at the Durham Uni* 
albeit reluctantly.' Their varsity bys/iwis school.. 
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Yes, thank von nurse. I'm sure 
that'll be all right. Yes, tlo leave 
the blanker. Well, hello Mr Gii'd- 
did:. Welcome back lu the deijurt- 
nu-nt. Yes tlo coma In. Can I help 
you with your cant? There. And 
your stick ? You want to keep that 
with you. Fine, fine. Now why don't 
you come over here. No, over here. 
Tmvnnls me. Yes, that's right. Nu 
need <u hurry. One step at n time 
- in fine. More haste, less speed, ch ? 
Now hi'iiv about this chair here. Let 
me help you. There. Comfortable ? 
Good. Well, splendid to see veil. No 
difficulty finding the old place? 

Damn fool signs. 

What's iliac Mr Gruddick ? 

Dumn foal signs all over the place. 
^ just confuse a man. . Didn't need 
them in my day. Found our own 
wuy. 

Quite. Well I expect -you'll have 
-noticed quite □ lot of changes since 
yuu were. last here. Lots more stu- 
dents and buildings, 

Damn fool machines everywhere. 
.Yes, yes. How true. Another sign 
.of the times I’m afraid. 

Even machines for cigarettes.-. 

' True enough, .. 

How .nnich -these days? . 

^ Ev — cigarettes ? 'Oh dboid 7Qp for 

• 20. • / , 

: Just goes to show doesn’t It. In my 
•day you could' get ten Woodbines 
r..:. ' " fraftvthe corner shop tmd still walk 

cbBOgB'frem slxpfn^e'H* 
your pocket. ■ ! 

Yei. Indeed. Times have certainfy 
chauged. 

And damn fool. cars everywhere. 

• True enough. • . •. • 

. When I wa? a student -you could get 
the tram from outside the Rttz and 
: fide up here to the . uni vein Ity for 

• twopence. No need foe’ those damn 
;• fool contraption??. That’s the trouble 

with ’ young people •• today. More 
/money than sense. • ,' ' '* 

■True.- True. But don’t excite your- 
self too , much. Mr Graddick. Just 
take it easy. Yes, that’s right. Hero’s 
/yp«r water.* , «" - 

•They .teTl me Professor' Myers has 
,V .'passed on. 

'Ycs.'Yos. Most ,s«l. Before my time, 
Vtfv afraid. Ooh, must bo 15. yfears 
- «go. But ] heard that 'he went .hs 
. h£ .wished. Right .in' the -middle of 
, g first. yeal- lecture. 

( ' • Good .chep- Pul' mdbii tiie- vight 

. lines- -1< was hie favourite graduate, 
-you kao\0/ /;•. .• - 

.-Yes.-t believe he wp'e' y?el| thought - 
of- A . great pity, A . greaty pity. ■ 
• .-Actually, Mr.GoaddicU,-- 4 .jvaa in 
•... - connexlou .with • -this ' .adrfc- of' area 

2 ■ .. ; thit l Watt tcd : to , have n^wbi-d .with 

I ; r . , yow.;. \ ■; >,.*■ 

f ■ They, don't.., know the : meaning .of- 

jtork'tliese.-ddyS.:; - ■, < ».. 


. 9 'f^UMnclK.: jHey're - the; ( pqopFg jftvhb 
§ • 1 ■: rpi .«*»' ’^e .oh : thtygfc . these days.- 

•■■mnni spooper^ 

B v.:.‘AbB 6ru.£eiy,- /Much iroy opiajrto.^uV, 

m they, father cqilthe tyb^these ttoy?; 

'>■; >: ; -^nd lTdcerltly .theytotf b^q.getting 

: jurt:a ll«le :bte.kfeen! johikaeuins. up 
twdatp/recprdB ftn-ithe-berfotirmneo 

. ; ■ - 1 . ^W-them y.r^: ;i money, .- . : Aa'fcytba?* 

■ •:,’ : • . & >.-! . 

V- • 

- you lenow;. 

1 at ■ \ T was ^onderlng, 

1 • 1 . . ' ' - Nta urgency op cOUrso^. ( -v^ : A)|j tiv 

« ' J , -good dp*q ; ond.: 

" ■ . :■ ; 

..1 * /etijdehts *. - ^butido yoU.thlnk-thet 

-- ■ ■ V possibly V-. .:'heW{'A r «i;:: o'- 

: •: . ; r Wh4t’4/tbpt? .Slfll can’t heap yoYi 

' •' '• '! :■ i.- . 1 ^ r 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The pay of university teachers 


Sir, — I do not really mind getting 
gratuitous advice in your editorials 
011 how AUT should handle its pay 
problems but please, before you tell 
us what to do, find out what we 
have done.' 

You say that the AUT and the 
University Authorities Panel should 
act quickly to prevent university 
teachers' Income being engulfed in 
the 6 p,er cent Incomes policy, end 
perhaps It might be useful to say 
what steps have been taken. 

First, both the AUT and the XJAP 
put forward proposals during' the 
substitute Clegg negotiations in 
July to try to .settle the October 1 
1980 pay rates at the same time. 
This, was flatly refused and turned 
down by the Government. 

Second, AUT thereupon submitted 


its October 1 1980 claim three days 
after the Clegg settlement was 
made. 

Third, vve have made representa- 
tions formally and informally to 
the- DCS for im early settlement. 

Fourth, we made representations 
to the Secretary of State pointing 
nut that the bulk of the October 1 
193(1 pay settlement would fall in 
the 3980-81 cash limit year and 
should be treated in that light. 

Fifth, we made moves in political 
circles to try to resolve the issue. 

Sixth . . ..perhaps I should stop 
here since I could rill a whole page 
of the THES with details of the 
moves we have made and short of 
the AUT being able to turn off the 


the trains tomorrow 


[ht or stopping 
, it is difficult 


to see what else could have been 
achieved. 

I think per Imps that TflES should 
be mere aware of the fact (hat what 
will happen lo university teachers’ 
puy (us' with the firemen and other 
groups) will he us a result of direct 
political action and force majeurc 
on the part of the Government. The 
merits of cases are not really con- 
sidered. Undertakings ure not hon- 
oured and cynicism prevails. The 
issue goes far wider than the univer- 
sities or indeed higher education 
and the sooner everyone learns this 
lesson the better. 

Yours sincerely, 

LAURIE SAPPER 

General Secretary, Association of 
University Teachers, Pembridge 
Hoad, London, W.ll. 


Education in Iran 

S11. — " Be leas ure d Liberties of n 
Political Religon ” (THES, Novem- 
ber 7) seems to illustrnte Jiow poli- 
tical biases can -distort facts. The 
article claims that "before the 
Revolution the whole educational 
system was directed from Tehran 
and geared to represent and sup- 
port the ruling class”. Such asser- 
tions unnecessarily interject issues 
of class conflict into a thesis. 

Before the revolution, as now. 
Ira n desperately needed medical 
doctors, nurses, technicians, and 
modern equipment. Before the 
revolution, as now, Iran needed 
engineers, economists, geologists, 
professors, and other professional 
people. Before the revolution, as 
now, Iran . needed literate, skilled 
workers nnd citizens. No country 
can pretend to be Independent so 


class ” oppress the mass of the 
pnpuliitiiii) is patently iihsurd. 

in Iran, as in all countries, one 
may expect cite wealthier and more 
urban people to have an earlier 
appreciation of the benefits of edu- 
cation than those in isolated 
mountain villages or nomadic tribes- 
men. And there is evidence that the 
Pahlavi regime inflated statistics to 
indicate progress jn health care, 
literacy, etc. But there remained the 
reality that roal progress was being 
made in the conquest of endemic 
diseases, electrification of towns 
and villages, improvement in trans- 
port, the decline of illiteracy, etc- 
Such progress was being led by 
educated people, and it was not 
merely the scions of "the ruling 
class” who received that education 
or benefited from it 
Many of, the less affluent sectors 
oF the population wore direct recip- 


long as it finds- it necessary to ients of higher education. And one 
import its skilled and professional of the negative features of the revo- 
pei-snmiel. ludon is the exodus of some qf 

It i$ true that “ before the revolt)- Iran's best-trained citizens— an 
tion The.' -whole educational system exodus from new forms of irra- 
wai directed from Tehran ”, and one. t tonality, and repression, And the 
expects that this will be true under, expectation that the present regime 
any new. regime a$ well; centralized' is bringing " new freedom to.edu- 
educurional . direction . is normative Nation or to the students appears 
in tanst countries. It Is not neces- delusory. 

Sarily negaiivd. The suggestion that JAMES HEI7.ER, 
this centralized’ educational - system C Cunliffe. Close, 
was designed to help "die ruling, Oxford,. . - . 

.‘ ‘ /V i- - * — ■— V— i — - - >■-• ■- " L * J 1 

Do fen ce~ df'p&TJ' tccliii I cs “ 

Sir.— 1 read your leader "In Paper appeared, I like many others 
Defence of Polytechnics" (THES, had felt modestly 


i ' -tfevoidpTtifeTir/-’ being'' 'appointed to 
this college on the day the White 
Sir, — I read your leader "In . ... 

1 (THES, had felt modestly proud of. our 

October .17) with some pleasure., achievements.' It now seems .al- 
Tlie good that polytechnics, do,; together bewildering and distasteful, 
and • local 
education. 

100 often . . . 

aild your fair appraisal' is • Just take Oxford Polytechnic, the 
timely.. How right you wire to - ortly one I know in detail. We are 


that polytechnics, do,; togetner OeWUdenng and distasteful, 
al authority . higher, Hpyv Can such ill-informed comment 
. general to, has been 1 actually get published, let alone 
n burled .-In ' silence receive avid acceptance?. 


condemn “ throw-away lines; in 
newspaper report? ” and- to point 
out • the dangers- of-, blurring the 
-differences between their predlc-' 
tions and policy. . ► i 

It *yas sad, therefore, to find in 
John O’Leary’s- report on the -back' 
(hi 


certainly Jib t the most vocational 
of the polytechnics, yet- at least two 
thirds of our full-time students are 
on vocational courses In the strictest 
sense qf tbe, term, \ Qf course,' for 
part-time students- tbe figure is 

pearly, 100 per- cent. That many of 

_e oE the. same Issue same. -these- courses are heavily over- 
thrmy-away lines" about CLEA’s. subscribed seertis to indicate a com- 
attitude to-;! college •• government. ..mUimmt bit the part of, the students. 
C LEA's discussion document said -.Those remaining are certainly, wel- 
nothing about life -styles of vice- come, and contribute much of the 
chancellors or polytechnic directors: ' Hfo, of, -the- polytechnic. -They are 
The discussions which’ CLGA has neither . disgruntled' nor unrealistic 
sought with 'Dr Bqysbn and' the 1 in . Iheir .expectations for the future, 
DES bn 'college feovenynmit dee' Con- and will prove useful well, informed 
cemad with, ' estabJfcrfiMg cleareiV' cl f' 2 f ,ls -. 11 To'-Ses- 1 tlibai'aa "haying 
lines o l *dccountabi Jity ^ far whejr - : Pjtods,, Fi lied • tyltli meaningless, ver-. 
CLEA ; itself ■ d escribed as • ■ 'Marge • - ls ‘ baseless 
apd cqinplex 
should-' havers 
It" Is’ unfortunate 

op our 
. 0 num- 

meetings ’ with' ■ Der , ? r - ,«uaeius on courses in 


lnaufting^'aiid 


ilex' _ iris ritu tions (whJcW) i : Y -■ ; - v . ; . i 

m;substpntiaT,freed<Wi 'IrTeahn^ogv Is ^.hsMeredu Ut the, 
fdrtunatb that your brief;. limited, sense/ at is. difficult to 

L .aii. J .'hnlfdi/A tW .«i« anefA.1 1 .^ •<,.»< 


nr loumuiLuiinitJuiiu ^uui uj 101*. "i ; ■ iiJ lt • 1 “Y '' T'*"* 

hb\v$ » jtetft shduld ‘ promote' conflict' •. OTy.Mner. action o 

tithe wli eri : your editorial, aud? . mcrea^d tha 

CLEA's owu receiut' meetings with' ■ ber , w on courw 



OU fnifion fees 

Sir, — Your headline (THES, Novem- 
ber 14) states " OU angry at Gov- 
ernment's fees imposition ", Here 
is a very angry student \ To 
announce such an increase at a time 
when students have already selected 
their courses and budgeted accord- 
ingly, perhaps even bought their 
set books and now to face them 
with an approximately 46 per cent 
increase in costs is horrific I New 
students commencing their, studies 
next year have the option of with- 
drawing, and doubtless many will. 
The students who are part way 
. through their degree studies are 
placed in an impossible pqsition. 
Discretionary subport From local 
education authorities has olready 
taken a hammering, and it is not 
unreasonable to expect that many 
more authorities, faced with cutting 
back Will seize upon this increase as 
a reason for completely withdrawing 
any financial support they have pre- 
viously offered. 

Every time it is the discretionary 
sector' which has to go to the wall, 
what has happened to all those 
pious . hopes for continuing adult 
education ? Wliat nrlce an Open 
Tech advocuted by the Bow Group, 
when the Open University |ias been 
dealt such Q severe blow 7 ' It is 
rtrub^Yio ahe- is' f Diced to, embark 
on a course of Open university 
studies, hut it is a fact of life that 
many thousands have done so and 


It .Is not important whether they 
have .done so Jn order to advance 
career prospects, help' get a job 
at all, or for personal enrichment. 
Students and staff of the Open Uni- 
versity hove committed themselves, 
and. this shabby treatment of a 
section of. the community wh/ch is 
least able to take industrial 6i* other 
action in order to enlist sunport for 
their cause, must not be allowed to 
.pass without vigorous protest- 
Yours faithfully, • 

VALERIE SAUNDERS, • 

68 -RocJi fords. 

Coffee Hall, • . 

Milton Keyues, 11 


NUJMupds - : ; . 

Sir, — am Writing to correct a false 
impression givon in your artldb on 
NUS funds (THE S .October .4), In 
this you - make reference to Middle-, 
sex Pfilytochhfc lifivitig^efdSBd to 
fund ,an : pyer draft of £37,000. 

' The' fftets of the; base apd that 
. Whereas the majority v ;of 'polytecli- 


flicj- received Increases' in’ their, ip 
.etude of'^between. 10 epd 14, per 
cent, we received U.o increase what- 


soever, and. this -caused a- shortfall, 
on 1 our. budget of approximately 
-£9?*0Q0i r 1 ‘Tho uiiion. has, 'mot j accumu- 
lated , apy - nVqrdr'aft ' ori Jts ; gauepal 
•fond an S' has.ahvaVs. acted fespop- 
'slbiy within the limits of the funds 
'made available. ' ' 

VOurs faithfully, .. . .' r 

l M. ..^EEKAiRR-Y; • V 

Treasurer, Middlesex Rolytebhnlc 
'Students’ -Union. 1 


Rpckefeileri^ouiidation; r - 

Sir,— It Is- ‘a minor:' ppint, : , but in 
your-, editor ia] (TRESi- Ofctdbbr* 24) 
-you-- refer-; to: Dr Lytrtan' as " Rocke- 
feller's : new director ”/ -He ..is . the ' 
new president ': of ^he< Rockefeller 
foiiiidetion. The : distinction Is ■rii.t- 
,’ploklng, but' - there is the pasltion 
Srtf ‘ .« director ^ oE the ' humanUio? " 

;nd 
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South Africa 
‘whitewash’ 

Sir,— If the summary of , 
clen.ic p] a „ of the ' UnivefriV' 
W11 wan.- is rand bv vour r 

cor respondeat iTliES Ociob^ 
rearer, of 

ash” 

, 1 Afr... 

clear failure i fl ^ 





reineseiumive 
plan is a “ while wash” of ,k t 
cond, umis in South AfrJ." ,k 

.1,7 l, “ r * f 1 . 1 ? a S ,eai ' fa 'lure 

lilt 1 call ties of a counirv n* 
n war touting. Tlie Wfl r iHU* 
fuuf-hi by the whites fr, 1 — 
thi'u- total grip in n 0 |i lic J‘^ 
mul 1 lie ccouoiuv. The vntUk 
fought by the blacks 
n these In this 
wlme liberals ameliorailn* 4? 
tions for the blacks throuX 
.iccis such as those described Y? 
docinnciii is nrelevanr, 

0» vnur correspondent's « 
admission, currently 90 per umj 
the students at Whs are rtt 
I ns is in a country where A 
while elite make up lc« iS™ u 
per . cem of the total 
Sinusites which prove the injatdc 
nt the apartheid system- sbwil 
indicating enormous dispuitiet u 
terms of incomes, health, land 
ownership as well as tducitk 
There is a dear, danger of MWft . 
in this country becoming mU * 
over the relative importaxt :l - 
ameliorations such as those m 
coi'icspniulent describes, as well ts 
the other cosmetic chaagu tuy 
implemented by ; tho ipinhti) 
regime, f was therefore appalled ai 
your publishing this rirnal pet 
release for apartheid, rat her thus 
balanced review of the downed a 
the context of the event 1 sod na 
ditions in South African unirttiiiki 
This confusion . Is if danger tl 
diverting the AUT policy ti Iqmii 
the apartheid education system. Tb 
.decision of the Mpy council to rijm 
•ith the “tribal colleger a 


. HIGHER EDUCATIONSUPPI J:M ENT 
iw rnndng House Square, Loudon WUX 8EZ. Telephone 01-837 1234 


Why UGC intervention is right 

. t«c* 20 years the University tion that occurred in the mid-1970s first two, although those who make 
h Cwninitteje hps been. ,^egu- (Ut us hope). The university system it should consider whether it is as 
Pi accused of a' strange foreign- has acquired, just, a new equillb- “ * L ~ *“ 

cr inie dirigisme, yvhich rium but it would be a delusion to 


^Etranalated means the tambi- imagine that this equilibrium can 
Tm intervene more closely in correspond to the broad consensus 
nrloritiea of Individual of the Robbins years. It is the task 
Airies For 20 years just as of the whole system, and in 
rharae aeaiust the particular of the ft 


JGC and of any 


i--i- the charge against — r — — — — — „ . 

” been found not proven, analogous body that might appear dogmatic 
ill the evidence continues to in the non-university sector, to draft academic 

II id j 


the commlt- 
a year of 


*ty 

the new rules and to suggest the 
new practices that can sustain this 


links with the " tribal collestr a 
South Africa wa? reached dm 
many years of talk jn this mt, ri 
indicates a welcome change «i 
action rather than words. Now is tit 
lime far. the sti'ict.impfenieottw 
of this embargo, as tangible tu^fxi 

for the. blacks. _ rather tliut-hiMi 
in with more discussion of lio» n 
triirmings of * apartheid rwy k 
altered. 

Yours sincerely, 1 

PETER WILKINS, -. 

Green Down, ' , 

Chewton Mendiji, 1 
Avon. .- , - 


digest that, despite ti 

jf almost £l,000m . . , , - . , , . 

wfr money to the mnversitiBs, rather precarious equilibrium in the 
fauidual institutions still remain 1980s and encourage it to develop 
■ ilmmnnd of their own destinies, into a broader and more creative 
fi the^ past two ^ea r s, A wltU consensus for the 1990s. 

although the poetical objections is simply that, 
ainst the UGC ^niperfect instrument as the UGC 


years, witu 
ihi isolated exception of the Atkin- 
(to report on Russian, this char; 
bj been made 
tjaiost the UGC 


ly to encourage the UGC to 
develop some effective machinery 
for dirigisme as to warn the UGC 
off. The Atkinson report on Rus 
slan studies was not a good prece- 
dent. Whether this judgment is fair 
or not. the report appeared too 
dogmatic and too insensitive to 
academic nuances. But the UGC 
seems to have learnt that particular 
lesson. The present indication 
that similar exercises in the future 
will have lower profiles, be less 
dogmatic and more sensitive. 

these 


Of cinemas, 
time-sheets 
and anxiety 



But the main answer to 


ue 

less frequently 
But during the 


Mt ino years the UGC has been 
Creed to think more seriously 
tot how to steer the university 
mwa through the reefs of the 
Sj and quirks that mark present 
Gonmment policy and how to 
tofsln ' under ’ th6se' difficult ctr- 
omstantBS the capacity -for crea- 
te changf, in a word to be 
Uti. So although tbe charge 
li more rarely made nowadays, it 
ii perhaps more Justified. 

Ona reason for this is the personal 


For this reason, 
charge of dirigisme against 
may be able finally to be proved, 
there is now a strong caso for saying 
that the committee should be praised 
rather than condemned on that 
account. Of course, many In univer- 
sities will disagree. One group will 
continue to regard rationalization as 
b .dirty, word, oblivious of tbe fact 
that bhe choice is not between 


may be, it is the only available one. 
Of course, if individual universities 
seemed more able to take the tough 
decisions about priorities that the 
present times demand, the role of 
the UGC would be less important 
(although it would never become 
redundant in a period when there 
must be considerable doubt whether 


rationalization and no rationalization .even universities- wide plaiuiing ls 
(or no cuts) but between rationaliz- 
ation and ir rationalization, and of 
tho even more important fact 
that tins Verdun-style attitude will 
lead to a spirit of .closure which will 


srliof the present chairman of the disappoint progressive hopes for a 
DOC, Dr- Parkas. So tar he has democratic extension ot higher 
Buniged to be effective without ••---• r 
baiot abrasive. He has boon tough 
rtfo the Government. The generosity 


education just as surely as the acts 
of the present Government. 


The teaching of Dutch 

S I r,— Yo u r corresuondoii Uj£ 

Cohen reported (TI1ES I Sept 
26) that the recently S 
inaugurating an imemaiionil v 
language union has« “““"£^ 
secondary objective. " 'PjjJJS 
of c renting greater Ime^uv, - 
language and hterature 
such as tho United ^ 1Q i| l 0 ^i l j». 
little activity exists m - 

This statement can ^ 
two ini8concep tions: first, tw 

to a paucity of interest in j 

dies and culture ;genarn^, A,, 
United Kingdom, and 
Utile has yet beeh don® *•. 
such Interest. • ■ ^ Drttb 
As rogards Che first 
is- a relatively popular 
at 12 United Ktogdd|n 

wi th con Si clerablaunterrtt 

bridge, ifuJl, 

(Bedford and Utalv e,, ®l^ ( . , 
and Sheffield. • ' '..fount 

Regarding blic 
those concerned in ^ 
long been avvnitliigi 

ih their work, . .the ^ 

'cofntpqn a n d , c o it e i _ojU ^ ^ 
tural. policy; .w, latter, 
Netherlands, particular^ ^ 
but. the .' treaty; should:^, 

.as the fruit Q^»0t? r “?X 


. ltik • cultural-, f 00, S l 5if 
' file two Countrl^. 
studies in thto.uoUnjy«. 'e^ 
benefited 
before the ^r*!- 
epuntry -was Sepa, rat ?ijw„ r fl ip* 
Diitch' studies i" d 
TimifPd exteflfc — 

Itohed 'cultm'aV^Mlndr 
Belgian an^ [ -Neth^s* . pro^J|? 
being . 

. While such evidence . ^ 

not mean. that , e^p^ns ^ ng 

auspices of the .. ****!?’ Joei-ld^l 


ol tWs yeas’i university grant- owes ‘ A second group will make legalis- 
ijrtti deal to his preemptive (and tic objections, os Professor Griffith, 
premeditated) • strike against the chairmen of the Campaign for 
Treuory IS months ago when in a Academic Freedom and Democracy 


nm 


months ago 
leaked letter - he 


warned 

u;lversities to prepare for a 6 per 
cm cut in student numbers. But 
L* fias also been tough with the 
wiversities.Th the past few months 
^ jnst is vigbrously, Has- pursued 
E: uieme of " rationalization " and 
-;ed universities to make the best 
collective use of the resour- 
•» i*“t 1 ire ‘aVWiabk." He'"quite 
t<Wy sees Such, rationalization as 
Me protection, In si purely pblltlcal 
W'.Hflinst any further decline 
a%uni ? grjity grant, and also as 
W precbadirton, in an academic 
of torther' dvange and de- 
'“tnent within the university 
Wa. '• 


did In a letter to The Times Mast 
week. Hiey will argue, entirely cor- 
rectly, that the UGC does not have 
the power to instruct universities 
and more dubiously, that therefore 
universities should not allow them- 
selves to be instructed by the UGC. 
Dr Phrkes Jias already answered the 
substance of this objection. Rightly 
he hn4 pofrrted • out that the true 
autonomy of the British universities 
consists in their capacity to - run 
their own affairs, individually as 


sufficiently large scale). But the 
experiences at Lancaster (where the 
original plan was very much dilu- 
ted), at Southampton (where the 
vice-chancellor was criticized on the 
threadbare grounds that he had 
made the plan public), and at 
London (where the Flowers propo- 
sals have run into a stonewall of re- 
actionary opinion and the Swinner 
ton-Dyer inquiry is. already getting 
bogged down in the outer defences 
of the status quo) arc not encouc 
aging. It almost seems as ff univerr 


Ides, whatever they may say in 
public, have got used to the llGC 
making up their minds for them. 


The CJGC’s new -interventionist 
policy can bp justified in two ways. 
The first is the Jimuefj, negativd, 
but still formidably persunsive argu- 
ment -that If cuta haVe.to be made 
and if ofher founts of rationalization 
have to be undertake*,, it is better 
that this shoiijd'be done by Dr 
Parkes than by Dr Bojyson. The 
second is a. much broader, more 


sr ihrough ag« ■ a ; d 

the UGC. (e^ouht to sffgument. 7t Is also very simple. If 

that autonomy Will ai.toe if doubt 1 those involved in., higher, education 

are really serious about preserving 
autonomy, iln the., sense, that r acq- 
djBtnlp decisions are tajcqn by. aca- 
demics hot, by politicians pr civil 
"and; if .J*toy. era equally 
tq r sqek- 

q-. more socially ; T.e«pprt- 
r.ole for. higher .qducatioq jp 


^®,a«ca -SSmSTUSt- ^cVrmeeHngVwith Dr-^kej . 
& Veatlraiy different hi the some .ylce-.dwn^or. u ^dd ' 


thrown on that capacity' 

v ... A third group will make practical 

jWTOrtr, the main reason for. the ' objections. They will a r sue that tne 

^♦pppareatnew enthusiasm for' U<Sc does not have the capacity t cArvants and ! it tnev. are at 

U -that the total envlr- undertake e tvlde ran fA*\* ^ Fwsrtras serious in any comMjnenLtd 

J^PoliticaJr- financial^. Boolal, rationalization across a. ll bulvei smes sjr*o any c m ^ 

w «bty .even intellectual .to and across all- disciplines. At their toft ft 



WfUoyer,. aud so too .are .inHHmupu«v. , ^ TTMik a Tinr. th it> nresent course. 

? Pf 8 of .crisis; ahitdiffintVgra-- qbjectipp .*■» Wjqrfie than ^he .«QC ; W present .oopise, . 

.** v 4 . V •'■>-./ ">•' • -v-- - '* 'v ’v : "V'' j " 

i* -v ■ v A ; -*i 


tl 




; possibld .to predict 
g.nvfalUblft jpreclsion. . die- views ' sond^ 


lift 


- of; te-' WeBv alien 


fCS quences of this would however .be 
■jttot'ns demaglo'g 'tor the Nation! 1 
irt,-..Ar»mkftrvd^j|v Phrty...aiid : i[j n £,n o« • Strfentt-w»'to^*e FCS^ 


„„ . more ' ledtcrbus 
extreme right wng 
Henatlns 1 its inteili- 


i .Conservative 
‘ »'. Education 
= president 
»' consider 

ably embarrassed by Di contlnu 
bus i harassment • of the Cabinet 
<t u, e ts which 1 probably include 
Mr Carlisle, He, tod, may be temp- 
ted to allow :'Mr Youilg to hang 
himself - politically by trqUina out 
■eVef id ore preposterous policies 


William Taylor 


Lunching the other Monday with a 
recently retired academic I enquired 
what he was doing that afternoon. 

“ Going to the cinema.” Mock sur- 
prise that he could spore time for 
such frivolities. A swift reply : 

Why should retirement make me 
alter the habits of a lifetime?” 

Perhaps he was not joking. Mon- 
day afternoon may indeed have been 
his regular time tor fil ingoing. After 
all, he had usually taught part-time 
students at least two evenings n 
week, frequently worked through 
most of the weekend, keeping up 
with the literature of bis subject, 
updating ' lectures, drafting papers 
and dealing with the administration 
that inevitably falls to a bead of 
department. In all that his be- 
haviour was little different from 
many of . 1 his , colleagues. Anyone j they spend 
who runs an: academic institution-- noons, 
knows that teaching and research 
reputations are not made by rigor- 
ous adherence. to office hours, that 
Inspiration cannot be summoned up 


colleges. Against this, the final 
recommendations, which propose 
greater autonomy for oil institutions, 
arc greatly to bo welcomed. They 
seek to generalize the best rather 
than tile worst aspects of existing 
arrange me nts. 

That some changes in the present 
arrangements for the management 
and funding of higher education are 
needed there is no doubt. A mess 
has been left in the wake of the 
abolition, of the separate teacher 
education sector. In particular, pool- 
capping and economic stringency 
add to the problems that arise in 
relating, on the one hand, course 
approval, involving local authorities, 
regional advisory councils and 
regional staff inspectors and, on the 
other, the academic validation 
undertaken by CNAA, the universi- 
ties and professional validating 
agencies. 

The separation of resource distri- 
bution and validating functions 
worked reasonably well when espan- 
siop was the norm and it was a 
matter of, deciding, who got the 
'extras. Such separation ' is much 
mpra problematic when there Is no 
growth or contraction Is impending. 
Given tha uncertainties end unin- 
tended outcomes likely to-be created 
by over-reliance on market, demand- 
based coordination in a period of 
. demographic decline, we nusht have 
- done worse than do wnat the 
Australians did several yeqrs ago— 
create a Higher Education Com- 
mission with aeparato university, 

' polytechnic and college councils 
and fund the whole thing as a 
national service wliich could also 
answer to local needs. By that 
moans we might have already got a 
proper recognition of the plural 
rather than the binary nature of 
the system — something to which tha 
. Select Committee attaches impor- 
tance — which also recognizes the 
distinctive history, traditions and 
tasks of the institutions concerned. 


But I cannot see this happening 
under local authority auspices. 
Wrong and unfair ns it may be, 
mention the possibility of local 
authority intervention to a univer- 
sity man or woman, and the image 
you conjure up is not one of more 
efficient Inter- sector coordination 
or enhanced opportunity for student 
choice,, but of clerks checking pro- 
fessors* contact hours and couiicll- 
lovs querying the ways in which 
their . Monday., after- 

A lot of local authority education 
people have themselves suffered 
since local .government reorganiza- 
tion-, from .the . way in which, - In 


n ,A a r. tW irMoniiif' George , Cooke $ recent words, our 

to order, that irregular. Jeven J)aw n, astars ae^m to have- positively 

bizarre) working habits can be enjdyed. the chance to savage the 
associated with important kinds of education service and to take edu- 
productlyity, I* IS what is 1 done that, cation committees and their -chair’ 
matter’s, n<K when 'lt'.is dorfe.. men and- officers dt»wh a peg or 

Hut U how it looks to ms. ' How. ■*!» *« this tformsr local a., ilia- 

does - It look 
councillor who . 

longer exists - in any meaningful 
senses \ .'What was a caring home 
has, In many -cases, become ■ a 
prison”. • 1 



time he attends _ 

Or to the middle-rank clerk or ad- 
ministrator in <e local, authority 
office, who 1 depends upon clearly 
regulated- job ’ descriptions and ’con- 


ditions- of ^ employment tor. protec- 
tion agalhst die. ■ uarbasdirpota; 


That hi why I am -glad the 1 Select 
ComirilttBB did norjn the event In- 


;• demand," that might otherwise be: Corporate in - their ^ Report Ithe 
plade upon Mm ? • •••' ; . ■ l >• : racoraniendatlpns of die alternative 


i . - . -i : ’ draft discussed at -theD'.'niee f iiig- on 

both ■ , struggle . :ti»rpugh t»*e September 12. • 

It 1. . not. .the .influence qF tha 
He,: naad.Fia#. ■ of V? - 


' As 
worst 
a 


. the 
qnlversl- 
who 



ejtp0«p4i. : and ;tolerate<?., 


things -are no t like (hpt any more, 
TTurty-two thousand- professqva 
readers and lecturers it) universi- 


£ community of . tntfertJstadL'.Iconcurn 
■‘..thtit tranMwda ■itha ^vtoUtyv- of 
’ binary .boundaries. . -'But education. 



all be eqcei 
backs, and t 


In general, and hitler -education- In 
particular, does not rest So - con- 

r arttia at 
ttos wish 
This Is not 
differences, in 
course . approval ' in^chauisins, free- 


avalqa- 



iuupi autuvfi uice, 'jLAilS "1 

the tomml ties, finally, ^commehd etj; ■ Of - dhUrOe, it could be argued that 
Their proposals ,'^nvfsnge ieaVlngThe'i'one way of dispell big fears 'about 
.UGC w|th Its nr&sont powers, wh'to ’ ' bttVfeaucraUzJng fecJiolarshlp would 
encouraging it to . cooperate with P J ibd'ta professlon^uze administration. 

. new publlo sector ; : coordinating ; if councillor . end '.clerk wera • .able 
body. But . sothe - members of tha ' . to dtt tiielr . work ! on weeke nds- and • 
-committee •wished to abolish, the evenings, and to. jinn: - the professor 
UGC: ’outrfgbt;' tq ‘.give the -Council in the ; clhorad . queue, on Monday 
of Local Eiliicatibn Authorities tho-; afternoons if so inclined! ; there 
•jot)- of : distrlbutmg t funds to - ill might he less ia fear* - ?erhap$: that 
higlur education institutions^ and to' ;i» the promise of. tho electronic 
extend the remit of regional Advisory ' revolution.. ' Until t it . happens, . pro- 
councils to covei* university courses ductlve freedom sliould not be sacrl- 
as well as those in pblytechnics and ficed to spurious accountability. 


IM 
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